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ADVERTISEMENT. 

PHE Work, of which this is a faithful Tranſlation, 
was originally printed in French, in two Volumes, 
Wh the immediate Inſpection of the Author. The 
- Engliſh Edition is not an abridged one, but compriſes 
the whole of General Dumourier's two Volumes, 
compreſſed into one, by being printed on a Letter of a 
ſmaller Size; and the Price being ſo much inferior 
to that of the Leipſic Edition, the Public cannot but 
be gratified in having acceſs to a compendious 
_ Hiſtory of all the Events that have taken place on 
_ the great Continent of Europe, from the Year 1789 to 
"the preſent time, written by a manperſonally concerned 
in the Occurtences, and drawing ſuch materials as 
did not come under his obſervation in his public 
capacity, from Documents of the moſt indiſputable 
Authenticity.—It is now only to be added, that this 
Tranſlation was undertaken at the Suggeſtion of 
General Dumourier, who has furniſhed the preſent 
Editor with ſeveral Additions to, and various Iluf- 
trations of, the Original Work, | 
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| \ BANDONED by mankind, and an outcaſt of ſo- 


fanaticiſm of his countrymen, who pretend that they 


_ - ſhall reſcue the world from a monſter of perfidy by 
plunging a dagger into his heart; compelled to the 
* neceſſity of flying from city to city for rouge, to 
e | aſſin, 


ape being made a victim to ſome barbarous a 


* 


ciety ; to avoid the effects of the phrenzy and 


whole avarice has been excited by the price put upon 


his head by the national convention; obliged to take 
up his abode among ſtrangers, under the diſguiſe of a 


feigned name, and quietly to hear his conduct and his 


actions ſcrutinized with equal ſeverity and injuſtice by 
corrupt journaliſts in the pay of the different courts of . 
Europe, whoſe commendations apply only to the favou- 
rites of fortune, while the unhappy emigrants are ob- 
jeCts of their moſt inveterate reſentment, though with 
as little reaſon as the Jacobins are inflamed againſt - 
the. writer of theſe volumes, who was carreſſed by 
courts and miniſters at the time of his quitting the army, 

but is now defamed and perſecuted for having pub- 

liſhed to the world his ſincere opinions and undiſguiſed 
ſentiments :—oppreſſed by theſe complicated hard- 

ſhips, he yields to the duty impoſed upon him, by a 


proper regard to his own character, in thus giving to 
the world theſe memoirs of his life. 
In the journals of Europe numberleſs fabrications 


| have appeared ſo extravagant and inconſiſtent, and de- 


ſcriptions been given of him, ſo little reſembling each 
other, ſeems that his very exiſtence, as well as his cha- 
racter, to have become an enigma. | 


In the Courier of Europe, he is repreſented with 


the force of Hercules, the e th: licentiouſneſs of 
Mark Anthony, the treachery of Hannibal, the cruel- 
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i of Sylla, and the military and political talents 4 


_ Cxfar; they have alſo attributed to him, the poſſeſfion 


« 


1 riches in the Engliſh funds. The ſour- 


Is of the Lower Rhine, on the contrary, deſcribe 
him as poſſeſſing talents, but being deficient in judg- 


ment. This opinion, Dumourier regards as true 


praiſe, for he was never deſirous of being thought 
ſubtle, or practiſed in the art of changing his opinions 


according to his intereſts. He has always had fixed 


principles and a determined character. His mind was 

formed by the ſtudy of Plutarch; and he has mixed 
too little with men, to be known by any but a ſelect 
few. Excepting during his travels and his wars, he 
Has lived ſurrounded only by his books, and his choſen 


friends, of whom the greater part no longer exift, 


Far from eſteeming the maxim of the Epicurians, 
which recommends the concealment of our actions, 
his whole life ſhall be expoſed to the obſervation and 
judgment of his contemporaries. Already poor, 
calumniated, proſcribed, and all that mankind regard 
as miſerable, he has nothing to loſe by this conduct, 
but on the eontrary he has every thing to gain, ſince 
men of elevated and upright minds, who read theſe 


memoirs, will become his friends. With ſuch men 


only he deſires to live, and he ſhall always regard 


them as his fellow citizens, to whatever country they 


may belong. | | En NED, | 
F bias Maximus, the celebrated dictator, he who 
alone was able to check the victorious Hannibal, and 


*whom Dumourier earneſtly endevoured to imitate in 


his campaign againſt the king of Pruffia, made this 
obſervation to Paulus Emilius, when he went with 
Varro to command the army, Let him not fear who 
thirſts for glory; for, although we often find that true 
merit is eclipſed for a time, we have never known it 
to be entirely loſt; it burſts at laſt through the clouds 
which encircle it, and appears arrayed in its bright and 


genuine colours. 


* 


Dumourier's ſentiments were like thoſe of Fobius bd t 
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Iumnies of a faction, but honoured in the ſenate, a 


and preſerved him in the command of the army, nor 


- had ingratitudeeffaced the many ſervices he had ren- 


dered his country, of deſtroyed. the expectation of his 


Mill rendering them many more. Fabius was thus 
enabled to follow che bent of his mild and moderate 


U 

„ diſpoſition ; and wait, in tranquillity, the progreſs of 

much and juſtice, Such are not the happy cireum- 

l ltances of Dumourier; and, however ſhort a time he 
1 may have to live, it will be too long if it be ſtained 
* with the . of the public opinion. Not only 
therefore, 


: Juſtice to his friends, his relations, his advocates, he is 
£ oblige! to repel the calumnies which follow him, and 


to diffipate the cloud which obſcures the truth. This 


[> he will do by an honeſt and accurate detail of ſuch 
3» facts as are important, and of which he was a compe- 
tent witneſs. | | | 


3 lle is influenced by theſe reaſons to change the or- 


| der of his memoirs, and firſt ſubmit to the public 
1 a narrative of the circumſtances of the year 
15793. Theſe are the more important, as they will 
cenable che reader to foreſee the iſſue of the ſtrange 
events that have lately happened in Europe, in 
1 ſtudying the nature of their motives and cauſes. If 


y, his contemporaries are competent to detect his in- 
Juſtice, but he has ſurely this great reaſon for ſpeaking 


and not ſuch as Europe has hitherto regarded them, 
who ſeem to believe that the whole French nation are 


+French being engaged in a bad cauſe, we are compel- 


permit 


dcr ſituations were widely different. Fabius refided 
on his sſtate with his family, expoſed indeed to e , 


+ by all the ſages of Rome. They regarded his counſels, 


l| or himſelf, his contemporaries, and-his - 
country, to whom he may one day be uſeful, but in 


general Dumourier have ſtated any of them erroneouſ- 


the truth, that he may not increaſe the number of his 
enemies. He deſcribes. the French as they really are, 


without religion, without honour, or humanity. The 


| et tegatd them with horror; but prudence will not 
| * : s - 
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| permit, us to deſpiſe em, They have diſplayed a 
magnificent courage; and, had they followed. the 
opinion of virtuous and experienced men, this period 
of their hiſtory would have been as honourable as it B 

now diſgraceful and wretched. _ 2 


| Their licentious exceſſes have unhappily deſtroyed 


tte liberties of Europe; and the example of their 


misfortunes, has induced every people to believe that 
they had better peaceably wear their chains, than fall 
into an anarchy that can never end but in abſolute deſ- 
potiſm. V | 

_ Two queſtions naturally preſent themſelves, to 
which Dumourier's juſtification ought to reply, by 
ſtating the motives of his conduct, which appears to 
to be in contradiction with his declared opinions. 

It is aſked “ why Dumourier, after the arreſt of 
Louis on the Toth of Auguſt, refuſed to obey the or- 
ders that he had received from another general, to 
8 5 ſoldiers renew their oath of fidelity to the 
LEY 55 k | h : | ; | ” 4 
At this time Dumourier had under his command, 

ten thouſand men in the camp of Maulde, near Tour- 
nay, and the Auſtrians who had a much larger army, 
were indefatigable in harraſſing his troops, Dillon 
had been ſent to ſuperſede the general in his com- 
mand, The miniſters were evidently inimical to 
the revolution; and, as we ſhall ſee in the courſe 
of theſe memoirs, purſued a conduct that was the 
cauſe of the king's misfortunes. The circum- 
ſtances of the frightful ſcene of the 10th of Auguſt, 
were not accurately known in the camp. o engage 
the troops to renew their oath, according to the orders 
of general. Dillon, was to prejudge the cauſe of the 
people, to unfold the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the 
nation, and to engage the army in a diſpute reſpecting 
parties, at the very moment when we had a foreign 
enemy to combat; and the inevitable conſequence 
would have been to have expoſed the unfortunate 


Louis to the daggers and vengeance of the populace. 


io 


| | 1 
It is alfo demanded, « how can Dumourier juſtify 
kis conduct at the time when a convention Was ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe ot aboliſhing the monarchy 
nd eſtabliſhing a republic, of acknowledging the au- 
thority of this convention, and giving his ſanction to 
the deſtruction of the monarchy and to the aſſumed 
power of the republic ?? Onan og, 
Soon after the general's refuſal to give the oath to 
the troops in the camp of Maulde, Fayette deſerted 
His army, and Dumourier was ordered to take the 
command in his ſtead. | 5 
The king of Pruſſia entered Champagne with a 
Formidable body of troops; and terror and treaſon in- 
ſured ſucceſs. Longwi and Verdun were taken. 
Dumourier, being in force in his camp at Grandpre, 
aſſembled his army at St. Menehould. The hiſtory of 
France does not preſent ſo dangerous a criſis. The 
| 20th of September, the day on which the convention 
declared France to be a republic, Dumourier and 
Kellerman repulſed the Pruffians, who bad attacked 
them at Valary, The two armies were in fight of 
each other, and every day threatened to come to an en- 
gagement; and this ſurely was not the moment to 
engage in quarrels reſpecting the form of govern- 
ment! The enemy were to be driven back from the 
ferritories of France. The country was to be ſaved. 
Beſides, the people were incenſed againſt the king, 
whom they regarded as a traitor. To have maintain- 
ed his prerogative at ſuch a period, would have been 
looked upon as an act of treachery, and would 
Have deprived Dumourier of the confidence of 
is countrymen, and thereby have left France an 


| rey to the enemy. £: | 
e Pruffians Ning retreated, Dumourier began 
the campaign in the Low Countries, and it was not 
till he had gained the Belgians for allies, and acquired 
influence by his ſucceſs, that he had any reaſon to 
hope he could give peace to his country, deliver the 
impriſoned king, and eſtabliſh on ſecure „ | 


** 4 ; | x 
1 * 
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the conſtitution of 1789. After that period, cireums - 
| ſtances aroſe ſo extremely contrary to all poſſible ex- 
by ectation, and Dumourier's journey to Paris, and the 
7s. horrible murder of Louis XVI. fo clearly convinced 
»- - him of the guilty aims of the convention and implaca- 
bility and power of the Jacobins, that the general re 
folved, at all hazards, to ſeparate the cauſe of the coun» 
my from that of the monſters by whom it was governs. 
ed. His plan was bold. No other perſon in France 
had means in his power for that purpoſe, ſo apparent- 
1y well founded. But every circumſtance turned 
againſt him, and above all, the inconſtancy of his 
army, | | 
I! be apparent contradiction between Dumourier's 
political principles and his military conduct has drawn 
upon him the unjuſt reproaches of many of the emi- 
grants, and of ſeveral perſons of good ſenſe, who 
could only judge from their miſtaken view of the 
facts. As miniſter of foreign affairs, Dumourier 
has certainly ſhewn a fincere attachment to the con- 
ſtitution; of this his diſpatches, and his diſcbourſes to 
the aſſembly, are an abundant proof. He has equell x 
oppoſed republicans and royaliſts. He procured the 
diſmiſſion of three miniſters of the former party, with- 
out leaguing himſelf with the court faction; and in 
conſequence he was expoſed to the fury of the Jaco- 
bins, who loudly demanded his being ſent to the priſon 
of Orleans. The public opinion of Dumourier's 
* at that period, was ſo decided, that the fol- 
_ towing couplet was placed at the bottom of his por- 
trait: BT Sal „ 


Bo 


YN 


4 * 
Id 


7 Inftexible ſoutien du trone; et de la loi, 
II fuse ami du peuple, il fut ami du Roi®. 


= Being afterwards appointed to the command of the 
army, he had neither time nor inclination to concern 


 * Inflexible ſupporter of the throne and of the law, he was at once 
the friend of the people and of the king, | . 


; VVV 


* * 
» 


kimſelf in the intrigues and crimes of Paris. He was 
bs employed in repelling the enemy. - ' 

- He is notwithſtanding, reproached with never hav- 
ing changedhis party, till he was no longer viQorious.,; 


95 


but the reproach is unjuſt; for, in the firſt place, he 


never changed his party ſince, although he quitted the 


republicans, with whom he had long been diſguſted, 


yet he did not join the royaliſts and, that no doubt 


might remain freſpecting his opinion, he inſtantly pro- 
Wdalaimed his deſire of re-eſtabliſhing the conſtitution 
vf 1789. Secondly, his ſentiments were conſtantly 


in oppoſition to thoſe of the convention, the Jacobins, 
And the miniſter of war, during the time of his expe- 
dition into Belgia, from the month of November, as 


may be ſeen in his correſpondence with Pache, pube 


1 liſhed in January 1793. 
. In January, he ſent to the convention four memori- 


| vention, nor to the ſociety of ſacobins; on the con- 
” > trary,' he delivered his reſignation at that period. 
'o I birdy, compelled for his perſonal ſafety to return to 
the army, he per ſevered in oppoſing tlie tyranny and 
injuſtice of the convention. es Wk 
On the 12th of March, he wrote the well-known 
letter to the convention, which was conſidered by the 


T0 engage the prince of Cobourg, and to decide the 
fate of 1 rance and her enemies on the plain of Ner- 
winde, his quarrel with the convention was open and 
proclaimed. He was proſcribed. He was therefore, 
compe!led to overthrow the convention or periſh. 

IH General Dumourier was bitterly reproached for not 
— ſeparating himfelf from the republican party, till after 

dae had been vanquiſhed, in a letter written by the elec- 
- * for of Cologne, to the general, which was publiſhed 


foreborne againſt a man, then unfortunate and a fugi- 
die. But ſurely it is to be ſuppoled, that this prinee 


2 2 *. 


. Als, againſt the tyrannical decree of the 15th of De- 
1 __ - cember, and he neither preſented himſelf to the con- 


Jacobins as ſo great a crime. Hence; before he went 


With a cruel oſtentation, which that prince might have 


will. 
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will regret the injuſtice done to general Dumourier, - 
when, by reading of theſe memoirs he ſhall be con- 


vinced that the charge was unmerited. None of the 
wrongs the general has endured, has afflicted him ſo 


much as this, the author of it being held in ſuch juſt 
MD. 


eſtimation throughout Europe. FC 6 
All the nations of Europe muſt be fenſib'e, that 
their moſt important intereſts are involved in the ca- 


taſtrophe of the French revolution» If the belligerent 


powers ſhould re-eſtabliſh the monarchy, the ven- 
geance of the nobles, and conſequent proſcriptions 
will fall on the greater part of the people. But, as 


the people are fortunately the moſt numerous body, as. 


they have enjoyed the bleſſings of liberty, and felt the 


ad vantage of holding the fovereign- power in their 


hands, the triumph of the nobility and clergy, will be 


but momentary ; it will endure no longer than while 
the foreign troops are enabled to ſupport their pre- 


tenſions. | 
Freſh rebellions may be expected every by ; and 
another revolution, more terrible than the preſent may 


reſtore the people to the exerciſe of the ſovereignty. 


But if, by the imbecillity of the allied powers, the na- 


tional convention and the Jacobins are enabled to- 


maintain the republic, then will their fyſtem of fra- 
ternization be exerciſed with jrreſiſtable force; and 
finally, not only the neighbouring nations, but the 


moſt diſtant countries will imitate the ' rebellion of 


France, and all Europe be reduced to a ftate of anar- 
chy and confuſion, while by a grand and rapid revolu- 
tion, the exiſting governments of the world will be 
haſtened to an end. There is a juſt medium, how- 
ever, which the ſenſible part of the French nation 
eagerly deſire to be adopted, and which would aſſure 


ee tranquillity to Europe: and this is the eſtab- 


ſhment of a limitted monarchy in France. 
It is become the duty of the ſovereigns of Europe 
to direct their efforts to the attainment of this end; 


and it is only by fo doing that they can ſecure the 
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| monarch who ſhall mount the throne of 

France. It is the only bond of univerſal peace. 
Admitting that the ancient monarchy cannot be re- 
ored in France, it is certain the ſpecies of democra- 


Cy, which exiſts there at preſent, cannot be of long 


duration. } : | : | ; 
Too much reliance has been given to abſtract no- 


. Sons on this important matter, which may be eaſily re- 


duced to a few fimple truths. There is no political 
conſtitution which will not render a people happy, if 
it be the choice of the people, and if the government 


* 


of the law. 3 5555 e 

A monarchial government is excluſively ſuited to 
large and populous nations, becauſe ſuch only are ena- 
bled to provide for the expences of monarchy. The 


de enabled to act without any other reſtraint than that 


_ Fepublican form is better ſuited to ſmall and poor 


80nntries, becauſe it is adminiſtered with leſs expence. 
In the former, there is a unity of power, which conſti- 


tutes the perfection of government; and it alſo in- 


cludes ſecrecy and promptitude, without which great 


and complicated affairs cannot be ſucceſsfully con- 


ducted. Ariſtocracy is neceſſary in a republic; draw- 


ing together the authorities that otherwiſe would be 


without union, and excluding the tyranny that reſults 


* 


from the arbitrary will of a people governing them- 


ſelves. Pure democracy will always produce an incon- 


Miſtent and ineffectual government, becauſe it neither 
admits of union of opinions, nor of prudence, promp- 


fitude, nor ſecrecy ; and includes in itſelf principles 


that beget diſorders among, and are entirely ſubver- 


— 


five of the happineſs of the people. 


Whether ancient or modern, all the known repub- 


| lics have been melioarated by ariſtocracy, We muſt 


Not even except Athens, which was d2void of ſucceſs 
and ſplendour, excepting- when its councils were di- 


rected by Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Cymon, and Peri- 


cles ; and was reduced to ſlavery, at firſt by Sparta, 


p45 mocracy 


and afterward by Philip of Macedon, when the de- 
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mocracy triumphed, and when its affairs were no lon- 
ger conducted by celebrated men. 
The extent of our commerce, our wealth, our lux- 


uries, the civilization of our manners, in a word, all the 


enjoyments on which are founded the ſplendor and 
happineſs of our age, are oppoſed to the eſtabliſhment 
of a republic. If we will. have a perfect equality 


among men for the baſis of our political union, we 


- muſt go back to the ſimplicity of the firft ages, caſt 


My our advantages, and return to a ſtate of nature 
government” founded on equality can be nothing. 
More than the contract of a ſavage people, for the firſt 


time aſſembled in ſociety. | 


In this reſpect the French have been guilty of an 


unaccountable error. They compare themſelves to 
the. ancient Romans ; but Brutus in freeing: Rome 


from the Tarquins who were deteſtable tyrants, and in 
aboliſhing royalty, was better informed of the intereſts 
of men, than to eſtabliſh equality and democracy. 


He preſerved the royal authority, while he divided it 


between two conſuls, to whom he left the Lictors, the 
Faſces, and the axe, as well as all the real attributes of 
royalty. He new modelled the ſovereign power, by 
ordaining that the hands which held it ſhould be 


changed every year. Vet the confuls were taken 
from the ſenate, that is to ſay, from the ariſtocracy. . 


Afterwards indeed, new changes took place in the go- 5 
vernment, when bold plebians attacked the privilege3 
.of the ſenate by their decemvirs and tribunes. But 


the government remained five hundred years an ariſto- 


cracy and, when people had made innovations, if 
the ſenate had not conceived the ſubli ne policy of ren- 
dering the Roman people a nation of conquerors, its 
government would have reſembled that which we 
have ſeen fince inwthe republic of Florence: aiwa 


feeble, always agitated by civil wars, and open to the 


invaſion of every ambitious neighbour, Rome would 
ha ve been conquered, or would have become, dower, 
or a heritage like Florence; and ſcarcely would hiſ- 


4 
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y have ſpoken of that city, which her ariſtocracy 
— the moſt celebrated af the univerſe. | 
That ſpecies of a republic founded by Brutus ma 


be conſidered as a mixed government; extending only 


over a ſmall territory, it would have been impoſſible to 
have re-eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of this kind, after the 
death of Cæſar, or Tiberius, or Nero. The circum- 
ſtances of the Roman empire, at that period, would 
have deſtroyed the republican ſpirit in its birth. The 
bounds of the empire were too much. enlarged ; the 

Romans were too rich; luxury, arts, and all the en- 


joyments that ſpring from them, had ſpread their influ- 


ence too much to accord with the auſterity of a repubs 
lic. Liberty does not neceſſarily demand a republican 
government. England is a proof, that a people may 
be free under a monarch. Liberty coufſſts in being 
free from obedience to all laws but thoſe that the peo- 
ple theniſelyes have made. The law is the ſanctuary 
in which the ſovereignty reſides; and kings, or other 
magiſtrates to whom the executive power is dele- 
gated, being ſubject to the law, the people are as free 


_ as: they can be conſiſtently with their happineſs. 
Such are the bounds of 


true liberty, and all beyond is 
anarchy, | 2 0 — COSTS. , 
It will be attended with no difficulty ee, that a 
republic cannot now be eſtabliſhed, without the de- 
ſtruction of (thoſe very advantages which diſtinguiſh 
the age. We cannot obtain that object, without con- 
founding property, and forcing the minds of men to 
ſubmiſſion by terror and crimes. Lo be a republic, 
we muſt firit be in a ſtate of anarchy ; but does anar- 
chy conduct to equality and liberty? No. It over- 
throws all eſtabliſhed order; and, in the place of he- 
reditary authority, ſubſtitutes that of the populace, 
which being directed by leſs reaſonable principles, ne- 
ceſſarily exerciſes an inſupportable tyranny ; of which: 


Ss 


France is an example. 


Thee can be no equal diviſion: of the palaces and 
h propety of the nobility and clergy,” Which 3 2 
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the prey of thoſe miſcreants that are the moſt depraved 
and daring; and perhaps, one day we may ſee the Ex- 
capuchin Chabot, Lord of Chantilly; Bazire, Lord of 
Chambord: and Merlin, Lord of Chanteloupe; and 
filling the places of the great Conde, the Mareſchalde 
Saxe, and the Duke de Choiſeul. Perbaps we ſhall * 
ſee changes a thouſand times more extravagant and 
ridiculous. And what good will reſult to the people by 
theſe hideous changes? They will ſtill have maſters. 
But of what a new and contemptible character. 
Such diſaſters are at preſent confined to France, but 
its democratic or rather monſtrous republic cannot exiſt 
but by the ſpreading of anarchy among its neighbours. | 
Thus her intereſt, and every part of her policy, (which \ 
ſhe is not even deſirous of -concealing) conſiſt in 
_. preaching and propogating anarchy. - As experience 
proves that it eaſy to deceive and betray a people in 
preaching liberty to them, (ſince it is lefs difficult to 
create confuſion than ro reſtore order,) and as the poor 
is in every country more numerous than the rich and 
the noble, it is feared that, tempted by the example and 
. ſupport of the licentious people of France, all nations 
will imitate her exceſſes and turbulence, and anarchy 
become univerſal,  _—_ F 
Theſe diſorders, with all their attendant miſeries are 
inevitable, if the foreign powers are unable to ſtop the 
progreſs of the French revolution. The forces em- 
ployed by the allies are fo great, that ſucceſs is infalliable 
if they be directed by wiſdom and prudence. But if 
the allies abuſe their power and rob the unfortunate 
family, whoſe defender they avow themſelves to be, the 
exceſs of the French people will be juſtified, and the 
ſame dangers and misfortunes will again deſolate Eu- 
ro 4 5 | 
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This ſubject has been more fully diſcuſſed by general 

Dumourier in another work, which he has delivered 

to perſons who havepromiſed. to convey it to the Em- 

peror, and he hopes for the ſake of mankind, that it will 

ndt be negiected or forgotten. 

8 . : Not- 
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Notwichſtanding 1 — Dumourier has contended 
or the neceſity of founding every well regulated govern- 
ment on an ariſtocray, it is not to be undeſtood that he 
would grant all rights and priviliges to the nobles, and 
_ nothing to the people. Nobility was in its origin the 
reward of virtue ; and the titles, honours, and feudal 
rights attached to it, are the legitimate property of 
their deſcendants, and nothing could be more unjuſt. 
than to deprive ſuch of the nobility as have not borne 
14 arms againſt France, of any part of their hereditary 
rights. But nobles ſhould have no privileges in the | 
7 eye of the law, either in engroſſing of places, or in ex- bu 
emption from duties. In a free government, all are | 
equal in this reſpect, and, a nobleman is a ſimple 
J. citizen. He has no juſt claim to the acquiſition of 
* places, but by his ſervices, his talents and his virtues; 
* He has the advantages of education, leiſure, and the 
example of his anceſtry. Of theſe it is his duty te 1 
ma uvail himſelf; but thoſe are only his juſt advantages 
| and in this ſyſtem is to be found the only true equa- 
- bity that has exiſted among any people, either ancient 
or modern. He | 1 
Juppoſing the members of the convention, and the . 
general of the French armies, to have been raiſed if 
rom among the vulgar ; it does not therefore follow * 
that the decrees of the former, or the military eondu 
” | dof the latter ſhould excite the diſdain and the indigna- | 
XX tion of Europe, but becauſe they are criminal, igno- 
k rant, cruel, and abſurd. „ 

A ſtate may exiſt without a king, a court, or a no- 
bility; but it is not true, that a great and power 
ful nation can exiſt without nobility, for nobility being 
the reward of virtue, becomes a motive not eaſily to 

be deſtroyed in the deſcendants men of virtue. F 
But this is only applicable to nobility, as it exiſted 8 
in its origin, for that which is ſold by kings is a 0 
wretched abuſe, the offspring of their avarice, and i 
will ceaſe of itſelf as a ridiculous vanity, when titles 
. ſhall no longer be attended with-pecuniary . 
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| ( i ) 
which the public opinion has for ever aboliſhed 


France, and which, if an attempt be made to reſtore it 
by foreign powers, will but ſerve to produce another 


revolution, _ 


| That kind of ariſtocracy coſidered by general Dh : 


mourier as neceſſary to all government is that of vir- 
tue and talent. To govern men, to fit in judgement 
upon crimes, or fo decide on queſtions of property, to 
' inſtruct men in the duties of religion, to conduct the 
citzens of a great empire in war, are employments that 
muft be ſtudied as other employments are. The de- 
claration of the rights of man, and the conſtitution to 
which it ſerved as a baſis, will inſtruct the future king 
-of the French, in what manner it is his duty to ſele 


thoſe who are to aid him in the government of the 


kingdom. The right of chooſing ſuch men is the 
nobleſt attribute of royalty. Let us examine that ſu- 
blime conſtitution, and we ſhall find that no condi- 
tion can be found more happy for a wiſe and virtuous 
man than that of a king of France. 1 
Permit me, Frenchmen to exhort you to liſten to 
the temperate and informed part of Europe, again 
adopt with ſincerity, that true code of philoſophy, 
and your monarch will be reſpected and powerful, 
your nobility will again become worthy of their an- 
ceſtors, your clergy pious, worthy, and uſeful, and you 
will be the happieſt nation of the worlc. 
This is the ardent and zealous wiſh of a man whom 
ry 2275 would deſtroy becauſe he ſaved your country, and 
as always ſpoken with ſincerity; whom the emigrants 
have loaded with calumnies, becauſe in quitting his 


Wear he would not turn his arms againſt her like 


themſelves ; whom the miniſters of. foreign courts 
have declared to be a dangerous man, becauſe he 
aflerts that the ſovereign power reſides in the people. 
No ſufferings will induce him to alter either his opi- 
nions or his conduct, or abate his wiſhes for your hap- 


pineſs, ſince the conduct of a wile man will ale 


pr 
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influenced by reaſon,” and not the change of ſor- 
- Ye ſovereigns of Europe, be perſuaded, that the 
perſecuted man whom ye ſeem to contemn, and refuſe 
_ aſylum, which be oaght to find among you, although 
having no other title than a pure and honeſt mind, is 
influenced by the love of mankind, which inſpires him 
with reſpect for all juſt authority; that he is actuated 
dy the deſire of ſeeing peace reſtored to all nations; 
and that he abhors war, and renounces it for himſelf, 
be even in the ſervice of his country, excepting when he 
E: Mall deem it neceſſary for ſtopping the progreſs of in- 
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GENERAL DUMOURIER. 
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e 
State of Affairs in France. 


N the preliminary article, the people of France are 
repreſented as bravely contending for the preſer- 
vation of their liberties and indendence, which, it muſt 
be confeſſed were obtained by proceedings in their 
nature too violent to juſtify the expectation that the 
future conduct of the convention would be influenced 
by the calm dictates of moderation. The ſplendid con- 
queſts they had acquired, inſpired them with the notion 
that they muſt neceſſarily be in vincible to all ſubſequent 
exertions of their enemies. They were no longer ſoli- 
eitous to cultivate the friendſhip and confidence of the 
public, who had congratulated them on their ſucceſſes, 
and received them with open arms. While victories 
only preſented themſelves to their imaginations, they 
ks B- [RS aſſume d 
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aſſumed a tyrannical controul over the minds of the 


public, by the agency of turbulent and reſtleſs aſſoci- 


- ations, arbitrarely deſpoiling them of their property, 
and leaving them alike deſtitute of moral phyſical 


liberty. Every reſpectable ſtateſman had retired, for 
the purpoſe pf avoiding the democratical perſecutions 
of the terrible ſociety of Jacobins. 


The king was impriſoned, and well meaning peo- 


ple of every deſcription were pointed out as fit objects 


of perſecution, under the denomination of Moderates, 


Feullan's, or political intriguers. The conſtitution. 


being ſubverted, Paris was in poſſeſſion of the Fe- 


. derates, who had been invited thither by the Giron- 


* 
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dine faction, but who,.on their arrival, were induced 


to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Jacobins.-Perhion, Briflot, 
____ and the other leaders of the Girondines, were threaten- 


ed by the Jacobins with execution by the guillotine; 
but their denunciations of, vengeance were moſt 
violent againſt general Dumourier, whom Marat, Ro- 
bertſpiere, and the leaders of the Jacobine ſociety diſ- 


party deſcribed by the title of the The Politicians,” 
The prejudice. thus excited againſt general Du- 
mourier was wholly deſtitute of foundation; for, ſo 


far from having attached himſelf to either party, he 


confidered them as equally ,inimical to the proſperity 


of France, which he had every reaſon to believe could 


only be ſecured by a revolution that would annihilate 


them both. To effect this purpoſe, his army ſeemed 


to be the moſt effectual reſort, but the next chapter 

will explain how fallacious was the reliance. on that 

reſources | Os 1 FED 
France had nom aſſumed a deluſive appearance of 


proſperity, which elevated the expectations of the na- 


tion, and particularly of the prevailing party: but, in 


fact, ſhe had rendered herſelf odious to foreign pow= 

ers, While imbecility prevailed at home. : 

By the acquiſition of Savoy, the boundaries of the 
French empire, towards Italy, were extended to the 


Alps, 


-tinguiſhed as the protector and chief inſtrument of the 


wo 1 


Alps, and the ſurrender of the country of Nice, was 
an additional aggrandizement to the republic; but 
the acceſſion of theſe territories to the dominions of 
France, was only the reſult of violence. Eck 
In all the towns, clubs were inſtituted, each conſiſt- 
ing of an inconſiderable number of men, whoſe very ex- 
iſtence depended on a change in the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment; and theſe were ſupported by the ſanction of the 
Jacobine ſoldiers diſperſed in the different armies. 
Their raſh determinations immediately operated with 
the force of eſtabliſhed law. Reſolutions were, paſſed, 
without even the ceremony of putting queſtionsto the 
| vote, and every deciſion was obtained by. threats and 
. 8 5 
1 From the foot of the Alps, from the mountains in 
the principality of Baſle, from, Mayence, Liege, and 
tom various parts of Belgium, addreſſes of a patriotic 
tendency, were procured to be tranſmitted to Paris ; 


— 


” 


F © and the national convention ſuppoſed, or affected to 
> ſuppoſe, that in conſequence of foreigners having re- 
4 ſorted to our ſtandard, the ineſtimable bleſſings of li- 
1 berty were ſecured. 1 3 

9 lt may be ſaid, that Geneva was converted into a 


| club of republicans ; and upon being appointed mini- 
| ſter of finance by the Girondine party, Claviere yield- 
ing to his ancient reſentments againſt his native coun» 
try, made a facrifice of general Monteſquiou, who, 
in the diſcharge of his military duty, in the vicinity 
of Geneva, had exerted his endeavours for the preſer- 
FEW vation not only of that city, but alſo of all Swiſſerland, 
from the pernicious influence of the Jacobine party. 
= | Deceived by the artifices of Gobet, biſhop of Paris, 
and Ringler, his nephew, two contemptible adventur- 
g ers, the principality of Porentruy adopted the dangerous 
: reveries that had been ſo induſtriouſly propagated, and 
* incorporated itſelf with the French nation. 
5 Worms, Spire, and Mayence were in poſſeſſion of 9 
Cuſtine; but he had failed in his attempt upon Cob- 1 
lentz, and had evacuated Francfort, after having prop; 
4 Wy % 
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voked the abhorrence of the inhabitants againſt the 
- avaricious and turbulent ſpirit of a people, who had 
converted the (torch of philoſophy into the means of 


lighting up the flames of diſcord. 8 | 
An army under general Bournonville was interpoſed 
'between the forces commanded by Cuſtine and thoſe 
under Dumourier in the Netherlands. But after a 
favourable opportunity had been loft of attacking 
Treves with advantage, this army was nearly ruined 
in a diſgraceful expedition againſt the ſame city. One 
third of this general's forces were deſtroyed, and the 
remainder was under the neceſſity of retreating into 
cantonments in Lorraine, for the purpoſe of recruit- 


Availing themſelves of the advantage afforded them 
by this retreat, the Pruſſians and Auſtrians fo regulat- 
ed their poſitions, that, connected as they were with 
Coblentz, Treves, and Luxembourg, all communica- 
tion between the armies of Cuſtine and Dumourier 
Was effectually cut off. Thus the plan for a joint 
vperation of the two armies could be no longer pur- 
ſued ; the combination thereof having been diſarrang- 


dd by the pride and arrogance of Cuſtine, the igno- 


Tance of the convention, and the treachery of Pache, 
Meunier, and Haſſenfratz, who being intruſted with 
the management of the war department, had contriv- 
ed to diſorganize the armies, and withold the necefla- 
ry means of ſubſiſtence, for the purpoſe of effecting 
Em not Dumourier. rtl. ES 
The Netherlands were under the controul of the 


French forces called the army of Belgia, compre- 


hending the forces commanded by Dumourier, the 


army of the Ardennes, and that under general 
Valence. The latter conſiſted only of fifteen thou- 


I 


and men. Aix-la-Chapelle, and che banks of the 


Meuſe, were occupied by the two armies. 
Numerous clubs kept all the cities of Belgia in a 


continual ſtate of agitation. ' Commiſſioners were 
diſpatched by the convention with orders to carry into 
le | pe | 55 
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effect the unpopular decree of the 1 5th of December, 
vherein the ſequeſtration of all the public property of 


 Belgia was declared. Thus were fruſtrated all the 


ſanguine hopes of annexing to the republic of France 
thoſe valuable provinces, the union of which with the 
French territories, was the object of the above tyran- 

nical decree. Before effecting this re- union, the con- 
vention were anxiouſly deſirous of. poſlefling them- 
ſelves of the property of the inhabitants; and the 
financier Cambon boaſted of being the author of this 

The commiſſtoners appointed by the convention to 


put this decree in execution, were the moſt proper 
that could have been ſelected for diſappointing the ex- 


pectations of their employers, both on account of the 


immorality of their principles, and ferocity of their 
diſpoſitions. Danton was a man, who though un- 


educated, had great energy of mind, but his morals 


were depraved, and his manners diſguſting. In La- 
croix we ſaw an adventurer, and a boaſter, addicted to 


licentious indulgencies, and deſtitute: of every principle 
of honour. Camus was the moſt implacable and 
naughty of the Janſeniſts, among whom he was dif- 
tinguiſhable for want of integrity. The character of 
Trielhard did not materially differ from that of 
Camus. If Merlin had good intentions, his diſpoſi- 
tion was ſplentic and captious; and inflated with no- 
tions of republicaniſm, his public diſcourſes, though 
animated, were unintelligible. Goſſuin's character is 
that of an outrageous monſter, with a mind the moſt 
contemptibly mean and ſordid. ET 5 

At the recommendation of the Jacobine club at 


Paris, thirty-two other perſons were nominated by the 
executive council, to act in conjunRion with the 
above commiſſioners. The majority of theſe, were 


abandoned wretches, inſtigated, by, the rich ſpoils of 


the Belgic provinces to plunder and blood-ſhed. By 
the terror of fire and ſword, they not only urged the 


miſerable inhabitants, to ſolicit an incorporation with 
My - th 
e 


| th} 7 
the French republic, but forcibly poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the property of the churches, and caſ- 
tles, and fold, at an inadequate price the goods 


of all perſons who had the misfortune to incur their 


diſpleaſure, repreſenting them under the opprobrious 
deſcription of ariſtocrats, and ſending indifcriminately 
people of both ſexes and all ages as hoſtages to forti- 
hed and other ſtrong places in France. AE 


The north and weſt of France began to diſcover 


diſſatis faction at this horrid anarchy. The revolters 
of La Vendee were not yet in danger : no difficulty had 


occurred in cruſhing them utterly, if any foreſight had 


exiſted in the national convention, or in the execu- 

tive power. But what is to be expected from a go- 
vernment where, while the wiſe heſitate, and mad men 
ſtep in to decide? Two factions equally attrocious, the 

Mountain and the Girondine party, divided the con- 
vention. | 195 : 


The former, compriſing the moſt furious Jacobins, 


neither palliated their wicked principles, nor attempt- 
ed to conceal their crimes ; they ſpoke of nothing but 
blood and death. Without capacity to govern, and 
having neither knowledge, nor a digeſted plan, they 
would ſubmit to no dominidn whatever. Not even 
the principal men of the faction could boaſt of rulin 
it; and all their liberties conſiſted in anarchy. _ 
The oppoſite party of metaphyſicians and intrigue- 
'ing ſtateſmen, had long abuſed the influence acquired 
by their talents, and more ' cultivated education. 
They had treated the Jacobins with contempt, and 
the executive council was their inſtrument. They 
imagined themſelves ſecurely to hold the government 
though the convention had been diſguſted by their 


pride and arrogance ; and it was eaſily known, that 


this faction were the enemies of royalty, becauſe they 
ſeemed to aſpire to fill its place. | 

Hence the independent part of the aſſembly, who 

execrated the conduct of the Jacobins, ſtood in fear 
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of. the ambitious ſpirit of Condorcet, Briſſot, Pethion, 
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Genſonne, Guadet, Vergniaux, &c. And thus all 
parties became united to humble the preſumptuous 
Girondifts. The animoſity of the contending fac- 
tions haſtened the unhappy king to trial. However, 
the Girondiſts too late diſcovered how fatal this mea- 
ſure was likely to prove to them. Louis, the victim of 
their ambition and of their cowardice, dragged them 


down in his fall, and left the field open to the triumph 


of the Jacobins, Contending intereſts were ſet up 
in the aſſembly, by thoſe who divided the depart- 
ments: each eſpouſing the paſſions of their deputies. 


Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, and Lyons, deteſted the Moun- 


tain, and were the firſt to eſtabliſh an oppoſition ; a 


Civil war has ſucceeded. | 8 

The Pyrenean mountains and the inclemmency of 
weather &i1 ſecured the frontiers of Spain; and that 
kingdom had leiſure to collect the forces that were 
afterwards directed towards Rouſfillon, while the con- 
vention, entirely occupied by the quarrels of the re- 
preſentatives, and by the precarious ſtate of Paris, 


provided no means for repelling the enemy. 


The metropolis of France, that moſt wretched and 
guilty city, thought herſelf the rival of Rome, becauſe, 
within a few months, ſuch ſcenes of maſiacre and 
bloodſhed had been exhibited within her walls as ex- 
ceeded the exceſſes that took place in the capital of 
Rome for a ſucceſſion of ages. . 3 

For the amuſement of her frivolous, and, though 


timid, yet cruel inhabitants, no leſs than forty thea- 


tres were opened, and generally reſorted to; while a 
band of villains, no leſs vain and ridiculous in their 
pretenſions, than barbarous in their actions, ſupported 
by two or three thouſand dependants, the cutcaſts of the 
provinces, and the majority of them not Frenchmen, 


obliterated the memory of the maſſacres and horrors 


of each evening by thoſe of the ſucceeding morning. 
The frightful cavern of the Jacobins vomited forth 
every ill, and ſpread terror through every houſe, 


Men of property trembled, and eitizens, who, in 


peaceful 


— 


leaving the management of public a 


1 


peaceful times would have been mild and virtuous, 


hardened their hearts againſt pity, and ſeemed to ap- 


plaud guilt, leſt they ſhould become its victims. All 
who had the remains of virtue or of ſhame, had re- 


treated, or been driven from the adminiſtration of 
the department, of the municipality, and of the ſec- 


tions. An infallible ſign is ſuppoſed always to prog- 
noſticate the fall of nations; then good men retire, 

Gains, to thoſe vi- 
cious in principle, and turbulent and wicked in 


practice. | 


In ſuch a criſis it is only ſupernatural interpoſition, 


that can avert from the people the dreadful effects of 


univerſal phrenſy and epidemic rage! 
This was the fituation of France in the year 1793, 


and ſuch is the gulph a headſtrong democracy leads to, 


when the populace aſſume the place of the nation, and 
tyranniſe over it by the oligarchy of a few depraved 
and deluded men, ſelected from the refuſe of the com- 


munity. During many ages, the ſenate at Rome con- 
trolled popular vehemence ; and directed it, not to- 


wards private happineſs, but to the aggrandiſement of 
the nation. Rome turned her arms abroad, that ſhe 


might not deſtroy the offspring of her own boſom : - 


but France has no ſuch counterpoiſe as that of the 
ſenate of Rome ; and the want of virtue in the pre- 


ponderating party can bring nothing but diſgrace, 
misfortune; and miſery on the country. 1555 
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CHAP. I. 
State of the F. rench Armies. 


* 


: AD the political condition of France poſſeſſed 


more ſolidity, and her meaſures been more 


prudently regulated, and had the aſſembly gained the 


heatts of the nation to which her arms had 1 4 
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her the way, -inſtead of diſguſting them by a tyranny 


more offenfive than that of eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm, it 


had been impoſſible that this new republic ſhould | 
ſupport herſelf, in oppoſition to the intereſts of all 


Europe, unleſs ſhe had eſtabliſhed a military ſyſtem 


capable of reſiſting a general attack upon her territory 
both by ſea and land, | 


Confident of their powers being equal to every 


undertaking, becauſe ignorant of political combina- 
tions, on the 19th of November, 1792, the national 
convention iflued a decree, proſcribing every deſpot 


in the univerſe, and inviting the inhabitants of all na- 
tions to free themſelves from their yoke ; promiſing 
them protection and fraternity, on condition of thei 


adopting the French ſyſtem. But they ought, t 


have humbled the Empire, Pruſſia, Spain, and Ruſſia, 
before they made fo proud a declaration. A juſt 
aſſembly, regarding and protecting the rights and 


privileges of ſociety, (for man in a ſavage ſtate ha 


no rights, a ſtate of nature confounding all claims, 
muſt have perceived the injuſtice of ſuch a decree, 
The maxim of compelling men to come in, is not mor 
philoſophical in a ſocial, then it is in a theological 
point of view. The Jacobin preacher is not leſs un- 
juſt, than the preacher of the church of Rome; and it 
is degrading of liberty to propogate it, like the alcoran, 
by the word. 


% 


In the violent ſtep of the 19th of November, it will 
at leaſt be ſuppoſed, that the convention, defiring 
to range all men on the ſide of liberty, had taken due 


precautions that the decree ſhould be ſomething more 


than a vain and dangerous boaſt, and conſequently 
that they had placed their military eſtabliſhment on 
the ſtrongeſt footing. | 


General Dumourier, on becoming miniſter of the - 
War department, {which ſituation: he held but three 
days, being appointed on the 13th, and quitting it on 


the 16th of June, 1792) read a bold memorial to the 
national allembly, proving clearly, that they were 
| inattentive 
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the wer department, Servan feigned ſickneſs ; an 


P2004) 
inattentive to the army, and that far from placing it 
in a ſtate to ſupport the war, they were trifling with 


the public liberty and ſafety, This memorial was 
forgotten. The campaign was begun. The gener- 


al's. ſucceſs which ought to have gained him the 


confidence of his fellow citizens, if no further, yet 
as far as reſpected the military department, ſerved 
merely to throw ſuſpicion on every advice he could 
give them. I hey not only altered his plan of the cam- 
paign, but they were deſirous of retarding his too ra- 


pid progreſs. The Girondine party frankly told him, 


they ſhould be extremely ſorry to ſee him force the 
enemy too promptly to demand peace, fince they 


feared the conſequence of the return of the army be- 


fore the conſtitution ſhould be completed, 


Conceiving general Dumourier to be attached to 
the Girondine party, the Jacobins charged him with 


entertaining ambitious views: and the wretched fa- 


bricators of the periodical prints, eſpecially Marat, re- 
preſented him at one time in the character of dicta- 
tor, at another as duke of Brabant, and at another as 
leader of the Orleans faction; and under the laſt fic- 
tion, he was branded with the imputation of intending 
to exalt the eldeſt ſon of the deteſtable Phillip to the 
tirone of France. | „ 
Nothing could be more contridictory than theſe 
calumnies; for, if ambitious of the office of dictator, 
it muſt be abſurd to ſuppoſe that Dumourier could be 
the inſtrument of the houſe of Orleans; if his aim was 
to be duke of Brabant, he had then an intereſt foreign 


to the party intrigues of his country. But the moſt 


abſurd accuſations were ſufficient in France to tarniſh 
innocence. It was, however, ſeen that calumny was 


« 


too feeble to ſtop the progreſs of a victorious general; 


and machinations of a more effective nature were em- 
ployed, and they ended in the deſtruction of the re- 
ſources of the army. 7 

Having experienced the difficulties of conducting 
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Teal, who had formerly been ſecretary to the 


„„ / 


| wich ne Mahir the inſufficiency of his ſtrength for 


the fatigues of his ſituation, he procured himſelf to 
be appointed general of the army of the Pyrenees. 
Servan was lieutenant colonel in the preceding month 
of May. His health, unequal to the duties of the ca- 
binet, was robuſt enough to ſupport the fatigues of 
the field. Vet the revolution, it ſeems, was under- 


taken to reform the improper deſtribution and abuſe 


of public ſtations. | 
The interior department was under the direction of 


* 


Roland, a man remarkable among the Girondifts for 


his intriguing ſpirit, and want of integrity. He had 
a friend HAR Pache ; a man of talents and great 

Maref- 
chal de Caſtries, and preceptor to his ſon. Roland 
imagined he could make himſelf maſter of the war 
department, in-procuring it for Pache. We ſhall ſee 
how far the reſult was favourable to the deſigns of this 


man, 3 | | 
Being made minifter of the war office, Pache 


choſe, or was obliged to appoint, the following perſons 


to different occupations in his department: Meuſ- 
nier, an academician, and a man of underſtanding, but 
of as depraved a mind as any in France; another aca- 
demician, named Vandermonde; a Jacobin, ridiculous 
for the coarſeneſs and vulgarity of his manners, and 
dangerous for his ering diſpoſition, who had aſ- 
ſumed the appellation of Haſſenſartz, to conceal his 
real name of Le Lieyre, under which he would hare , 
been recognized to his diſhonour; and Audouin, 
ſon-in-law to Pache, and who had been vicar of 


* 


Euſtache. 


The conduct of theſe new miniſters occaſioned 
freſh confuſion in the department of war, during the 
moſt important and moſt hazardous campaign. The 
few perſons of experience that remained, were diſ- 
charged, and their ſituations filled, not merely by Ja- 
cobins, but by ſuch of them as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the maſſacres of the firſt fix days of Septem- 


ber 


„ 1 
ber. The adminiſtration eſtabliſhed for the ſupply of 


arms, cloathing, and proviſions, and for regulating the 

hoſpitals, were aboliſhed. The old and experienced 
commiſſaries and contractors were either diſmiſſed, 
calumniated, dragged to the bar of juſtice, or thrown 
into priſon, and rendered infamous without bein 
heard in their own defence. As theſe imprudent in, 
unjuſt meaſures injuriouſly affected all the armies, al- 
though particularly amel at that of Dumourier, the 
complaints of the commanders were univerſal. 

Commiſſioners from the convention were ſent to 
examine into the truth of the complaints; and their 
reports were truly alarming. The committee of mi- 
litary affairs, who, from their want of knowledge, had, 
on former occaſions, ſhewn themſelves only capable of 
embarraſſing the meaſures of the miniſtry, however 
wiſely concerted, was now. made the inſtrument of 
juſtifying the fallacious ſtatements of Pache, in oppo- 
{ition to the reports of the generals and commiſſioners. 
Pache was called to the bar of the convention, but no 
reſolution reſpecting him took place, and the affſemblty 
proceeded to the order of the day. Pache had only to 
withſtand the ſevere and reiterated reproaches of the 
generals. 8 | 2 

A report of the diſtreſſed condition of the Belgic 

army encamped at Liege, was made to the conven- 
tion by the commiſſioners, Camus, Goſſuin, Danton, 
and La Croix ; but to this evil no effectual remedy 
was applied. "The army was compoſed of forty-eight 
battalions ; the completeſt of which were from 
three hundred and fifty, to four hundred -men, and 
many of them were not more than two hundred; the, 
whole amounting to between fourteen and' fifteen 
thouſand foot. The cavalry were about three thou- 
ſand two hundred. Moſt of the ſoldiers were with- 
out ſhoes, and encamped in the mud, their feet being 
protected by nothing but hay twiſted together. The 
reſt of their clothing correſponded with this deplo- 
rable appeararte, Clothes had been diſtributed to 
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ſome ; but thoſe, to the number of fifteen hundred, 
deſerted and returned home. The ſick filled the hoſ- 
pitals, where they were in want of every thing. _Af- 
ter the conqueſt of Belgia, to ſo miſerable condition 
was the victorious army of Jemappe reduce. 
A deficiency of proviſions obliged this army to ſtop 
on the banks of the Meuſe ; and, if its diſtreſs had 
been known to general Clairfait, he might have en- 
3 gaged it with great advantage, for the carriages of the 
i} artillery had been deſtroyed, and in the preceding 
month of December, fix thouſand artillery horſes bad 
4 died at Tongres, and at Liege, for want of forage. 
if The foot had but ten thouſand muſquets in a condition 
for ſervice. The cavalry were in want of boots, ſad- 
dles, cloaks, carbines, piſtols, and ſabres. The army 
was without money; and often the ſtaff officers 
raiſed contributions among themſelves, to make o 
the ſoldiers ſubſiſtence money for the day. . 5 
'Theſe wants, however, might have been ſupplied 
from Brabant, Liege, and Holland ; and: general Du- 
mourier had even entered into the neceſſary contracts, 
and made reports reſpecting them; but every plan ö 
was rejected, and all his arrangements deſtroyed. The * 
commiſſary Ronſin, had orders to condemn, em- I 
barraſs and retard every meaſure. His hoſtility was W 
open ; he paid no regard to the opinion of the gene- | 4 
ral: for he was certain of the ſupport of the military "I 
committee, of the financier Cambon, and of Pache © 
and his dependants, together with the ſecret protec- | 
| tion of the commiſſioners of the convention, who ap- ' 
*1 peared to blame theſe diſorders, but ſuffered them to þ 
1 remain without a check, and in the account they ren- 7 
1 dered in the month of January, they excuſed Ronſin, | 
although they acknowledged him to be unqualifed for >» 
the ſtation he then held. 0 4 
In Paris various manufactures were eſtabliſhed, for 
the ſupply of the armies. Cloth was. conveyed from 
Liege to Paris, to make cloathing for the troops. 
Leather for ſhoes was 2 at Liege, at Ds, | 
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and all along the banks of the Meuſe; and theſe arti- 
cles were ſent to the army at nine livres each pair, 
altho? at Liege ſhoes coſt no more than four livres or 
four livres ten ſous per pair. Cloaks that could be 
manufactured at Antwerp for nineteen or twenty-one | 
livres each, coſt fifty livres each at Paris; and cloaks * 
were ſent from Paris to the army. Corn from the 
Netherlands was ſent to Paris by the way of Nantz, 
and after being ground in the mills of Mont Martre, 
near that city, was ſent back to the Netherlands. 
Tue moſt ſerious diſadvantage reſulting from theſe 
diſorders, was their influence on the conduct of the 4 
ſoldiery. We have already taken a review of the 4 
character of theſe troops, and have ſeen how difficult l 
it was for general Dumourier to avail himſelf of their 
courage. It may even be ſaid, that he had accom- 
er what ſeemed to be impoſſible; and that in 
eating the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, he obtained a 
victory more tedious and difficult over his licentious 
ſoldiers, having introduced diſcipline and love of order 
into an army, one fourth part of which was compoſed 
of troops of the line, infected by the prejudices of the 
times, and the other three parts of volunteers, each 
- having an opinion of his own, and each proud of his 
victories, and ſuſceptible of more miſchief than good, 
by his notions of equality. . c 
At the commencement of the campaign of 1792, 
the battalions were in want of officers. The ſuperior 
officers were ill choſen, and were without influence. 
The ſoldiers themſelves choſe their captains, lieuten- 
ants, and ſubaltern officers, and hence theſe officers 
were ſubject to the caprice of men, who acknowledg- 
ed no ſuperior. A ſingle Jacobin was ſufficient to 
ruin a battalion, by his licentious diſcourfes ; and it 
- was only by culpable condeſcenſions that an officer 
could preſerve his rank, or obtain promotion. 
Famine and other extreme afflictions, made the city 
- bf Liege the ſepulchre of great numbers of French- 
men; and indeed, this place proved more fatal to the 
52 wu 4 army 
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army than Capua, with its enjoyments, had been to the 
9 Carthaginians. a 4 
'$ The citizens of Liege carried the revolutionary 
* principles to.an exceſs, proportioned to the extent of 
3 their ſufferings, when they were betrayed and ſubdued 
i by the. Pruſſians. They had therefore withdrawn 

their confidence from the leaders of the revolution, 
who laboured to ſecure liberty on the foundation of 
wit 14-7: 5 | {ER 
Fabry and Cheſtre!, who were very honeſt men, 
1 and wiſhed only for the welfare of their country, had 
intirely loſt their influence, The populace of Outre- 
. meuſe, perhaps the moſt dangerous in Europe, after 
thoſe of London and Paris, had made themſelves maſ- 
ters, not of the government, for there was none, but 
of the public force. Thoſe unhappy men thought 
only of revenge and puniſhment. "They conducted | 
the French ſoldiers into the houſes of their particular 
enemies, whom they treated as ariſtocrats.z that is to 
fay, they pillaged and murdered the. N 
In this dreadful civil war, each French ſoldier took 
an active part either for or againſt his hoſt, and con- 
tributed to deſtroy the little diſcipline and good con- 
duct which had hitherto exiſted in the army, in the 
midit of miſery, want, and complicated diſtreſſes. But 
it was impoſſible to puniſh, for it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cover the guilty. The people of Liege caſt the fault 
upon the F rench; and the French recriminated upon 
the people of Liege. 8 
It was the intention of the general to inflict the pu- 
niſhment of death upon the perpetrators of ſuch 44 
crimes ;z and this had even been demanded of him by 2 
his army in a moment of enthuſiaſm. But the com- 
miſſioners, while they ſeemed to approve of this ſeve- 
rity, ſecretly and effectually oppoſed it. Since that 
time, we have ſeen that the execution of the unfortu- 
nate Cuſtine, was the conſequence of his having ſub- 
jected the troops under his command to be puniſhed 
with death. 2 1 | | 4 
. C2 The 44 
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- The army under general; Dumourier were ſtationed 
in cantonments from Aix-la-Chapelle to Liege; and 
all the officers.who could not procure quarters with 
their battalions, repaired to thoſe cities. Thus the 


ſoldiers were almoſt left without commanders. Want 


had carried marrauding to its higheſt pitch. The 
ſoldiers robbed in bands from village to village; and 
the peaſants took their revenge in killing ſuch as, at 
my time, they found ſingle. 5 hs 7 
- Prevented by theſe circumſtances from puſhing on 
to Cologne, and forcing Clairfait to repaſs the Rhine, 
general Dumourier reſolved at leaſt to ſecure the 
leuſe. He therefore ordered the army of the Ar- 
dennes, conſiſting of 15, ooo men, and commanded by 
general Valence, to join him; and placed them on 
his right, in the countries of Stavelo, Malmedy, Spa, 
Verviers, and Huy. A body of 18, ooo men, under 
the command of general d' Harville, occupied the 
 Meuſe from Givet to Namur; having his out- poſts at 
Ciney, Marche, and Rochefort. "The army undes 
general Miranda, conſiſting of 18, ooo men, occupied 
the left, from Tongres to Ruremonde. 8 
The garriſon of the Netherlands was compoſed of 
ſome battalians lately arrived from France. The line 
thus formed along the Meuſe amounted from 65,000 
to 70, ooo men; and it would have been ſufficient to 
have ſeized upon the country between the Meuſe and 
the Rhine, and to have occupied the banks of that 
laſt river from Burick to Cologne, if it had been poſ- 
fible; firſt, to take Maeſtricht, which General Dumou- 
fier was not permitted to attempt, although he had 
propoſed it in the beginning of December, and had it 


then in his power to effe&t ; fecondly to place a garri-- 


ſon in Juliers, which-was alſo forbidden him, becauſe it 
was deemed neceſſary to keep terms with the Elector 
Palatine, leſt he ſhould deliver the paſſage of Manheim 


to the Imperial army, by which means they would have 
cut off the army cf Cuſtine from Alface ; and, laſtly; 
if the army of Belgia had been ſupplied with provi- 


ſions, 


— 
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of France, 


riety of cauſes oppreſſed with chagrin; and, if it ca- 


* 


ſons, ammunition; arms, cloathing, and mogey, it 
might have marched in the month of December, and 
have forced the Imperialiſts to re- paſs the Rhine. 
Without being in poſſeſſion either of Guelders, 
Venloo, or Maeſtrecht, General Dumourier was 
convinced of the impracticability of retaining his po- 
ſition on the Meuſe; and to this effect he wrote to 
the Convention, and to the miniſter of the war depart- 
ment. His ſentiments: on this ſubject will be found 
in his correſpondence with Pache, printed in January 
1793. Toward the cloſe, of the preceding November 
his quarrel commenced with that Miniſter, with the 
Jacobins who ſupported him, and with the conven- 
tion, who had not diſcernment to ſee the effects of his 
criminal condudd't. Dt TEL 
The trial of the unfortunate king commenced in 
January, It was the 5 mildneſs and bene- 
volence of this monarch's character, that brought him 
to the ſcaffold. From that inſtant, the general fore- 
ſaw the crimes and misfortunes that have ſince ſprung 
from the chaos in France. Heattempted to ſound the 
diſpoſitions of his army reſpecting the king, but his 
ſtaff officers, whom he employed in the taſk elected no- 
things and thenceforward the General was proſcribed. 
ot one ſoldier, not one officer, would reflect on the 
impending fate of the king: a general apathy, per- 
vaded the whole army; and upon obſerving their 
phlegmatic diſpoſition General Dumourier was deter- 
mined to accelerate his propoſed viſit to the capital 
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General Dumourier proceeds from Leige to Paris. 


WHite reſident in the palace of the Prince Biſhop 


of Leige, General Numourier was from a va 


bu 


1 


be a e>nſolation tot hat Prelate; he may read, with 
- pleaſure, that, after the moſt ſplendid victories, this 
eneral was more unfortunate than himſelf, He had 
12 harraſſed by the calumnies of the Jacobins, from 
: the moment that he had ſaved France, by driving a 
formidable foe out of her territory. The conqueſt of 
Belgia had increaſed the column of his enemies, to ex- 
preſs himſelf in the words he ufed to the national 
convention, after the battle of Jemappe. He almoſt 
reproached himſelf with having, by the ingratitude of 
his fellow- citizens, loft the opportunity of quitting ths 
command that was offered him on his return Fo 
Champa tne. He had cauſed the war to be teclured, 
in his former ſituation as miniſter of foreign affairs; 
he had afterwards conducted it with glory as a ge- 
neral; he had nothing therefore to reproach himſelf 
on theſe accounts; but he ſaw the ſucceſſes of the war 
mouldering away, and he could not but be penetrated 
with grief, ſince the important ſhare he had taken in 
the public concerns, during nine months, had incor- 
porated his fate with that of his country. kg 
| His councils were diſregarded, and all his letters 
and memorials were either rejected, or miſinterpreted. 
Cambon declared, nothing could be more dangerous 
to a republic than a victorious general. It was laid 
down as an axiom in the tribune of the national 
convention, that ingratitnde was a neceflary virtue 
in republicans. The Convention withheld the re- 
compences due to the heroes of Champagne and 
Belgia, becauſe the General had demanded them. 
By a decree, they authorized the miniſter of war to 
annul the nomination of officers made by the gene- 
rals, and the corps was conſequently deſtitute of 
officers. Strangers, without qualification for publie 
ſervices, came into France, to gather the fruits of the 
toils of the army. I he General complained of theſe 
(things to the national convention; and declared, if 
they would not do him right reſpecting them, both 
as to therwants of his army and the other evils, which 
Jo | WAS 
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the commiſſioners Camus, 


„ 


were the cauſe of its imbecily and diſorganization, 
he ſhould be compelled to reſign his command. 
The general forcibly urged the indiſpenſible ne- 


ceſſity of revoking the unpopular, impolitic, and un- 


juſt decree of the 15th of December, which had nearly 


driven the Belgians into a ſtate of diſſention. Not- 


withſtanding the remonſtrances of the general, it was 
reſolved in the convention, that the decree ſhould 
take place on the firſt of January, Cambon had 
obtained this deciſion, being aided by the - ſupport of 

Gofluin, Danton, and La 
Croix; and the two latter boaſted, that they had 
done ſo, to avenge themſelves for an inſult they had 
Teceived at Ath, where they had been refuſed a lodg- 
ing: The general's honour was concerned in pre- 


venting the execution of the- tyrannical decree, be- 


cauſe when he entered the Netherlands, on the third 
of November he publiſhed, with the ſanction of the 


national convention, a proclamation, declaring to the 


Belgians, that the French entered their country as 
friends and brethren ; that they came to give them en- 
tire liberty; and that the people ſhould be left to chuſe 
their own conſtitution, and mode of government, 


without interference of the French: The deeree not 


only deftroyed the force of this proclamation, but alſo 
robbed the unhappy Belgians of all remains of liberty. 
The commiſſioners ſequeſtered the public property, 
and that of the clergy ; this nation no longer poſſeſ- 
ſed any public revenue, nor the authorities neceſſary to 
preſerve even the form of government. 
In the plunder of this country, which had not 
been reduced by the force of arms, but had voluntarily 
united itſelf to the republic ef France, Cambon hoped 


to find conſiderable reſource for the proſecution of the 


«war. This criminal and ſordid conduct produced no 
benefit to France; on the contrary, it not only 
-deprived her of 40,000 men, that the Belgians were 
willing to furniſh, and fifty millions of livres, that they 


would have poured into the French treaſury, to con- 


tribute 


WE ew 


bute to the defence of their liberty; but was followed 
by the loſs of thoſe fince provinces, and excited a de- 
teſtation of the national convention and their com- 


miſſioners, that will never be removed. . 


One of the clauſes of this decree, enjoined the ge- 
nerals to carry the whole into execution, and to place 


the ſeals on the public property. General Dumourier 


rejected this diſhonourable employment; and the 


commiſſioners Fun the charge to Ronſin, who em- 
ployed as his in 

all Jacobins, who purloined one half the wealth they 
were ordered to ſecure in the name of the republic. | 


-Unable to repreſs the . iniquitous proceedings, the 
general determined, at leaſt, to mark his diſapproba- 


tion of them as much as he could, to the Belgiang, by 


being abſent, if that were poſſible, while they ſhould 
_ be tranſacting. On. theſe, and all the other ſubjects of 
his vexation, he explained his ſentiments ſo clearly to 


the commiſſioners, and: general Valence ſupported his 
reaſonings with ſuch force, that in a conference at 


Liege, between the commiſſioners, the generals, and 
the adminiſtrators that were entruſted with providing 


ſubſiſtence for the army ; when it was clearly explain- 


ed to. theſe commiſſioners, that ſo far from ſupplying - 
him with, means of de, they were not able to 
furniſh the proviſions neceſſary for enabling him to 


maintain the poſition he then held at Liege. 


o 


At length, it was determined that Camus, preſident 
of the commiſſion, ſhould return to Paris, attended by 
general Thovenot, the firſt to make a ſuitable report 
to the national convention, and the ſecond to lay be- 


fore the military committee an account of the wants 


of the army, and to obtain the neceſſary arrangements, 


and alſo ſolid and ample contracts for eſtabliſhing ma- 
gazines on the Meuſe, and more than all the reſt, to 


obtain a revocation of the decree of the 15th of De- 


dcember, which added the whole Belgic nation to the 
enemies of France. 


The journey, however, was altogether W 


not- 


3 
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ruments, ſoldiers. and clerks of office, 
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notwithſtanding the talents of general Thouvenot, be- 
cauſe Camus opinionated, deceitful, and vulgar, not 

' contented with engroſſing ali the honour of the em- 
baſſy, aſſumed the ſole right of ſpeaking, ſupported 
the decree, and yielded to the will of others reſpecting 
the article of the committee of contracts. "Thus, in- 

ſtead of removing the evils complained of, he only en- 
creaſed the general's difficulties and embarraſments. 

In the interim, general Dumourier retired to the 
palace 6f Liege, and employed himſelf in reflecting 
upon his unfortunate circumſtances, and ſoliciting 

permiſſion to repair to Paris. He repeatedly ſtated in 
his letters and memorials, that it would be impoſſible 
for him to continue in command, if the conventi 

did not aboliſh the committe of contracts, which was 

= _ compoſed of men of the moſt imprincipled characters, 

who had rendered abortive aj] the engagements he had 
entered into for purchaſes from the Belgians ; and he 

7 expoſtulated on the expediency of diſplacing the war- 

miniſter, through whoſe miſconduct the armies had 

already been nearly brought to run. 

Such were the oſtenſible motive on which the gene- 
ral demanded leave to go to Paris. He had another, 
however, much more N ; but which he conceal- 
ed with the . utmoſt care. It was to endeayour to 

| fave the unfortunnate Louis the XV th, by repreſent+ 
ing to the governing party, the danger to which the 
nation was expoſed, from the neighbouring ſtates, and 

the neceſiity of forming a ſolid plan for the campaign, 

(3 which it would be neceſſary to commence at a very 

b early period. This conſideration, aided by the in- 

fluence he ſuppoſed himſelf to have over ſome of the 
partizans in the convention, might be the means of 

protracting the trial of the king. | 1 

- Such was the embarraſſed ſituation of general Du- 

mourier, and ſuch were the objects that engroſſed his 

attention, at the time when the Jacobins were uſing | 
their utmoſt endeavours to exhybit a criminal accuſa- ” 
tion againſt him; and when. they pretended _— 
| | a 


$: 
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had paſſed his time ſurrounded by courtezans and 
actreſſes. They indeed had ſent him a detachment 
from the opera; but theſe returned to Paris after a 
ſtay of no more than twenty-four hours. This expe- 
dition, and that of a troop of comedians from the 
theatre of Montanſier, coſt the nation more than 
100, ooo livres, the government pretending to incul- 
cate French revolutionary principles to che Belgians, 
by exhibiting democratic pieces on their theatres. 
he general diſdained to be the encourager of ſuch 
follies. All that he ſaw of theſe deputies from the 
opera was at his table, having invited them to dinner. 
And certainly they conducted themſelves with much 
| decency and good ſenſe ; diſcovering more ſagacity 
than the miniſters that ſent tem. 
To. obtain his leave of abſence, was found a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. Pache and the Jacobins fear- | 
ed his preſence at Paris. Having in vain, pleaded the 
ſtate of his health, and his need of repoſe, he was at 
length, compelled to engage the commiſſioners to de- 
mand the leave of abſence directly in their own. 
names, and to declare ſolemnly his determination ta 
reſign in caſe of refuſal. ; e 
| Merwirkſtaniting the irregularities and vices that 
infected the army, there remained a ſentiment of juſ- 
tice among the ſoldiers, which ſecured their attach- 
ment to a general, with whom they had always been - 
victorious, and to whom they could no way attribute 
their preſent diftreſs. The commiſſioners therefore 
declared in their letters, that the army would certain- 
ly diſband themſelves, ſhould the general reſign. The 
leave of abſence arrived, and the general prepared in- 
ſtantly to depart ; after La Croix had propoſed to make 
a tour with him to Aix-la-Chapelle, in the hopes of 
detaining him till longer in that country. But Du- 
mourier had ſecretly determined never more to reſume 
the command; and was not willing, by viſiting the 
uarters, to make a tacit engagement with the ſoldiers 
for his return, | 9 TIE 15 | 
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On his arrival at Bruſſels, Dumourier found the 
command of that place had devolved to general 


Moreton. This man, who died in good time at 


Douay, had played a very curious part at Paris in the 
revolution. He was an ariſtocrat, taking that word in 
its moſt odious acceptation. He had been colonel of 
the regiment of La Fere, and had heen broken under 


potiſm. 


republican party; and his influence in the councils of 


the old government, for the vileſt acts of military deſ- 


Reſentment threw him into the hands of the 


the Palais Royal, had made him one of the chief ac- 


tors in the revolution. 


cobins, 


ſentence; 


ſtate * - 


Become ſecretary of the Ja- 


he Pome to procure a reviſion of his former 
ut the ſentence remained in its original 


He was afterwards" appointed colonel in the 
army of the north ; and as he was well acquainted 
with all the parts of the diſcipline of the iniantry, and 


had conſiderable ability, general Dumourier appoint- 
ed him chief of the ſtaff to the army of the north. 


Upon the departure of Dumourier, to take the com- 
mand in Champagne, Moreton found himſelf unable 


to penetrate into his intentions; and though a man of 
-undoubted courage, his miſconduct at the breaking up 
of the camp at Maulde, was ſo offenſive to the inha- 
bitants of Valencienes, that he was in danger of being 


put to a violent death by them. 


Upon the return of general Dumourier to the army 


of the north, which had then become the army of 
Belgia, he reſtored Moreton to the rank of major ge- 
neral. But as Thouvenot poſſeſſed qualities for the 
ſituation, which Moreton wanted, Dumouricr made 
the latter lieutenant-general by ſenority (for ſix months 
was ſufficient to advance men to the higheſt rank by 
ſeniority in this revolutionary army); and gave him 
the command at Bruſſels and in Brabant, in order to 
make general Thouvenot head of the ſtaff. More- 
ton then threw off all reſtraint towards general Du- 
mourier; and entirely gained over by the Jacobins, to 
whom he already owed many obligations, he oppoſed 
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the ſentiments and judgment of his general in every 
offible way. He adopted the decree of the x5th of 
bet and became hateful to the people of Bra- 
bant. _ | | 
General Dumourier found him ſurrounded by the 
Jacobin populace. A newly raiſed corpſe, aſſuming 
the name of Sans Culottes, came to harrangue the 
general; and made uſe of the phraſes thou and citizen. 
Dnourier was offended with this groſſneſs; and 
plainly told them, that being chiefly French ſoldiers, 
they ought not to addreſs him inſuch familiar phraſes, 
becauſe ſuch expreſſed an equality inconſiſtent with 
- the diſcipline of an army; that they ought to call him 
general or citizen-general, but never citizen without 
ſuch like addition. He ordered their ſtatutes to be 
brought to him, and told them that on his return from 
Paris, he would decide reſpecting them. : for this mob 
demanded pay; and were really paid, though unknown 
to the general, with the conſent of the commiſſioners, 
as a recompenſe for their ſervices, or rather for the at- 
trocious vexations of which they had been the au- 
thors. 5 05 
Previous to this period, general Dumcurier had 
tranſmitted a proclamation to Liege, the object of 
which was, to induce the Belgians to hold their prima- 
ry meetings, and without delay to convene an aſſem- 
bly of their conſtituents for in the decree of the 15th 
of December it was ſaid, that the ſequeſtration of the 
public property {hould ceaſe, when the people of Bel- 
gia ſhould have choſen their repreſentives. The com- 
miſſioners ſaw clearly, that the appointment of an aſ- 
ſembly would reſtore the Belgians to their liberty, and 
would deprive the commiſſioners of the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public revenue, and eſpecially of the op- 
portunity of wandering of the churches. They 
therefore delayed the publiſhing of the general's pro- 
clamation ; and afterwards oppoſed its execution, and 
prevented the holding of the primary aſſemblies at 
Aloft, the place Dumeurier had appointed, with a view 
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pecting the ill effects of the commitee of contracts, 


Tours, Orleans, Blois, or Bruges, inſtead of at Ver- 


Pl. 


his arrival at Paris, on the firſt of January, 


as privately as poſlible, and to ſee only his particular 


_ firmed, and even aggravated by two decrees paſſed on 


{ a 


to counteract the influence of the. populace of Bruſ- 
ſels. The general had been warned by the example or 
Louis the XVIth. who might have avoided the influ- 
ence of Paris, by aſſembling the ſtates-general at 


ſailles. General Dumourier now haftened to Paris, 
ſeeing no probable means remaining of reſcuing-the 
Belgians from the tyranny of the national conven- 


tion. ; » {257% 1 
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Seneral Dumourier arrives at Paris. 


| general ,Dumourier conſidered, that during his 
reſidence in that capital, and after the expulſion of th 

Pruſſians from Champagne, Marat and the other Ja- 
cobin journaliſts, had reproached him for Wei at 
the theatre, and with ſeeking popularity, and therefore 
reſolved; to avoid all places of public refort, to live 


friends, on ſuch perſons as might be uſeful to him in 


the objects of his journey. VI ͤ 
For five ſuccelfive days, he confined himſelf to his 
apartment, employing that time in drawing up four 
memorials ; the firſt, on the neceſſity of recalling the 
decree of the 15th of December, which had been con- 


the 28th and 31ſt of the ſame month; the ſecond, reſ- 


and the expediency of replacing on the old'footing the 
the ſupply of the army with proviſions forage, horſes, 
clothing, &c. by the appointment of intelligent con- 
tractors; and the thiad, and fourth on military affairs, 
and the plans of the enſuing campaign. He coneclud- 
ed each of theſe memorials by a new declaration of 
his reſolution to reſign, if the national convention 
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mould neglect any of theſe objects. He accompani- 
ed them by a letter to the preſident, requeſting him to 
Engage the convention to form a new committee for 
the purpoſe of treating with the generals, both as to 


the wants of the armies, and military operations, to be 


In future purſued. 


The memorials and letters were, on the 17th of Fo 


| January, tranfmitted to the preſident, whoſe name was 
Treillbard, who had formerly been an advocate, and 
who, ſhortly. after this, was joined with Merlin of 
Douay, another advocate, to the four former commiſ- 
fioners of Belgia. The preſident, neglecting to com- 
municate the papers to the convention, general Du- 
mourier wrote him another letter, preremptory but 
conciſe. VV . 
A ſummary accoun: of this affair was given to the 
"convention on the 17th of the ſame month. The 
letter was read, but the memorials were ſuppreſſed 
there, and ſent to a committee af twenty-one mem- 
ders, recently eſtabliſhed, under the name of the com- 
mitte of general ſafety. The moſt popular members 
"of all the other committees had been ſelected for this 
- Committee... They opened their fittings on the 13th, 
and the general was invited to attend. The memo- 
rials being read, ignorant and frivolous diſputes ſuc- 
-  *cceded. All ſpoke together; and, after fitting three 
| Hours, they broke up without the leaft progreſs, A 
further memorial, detailed on certain points, was de- 
manded of the general. As to the plan of the cam- 
paign, the members unanimouſly agreed utterly to de- 
celine the conſideration of it, alledging that it belong- 
ed to the executive council. 5 
In the evening of the 15th, the general attended a 
ſecond ſitting of the committee, with a memorial con- 
- taining a minute ſtatement of the required informa- 
tion. There were not more than half the members 
preſent. They dropped in one after another; and, 
Funning flightly through the memorial, which was 
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very long and intricate, no more took place on the 
ſub 8 15 . VVV 
Ia the mean time general Valence arrived from the 


army, and being admitted to the committee, he read a 
memorial reſpecting the recruiting and new modelling 
of the army. He propoſed that the infantry ſhould be 
divided into brigades by incorporating two batallions 
of the national guards with each batallion af the line, 


This project, adopted by the convention in the midſt 
of the enſuing campaign, compleated the ruin of the 


French army, by rendering it a body of mere volun- 
teers without reſtraint or diſcipline, The attention of 
the committee, whoſe trifling and inquiſitive diſpoſi- 
tions was equalled only by their -ignorance and indif- 
ference to the public — * was caught by this no- 


velty, although it ought never to have been diſeuſſed 
but in a time of peace, or at leaſt, not till the con- 
cluſion of the campaign; and the committee entirely 
threw aſide the important objects contained in the pa- 


pers preſented by general Dumourier. 5 
Having quitted the army of Alſace, and taken upon 


himſelf the command of that in the county of Nice, 


general Biron aſliſted at the third fitting, and read a 
very preſſing memorial, reſpecting the new commiſſa- 
ries and the committee of contracts. The miniſter of 
war being ſummoned to attend, and not being able to 


anſwer to the accuſations of the three generals, was 


very groſsly treated by the committee, charmed with 
finding an opportunity of humbling a miniſter. They 
had however a juſt occaſion in the preſent inſtance, 


: for the miniſter had no other defence to produce than 
the ſtatements, which were taxed with being falſe. 
And the whole affair was referred to the military com- 


mittee.. | 


At a fourth committee, only five members attend- 


ed, and they did not proceed to buſineſs ; but, on ſe- 


parating, they told general Dumourier, that they 


would fend for him when they ſhould have occaſion to 


conſult him again, 1 the genetal retired 
a 5 J 3 ; 


- 


to 


\ 


the ruin of the nation. The convention were occu-. 
pied by nothing but the trial of the king; which was 


cent barbarity. 


* 


ed in the convention, and publicly manifeſted his zeal 


has ſince been the cauſe of his uninterrupted- and in- 


- 


6 à ſmall country houſe at Clichy, from whence ha 
repaired eyery day to Paris, in the proſecution of his 
greateſt object, that of faving the king. He was ne- 

ver again called to attend the committee of general 
ſafety. All the important affairs were ſuſpended at 
this time, for the purſuit of a meaſure that involved 


proſecuted with the greateſt bitterneſs and moſt inde- 
On the event of his memorials, general Dumourier 
believed the ſalvation or the ruin of his country to de- 
pend. Had they been adopted, he would have appear- 


in favour of the unfortunate monarch, He flattered 
himſelf, that in this undertaking he ſhould have an im- 
portant influence. Re would have been ſupported by 
a number of officers and ſoldiers of his army, who 
were on leave of abſence at Paris, and by adding other 
means to theſe, he would have commanded a party 
ſafficiently ſtrong to counteract the Jacobins, and 
their ſupport, the federates. This reſource was loft; - 
and, far from being able to ſave the king, the general, 
deſtitute of power. and influence, and confidercd as a 
man dangerous to the republic, becauſe he diſapproved 
of the crimes that were-committing, feared only to in- 
jure Louis XVI. by precipitaing the horrible cataſ- 
trophe, which thenceforward appeared inivitable, and 


exbauſtible grief. 5 | e 

General La Bourdonnaye, a man of very confined 
talents, and in all other reſpects contemptible, in re- 
venge for having loſt the command of the army of the 
north in the preceeding year, in conſequence of com- 
plaints made zgainft him by general Dumourier, pub- 
liſhed throughout Paris, that the general had no other 
object in coming there than to ſave the mt honeſt man 
in th kingdom. It was an appellation that indeed gene- 
ral Dumourier had very juſtly given to the king, in a 
ä | RE SS + | letter 
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lettef written in 1791; and which had been printed, 
as well as the other papers, found in the iron cheſt de- 
livered up to the convention by Roland. 1 
The Jacobins, and particularly Marat and his fac - 
tion, induſtriouſly circulated the ſame report. It was 
ſaid that the general held conſultations with Roland 
and the Girondiſts every evening. And theſe laſt, of- 
fended that he was unwilling to conſult with any but 
the Jacobins in private, ſpread the rumour that he was 
accuſtomed to hold ſecret meetings with Philip Ega- 
lite : that man unworthy of bearing the title of duke 
of Orleans. . | | „ 
Dumourier daily attended the council, returning in 
the evening to Clichy. But he never dined with any 
of the miniſters, excepting Le Brun and Garat. He 
ſhunned the houſes of Monge, miniſter of the marine ; 
Roland, miniſter of the home department; Claviere, 
| Miniſter of the finances; and above all, that of Pache, 
miniſter of the war department. 1 
The office of the war department was become the 
moſt diſguſting place imaginable ; here four hundred 
clerks, and a number of women, carried ſlovenlineſs 
in appearance, and coarfenefs of manners, to an ex- 
treme ; public buſineſs was neglected, and peculation 


and rapacity were committed upon all parties. Seve- 


ral of the villains employed in this department, having 
Haſſenfratz and Meuſneir at their head, worked day 
and night to collect falſe depoſitions, and to forge pa- 
pers, to ſubſtantiate the accuſation that Haſſenfratz 
had made at the Jacobin ſociety againſt the general, 
with having embezzled twelve hundred thouſand 


livres in his contracts in Belgia. They excited the 


hatred of the federates againſt the general; and often, 
in paſſing by groups of theſe, he has heard them pro- 


poſe in a loud voie to place his head on the top of a 
pike. One day in particular, he thought himſelf hap- 


py in eſcaping through a narrow paſſage from a gang : 


of thoſe federates in the ſtreet of Montmartre, being 


warned againſt them by a tradeſman who knew him, 


3 | he 
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he having formerly lived two years in the ſame fireet. 


In the general meetings of the ſections and in the cof- 
fee-houſes, men were paid to declaim againſt him ; 


and it was more than once in contemplation to ſeize 


IÞ | 


upon his perſon. 


The execrable FORE mand of the national 


| guards at Paris, profeſſed a great attachment to general 
umourier ; and frequently preſſed him to dine with 


his ere. His deſign was to entice him to 


dine with Marat. The general always declined the 


invitation; but, that he might eſcape aſſaſſination, he 


was under the neceſſity of uſing the moſt ed 


ing excuſes for declining to attend. 


"4 
The general's ſituation was rendered Mill more "WE 
tical, by a circumſtance which took place at this time, 


although he had no concern it. Colonel Weſterman 


had caned Marat on the Pont- neuf, for having, in his 


journal, accuſed the colonel of being the crea- 
ture of general Dumourier, and the principle inſtru- 
ment of his frauds. Marat thirſted to avenge himſelf 


on the general whom he ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
the inſult. Dumourier every day received intimations 
of Marat's deſigus againſt him, both from particular 
friends, and by. anonymous letters; and the general 
for the firſt time in his life, adopted the LI 1 


carrying piſtols in his pocket. 


While at table with the general, one day Du Bois 
de Crance, one of the moſt cruel and cowardly of the 
Jacobins, ſhewed a diſpoſition to offend him, imagin- 
ing that he would be terrified by his great bulk and 


the ferocity of his air. General Dumourier laid hold 
of him, and impoſed filence upon him very effectually. 


Du Bois de Crance, in revenge, repeated every day in 


the convention, that Dumourier deſpiſed its members, 


8 it as an aſſembly conſiſting of four hundred 
0 


ols headed by three hundred robbers. "Thus a vio- 


ent ſtorm gathered round the general, who having 


been long before proſcribed, his inveterate enemies 
now 


088. 7 


Oy only waited for an opportunity to arreſt and bring | | 


him to trial. 555 


5 HY 


r . 
Trial of Louis XVI, 


THE trial of the king was precipitated with the 

1 utmoſt rancour of animoſity, and the moſt bar- 
barous triumph. "The trial is in the hands of all the 
nations of Europe. The ' proofs, documents, and 
pleadings are publiſhed, and will remain the diſhonour 
_ of the French nation to all poſterity. Never was 
crime committed with ſuch cowardice, and ſuch deli- 
berate malice. More than an hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the pretended tribunal, had printed and pub- 
hſhed their opinion, even before they had been made 
acquainted the facts and papers, on which it ought to 
have been founded. They ought therefore to have 
abſtained from giving their vote, or their votes ought 
to have been rejected ; but the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. had none of the privileges of an accuſed man 
on his trial. It is aſtoniſhing that the three hundred 
and ten members, who had the courage to vote for 


te preſerving the king's life, in ſpite of the daggers 


at their throats, had not reſolutely inſiſted, that each of 
the judges who had given his opinion publicly in 
writing, ſhould be incapacitated frem voting. But 
thoſe friends of humanity will pardon this reflection 
in an hiſtorians who, far from deſigning to caſt any re- 
proach upon them, wiſhes to have the power of raiſing 
a column to their names, as deſerving of remember- 
ance as were the names of the heroes of Marathon. 
Ihe moſt diſſolute and corrupt aſfzmbly that ever 
was convened, compriſed three hundred and ten men 
who acted with conſcience and courage, in the midſt 
of general depravity and cowardice, and to whom the 
royal family of France has an eternal obligation. 


Ju 
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Juft and humane citizens, receive the homage of a 
ſoldier, who acknowledges more fortitude in your 
conduct, than he has ſhewn, or than he has ſeen, in all 
his > _i where he commanded with . ſucceſs and 


— 


glor 
840 3 is the aifntereſled homage of s A man, who ex- 
pects no favours from kings, and who is an unfeigned 
d ardent friend to liberty. That country which he 
has ſerved with the pure zeal of patriotiſm, he found 
himſelf compelled to renounce ; foreſeeing, that from 
the falſe policy of the combined powers, ſhe muſt again 
be reduced to the intolerable yoke of an arbitrary go- 
vernment, or remain a republic, under the pernicious 
and oppreſſive ſyſtem of the Jacobins. He has aban- 

doned every hope of ſeeing France governed by a 
conſtitutional king, ſubje& to the controul of, and at 
the ſame time the protecter of the law. Velen virtues 
will appear the more ſplendid from being contraſted to 
the conduct of the Girondines, whoſe proceedings, as 

far as they are known, ſhall be recorded in the page of 
hiſtory, whoſe province it is to perpetuate the infamy 
of guilt, 

Whether it was ever the intention of the Giron- 
dine party to fave the king, is a queſtion difficult 6e be 
decided. It does not ſeem that we can diſcover the 
truch, but in diſtinguiſhing two periods of very differ- 
Ent characters,! in the exiſtence of this faction, and con- 
ſequently the deſigns of its ambitious members, which 
varied with the change of circumſtances. 

After having influenced the convention and the 
miniſtry, it is undoubtedly true that the Girondiſts 
aſpired to the eſtabliſhing of a republic, as the means 
of perpetuating their power. They had ſubdued the 
_ Feuillans, the moderate party, and the Royalifts. T hey 
had enlifted moſt of the daily Journals on their ſide. 
'Fhe Paris Journal, the Chronicle, the Monitor, the 
Patriot, the Thermometor, the Journals of Gorſas and 
of Carra, in a word, were all efteemed, and in great 
circulation, and written, W and edited by the 
. | members | 
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members of this faction. The beſt orators of the 
convention, Guadet, Verginiaux, La Source, Briſſot, 

' Genſonns, and Condorcet, gave reputation and cur- 
rency to the opinions of the faction. They had ſeized” 
upon the direct on of the principle committees. Sieyes 
and Condorcet were at the head of the committee of 
the conſtitution. Briſſot and Genſonne, governed the 
diplomatic committee, aſſociated with that of general 

ſafety. The committe of finances was entirely at 
the devotion of Cambon, whom the Girondine party, 
at that time, believed to be their partizan. And they 
ruled Paris during all the mayoralty of Pethion, 4-4 
The Girondine party may be called the Jeſuits of 
the revolution. They acted on the ſame political 
principles; they poſſeſſed at firſt the ſame unlimmited 
power; blinded, afterwards, in a like manner, by 
pride, they committed the ſame faults, and under went 
the ſame fate. During their reign, they contemned 

' and inſulted the royal family. Pethion, in the ſame. 

| carriage with the king and queen, on their return 
from Varennes, took every occaſion to declare that he 
no longer deſigned to ſupport the monarchy. The 
unfortunate queen related the fact to general Du- 

_ mourier ; and Pethion afterwards acknowledged it to 

A change of circumſtances took place in Novem- 


o-- 


ſo he was called in Paris, had ſunk under the aſcen- . 
dency of the Jacobins, and the Marſeillois, whom the 
ah Jacobins had gained by patriotic orgies. A weak but 
- honeſt man named Chambon, had fucceeded Pethion 
in the mayoralty. He was deſpiſed, and without pow-" 
er. The Jacobins tyranized over this ſectipns; and 
the commune of Paris aſſumed an authority, independ- 
ant of, and often ſuperior to that of the convention. : 
Depending on his influence in Marſeilles, Barba- 
roux, a Girondine, who was a deputy from that city, 
undertook to bring a new body of men from Marſeil- 
les; and, mean while, the party employed Roland, 
„ ͤ then 
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then miniſter of the interior department, to invite the, 
departments. to ſend ſederates to relieve Paris and the 


convention from the tyranny of the former body. of 
Marſeillois. Nothing could be more imprudent than 


this meaſure. It could notfail to produce a civil war 


in Paris, unleſs the new federates, gained over like the 


others, by the Jacobins, . ſhould acquire ſufficient 


ſtrength to reſiſt the power of their adverſaries. 
The intrigues of the Girondiſts were diſplayed in 


lively colours by Danton, La Croix, Roberſpierre, and 


Marat. Impartial men in the convention, ſaw the 
dangerous ambition of Girondine faction. It was 
then that the party ought to have adopted a decifive 
conduct in defending the innocence of the king, and 
oppoling the ſentence of death; and then, had they 
en, they would, at leaſt, have fallen with honour. 
But it is moſt probable that, on the contrary, their ef- 
forts would have been ſucceſsful, that the departments 
would have joined them to fave the king and the coun- 


try, and the Jacobins would have been cruſhed. But 
the Girondine party poſſeſſed not the courage their 


ſituation demanded, They contented themſelves with 
propoſing an inadequate appeal tothe people on the fate 
of Louis XVI. And this was conſidered as holding 
out another ſignal of civil war. „ | 
Though diſconcerted and terrified by their antago- 
niſts, the Girondiſts did not ſave themſelves dy their 
puſillanimity in voting with the Jacobins againft the 
unfortunate monarch, who at lenght, fell a victim to 
the falſe policy of his cruel and emplacable/enemies. 
While compaſſion for his misfortunes ſeemed for a 
moment to hold the fate of the king in fuſpence, Pe- 
thion had the cruelty to recal to the recollection of his 
auditors, the occurrences on the gth and roth of 
Auguſt, and having baſely impreſſed their minds with 
this aggravating prejudice, he concluded by voting 
for death. The veiled opinion of Condorcet, amount- 
ed to the ſame ſentence. The conduct of this artful 
ſchoolman, abounding in ſubtlety, and deſtitute of 
8 feeling, 
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| feeling, has been equally ede in every ſlage of »_ 
the revolution. Briſſot, Guadet, Genſonne, and Verge- 


niaux, were even eager to vote contrary to their ſen- 
timents they were knowu to entertain. 5 
No etch of accuſation exhibited againſt the king 
had ſufficient weight to juſtify the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him. The cataſtrophe of the roth of Au- 
uſt, was no crime to be imputed to him. Carra 
d the audacity to publiſh in his journal, and declare 
in the convention, that the event of that day had been 
prepared by a committee of five perſons, among whom 
were Pethion, Roberſpierre, and himſelf; that the * 
committee met in a ſmall publik houſe in the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine; that the ſcheme of obliging the 
king to arm and oppoſe the people, had failed twice, 
and had even been on the point of failing on the Toth 
of Auguſt. Hence it is clear, had this paper of Carra, 
been produced on the trial, it had juſtified the king, 
by proving the neceſſity of his taking up arms in his 
own defenſe. But neither juſtice, ſound policy, nor Co 
good ſenſe, had any concern in this horrid proceeding. 
It -ſeems that providence ſhould have deſtined this 
period for the eminent diſgrace of France, and for the 
final deciſion of the fate of that unhappy country. 
All circumftances conſpired to injure the cauſe of 
the oppreſſed and innocent king. Even the emigrants, 1 
in the zeal of a miſtaken attachment, adopted we- 
ſures that were fatal te him. Bertrand, ex-minifter | 
of the marine, a refugee in England, imagined he could 
ſave Louis by fending to the convention authentic pa- 
pers, proving, that the leaders of both parties had 
negociated with the king in fecret. Danton and La 
Croix, eſpecially, were fo directly implacated in the 
papers, that their credit had been utterly ruined, if 2 
' Danton, maſter of the mountain,.(Jacobin party) and P 
La Croix, who influenced the plain, (the independent = 
pure of the convention) had not united their efforts to | 
ury the memory of thoſe papers with the ill-fated | 
King. The zeal of Bertrand, inſtead of ſaving Louis, | 
| | | | | Aiſtened 
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-haſtened. his death. The murder was committed; 
On the guilty evening, all the theatres were full. 


- Unhappy Frenchmen! When you ſhall read this chap- 


ter, bathed with the tears of him who offers the pic- 
ture of the greateſt of your crimes to your view, you 
ſhall tremble for yourſelves, and you ſhall acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of the ſevere retribution that awaits 
the horrid enormity of yaur compilcated guilt! 
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Ineſfectual attempts of General Dumourier in favor of 
: A ee a 308, in, l 
P all the frivolous and unfounded aſperſions diſ- 
charged againft general Dumourier by the 
emigrants, . that which has obtained moſt credit with. 


uninformed and ſuperficial men, is that he did not 
. avail himſelf of the afcendency which his victories had 


given him over his army, to lead it to Paris, and libe- 
rate the king. But it is to be confidered, firſt, that 


his influence with his army was always very precari- 


ous, and events afterwards proved that was not to be 
"relied on; ſecondly, that this army was more than a 


hundred leagues from Paris, and in want of every ne- 


ceſſary for a march, not being able even to quit the 
country of Liege, without great hazard of lang its 
artillery for the want of horſes ; that this ſtep would 
have abandoned that country to the Auſtrians, who 


alſo would have followed him; and that it would have 


been a degree of treachery to the honour and intereſts 


of the French nation, which would have coſt the 


general and all his principal officers their heads, be- 
fore they could even have entered France; thirdly, 
that this army had for ſome time been in an abſolute 
incapacity of procęeding even to the Rhine, which 

was only twenty leagues diſtant, and conſequently 
could not accompliſh the longer march to Paris. ; 

# It 
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It muſt, however, be mentioned, that it was. not 
the intention of General Dumourier to lead the 
whole of his army, but a choſen detachment of troops 


of the line, to Paris. But the example of Fayette, 


taught him to regard this meaſure as a perilous extre- 
mity; and ſome legal form and pretence was want- 
ing to give it colour, and to preſerve him the confi- 
dence of his ſoldiers in the execution of it. He had 
declared, and written, and often repeated, to the lead- 


ers of the Girondine party, and eſpecially to Barrere, 


who has ſince occaſioned ſuch miſchief by his verſa- 
tility, that, if the convention was overawed, they had 
but to write four lines in the form of a decree, and he 
would forthwith march 20,000 men to their aſſiſtance. 
Whether it were the effect of timidity, or a'confi- 


dence in their own ſecret reſources, the members that 


were {till conſidered as the moſt reſpectable in the aſ- 
ſembly, were unwilling to comply with this propoſi- 


tion. Indeed their views, ſuch as they have ſince. 
been diſcovered to be, would naturally prevent them 


from placing much confidence in the general, whom 


they knew to be perfectly attached to the conſtitution 
1 to the re-eftabliſhment of order. There appear- 
ing no probability of ſuch a decree as the general had 


inted out, and governed by the motives that have 


een amply detailed in the foregoing chapters, he de- 


parted ſingly for Paris; but he had ſent before him 
on leave of abſence, many of the officers commanding 
corps, and other officers, and ſoldiers, both of the line 


and national guards, and among them ſome Pariſians, 


all of whom had promiſed him their ſervices in behalf 


of che king. It is to be obſerved alſo that at the time 
of his departure, although the trial of Louis XVI. 


wan bens it could not be foreſeen, eſpecially by one 
at the diſtance of an hundred leagues, that the iſſue 
would have been ſo ſpeedy and fatal. It was well 
known to the general, that the criminal ferocity of 


| the Jacobins would incite the convention to preſs for- 
Ward this wes Wt bloody cataſtrophe, by every 
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means within their reach: but he thought that the Y 7 
Girondiſts, not for honeſt, but political reaſons, and 


. conſiderations for their perſonal ſafety would ſpin 
out this affair, and ſo give him time to take meaſures 
\ for the reſcue of the king. It was not till his arri- 


val at Paris that he knew the true ſtate of things, and 
ſaw how inadequate his reſources were to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking. „„ 5 
A friendly correſpondence had always ſubſiſted 
between General Dumourier and Genſonne, a de- 
from the department of Gironde; a miſunder- 

ſtanding had taken place between them the preceding 
year, at the time when the general quitted the army; 
but he found no difficulty in excuſing the injurious 
conduct he had noticed in this deputy. He had diſ- 


| covered in Genſonne great capacity and judgment, 
. and a humane diſpoſition; and he willingly renewed 
1 his connections with him. General Dumourier 


opened his mind relative to the king. He expreſſed *7 
his horror at the crime that was about to ſtain the 
nation; he made him ſenſible that ſuch a deteſtable 
triumph given to the Jacobins would end in the ruin of 

all the honeſt part of the nation, and would render 
che anarchy that afflicted France incurable; that 
ſuch of the nations of Europe as had regarded with 
indifference, and perhaps with pleaſure, our interior 
ſtruggles, our war with Auſtria and Pruſſia, and per- 

= "haps were not unwilling to ſee our ſucceſſes againſt 8 

By thoſe: two powers, could not but be ſhocked at the 7 

f barbarity of murdering Louis XVI.; and would be 

1 thenceforward engaged in honour to join the enemies 

1 of France, till we ſhould have every power in Europe 

{ united againſt us. Theſe reflections ſeemed to make 

4 great impreſſion on Genſonné; but, to whatever 

Wn; cauſe it was owing, he undertook nothing and even © 

1 avoided the general, who had afterward little oo -x 

TS} - portunity of ſeeing him. „„ 

| | The general had frequent conferences with ſeveral 
other deputies of the ſame party, as well as with —_ | 
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of the independent members of the convention, to 
whom he repreſented that, the nation being now re- 
public, Louis was to be treated ſimply as an indi- 
vidual ; that it was indecent, impolitic, and unreaſon- 
able to waſte time, that ought to be employed in 
preparations againſt the dangers of the enſuing cam- 
paign, and in reinforcing the armies, in the proſecu- 
tion of the trial of a ſingle man, whoſe fate was of 
little importance to the nation at large; and that it 
would be wiſe at leaſt to ſuſpend this uſeleſs meaſure 
till after the war. The more reaſonable of them ac- 
knowledged the trial t6 be an unjuſt and unwiſe 
proceeding, but ſaid, that the members of the Moun- 
tain had taken their meaſures, and, ſhould the trial 
now be abandoned by the convention, the Jaco- 
bins would excite an inſurrection, fall upon the tem- 

ple, and maſſacre the whole of the priſoners. Up- 
on this the general obſerved, that, he could not 
think they were ſufficiently authoriſed by their 
conſtituents to try the king; that, ſince they made 
an affair of conſequence of the trial, it appeared to 
him it would be neceſfary to their own ſecurity to 
demand inſtructions in preciſe terms on the point 
from the departments, leſt one day they ſhould be re- 
proached for the deed by the nation, and become per- 
ſonally reſponſible for the irregularity and violence of 
the aft. They anſwered, that the imprudent pro- 
poſal of appealing to the people made by the Giron- 
dine party had deprived them of the reſource the ge- 
neral now propoſed : ſince is was feared the convo= 
king of the primary aſſemblies for ſuch inſtructions 
would be the ſignal of a civil war. | 
An expedient that ſeemed to have conſiderable 
weight with theſe deputies, was now ſuggeſted by the 
| rar but it failed of effect, becauſe every man 
—_ a poignard at his breaſt, chofe rather to be a 
murderer than a victim, The idea was, that a long 
war had exiſted between the nation: and the king, 
chat the day of the tenth of Auguſt had decided th. 
| | | © 
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fate of both; that the kng had fallen into their hands 
and could no longer be conſidered as any thing but 
a priſoner of war, though without criminality, be- 
cauſe both parties had in like manner had rcourſe to 
arms; that a foreign war raged againſt the nation; 
and that they ought to deem themſelves fortunate in 
having a precious hoſtage in this priſoner, who might 
ſerve them in a caſe of extremity; and it was added, 
that ſhould they perſiſt in thinking the king guilty, 
they ought to form a tribunal authoriſed to collect 
facts, examine witneſſes, and prepare the way for a 
final deciſion, with a deliberation due to the ſubject ; 
that this act of juſtice would ſatisfy the bittereſt ene- 
mies of royalty, would give the people time to reflect, 
and the convention an opportuvity to, finiſh the con- 
ſtitution, which was the grand object of their miſſion; 
and when the primary aſſemblies ſhould be convoked 
for the acceptance of the conſtitution, all the proceed- 
ings of the tribunal might be laid before them, and 
they be called upon to decide the fate of the king. 
Ring expreſſed theſe ſentiments, both in conver- - 
fation and in writing, the general had an interview 
with Pethion with whom till this period he had been 
on terms of friendſhip, and repreſented to him, that 
it became him perſonally to intereſt himſelf in be- 
half of Louis XVI. fince otherwiſe, a malignity of 
mind would be imputed to him, that certainly was 
not in his character. Pethion appeared to be moved 
by the general's reaſoning ; and declared that per- 
ſonally he loved the king, and that he would exert his 
utmoſt influence to fave him. | i 
Through the medium of one of his friends, the ge- 
neral now applied to Roberſpierre, repreſenting, that, 
it was entirely in his power to avert the impending 
fate of the king, and that the magnanimity of the ac- 
tion would immortal ize his name, and that, in con- 
ſequence of it the 1 of the army would look 
up to him as the firſt man in the ſtate, and that the 
dictatorſhip would be the reward of his virtue * 
Ed | ED, that 
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that otherwiſe he would fall into the ſame. contempt” 


and execration as Marat, with whoſe name that of 
Roberſpierre would thenceforth be conſtantly aſ- 
ſociated. This idea the general knew to be particu- 
larly odious to Roberſpierre. | Ra 
Knowing that the convention was held in con- 
tempt, and the Girondiſts deteſted by the Jacobins, 
the general, by confidential agents, hinted to the 
latter, that if they wiſhed to become maſters of 
France and Europe, and to riſe on the ruins of the 


* 


national convention, they had only to declare their 
will that the trial of Louis ſhould be ſuſpended, and 


that a more important object, the ſtate of war, ought 
to engage their attention. 7 


A deputy of the convention and a Jacobin named 


Drouet, the poſt-maſter at Menehould, who arreſted. 
the king at Varennes, had a brother, an honeſt and 


faithful man, who was in the ſervice of the General 
and ſtrongly attached to his intereſt. He gave this 
man inſtructions to prepare his brother's mind for 
the impreſſions he wiſhed it to receive, and after- 
wards to bring him to Clichy. The general painted 


to Drouet the crime he and his aſſociates were com- 


mitting againſt the king, with ſuch energy, that 
Drouet, ſtruck with horror, promiſed to move for 
the ſuſpenſion of the trial, both in the convention and 
in the club of the Jacobins. Had there been one 
member ſufficiently reſolute to make the propoſition, 


the king had been ſaved. No one had the courage 


Drouet fell ſick and was not preſent when the ſen- 
tence was paſt. „ F | 
The general daily viſited various parts of Paris, 
went into the ſhops and houſes of individuals, and 
took occaſion always to turn the converſation to the 


king's trial. He obſerved how ſtrange a eircum- 


ſtance it feemed that the convention ſhould ſuddenly 
become a tribunal ; that if Louis were ſtill king, the 


nation ought. to decide by whom and with what 
forms he ſhould be judged 3. that if he were no longer, 


king, 
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king, it was unfit that time ſo precious to the nation 
ſhould be loſt in enquiring into the guilt of an indivi- 
dual. And to theſe ' conſiderations he added reflec- 
tions on the mild virtues and misfortunes of Louis 
XVI. Sometimes he was liſtened to with eager- 
neſs and pity; but frequently he was requeſted to 
forbear ſpeaking of ſo dangerous a topic, and ſome- 
times condemned for introducing it. ; 
At times, he expoſed himſelf to ſerious danger by 
expreſſing his ſurprize, that in a great city like Paris, 
there ſhould not be five or fix thouſand men with cour- 
age ſufficient to riſe againſt two or three thouſand 
villains who, calling themſelves © Federates, held 
the city in abſolute ſubjection. A well-informed 
 tradeſman, caſting down his eyes and bluſhing with 
ſhame, made this anſwer one day to the general: 
< Citizen, I ſee what you would have us to do, but 
we are cowards, and the king will be ſacrificed. 
What do we hope from a city that, having 80,000 
armed men, ſuffered itfelf to be intimidated on the 
firſt days of September, by leſs than 6000 Marſeillois 
and Bretons ?*? The general left the man's houfe, 
and retired to an unfrequented part of a public walk 
to indulge in his melancholy reflections. 35 ns hp 
Such of the ſoldiers in his army as the general had 
occaſional opportunities of converſing with, appeared 
to be devoted to the levelling ſyſtem, and to be infec- 
ted with phrenzy of the Federates: and ſome even 
joined the party of his enemies, filling the different 
clubs and meetings of the ſections with, abſurd accu 
ſations againſt him. 5 of 12 
"Theſe attempts to ſerveqthe king, which the general 
renewed every day in various forms and- diſguiſes, 
and with much riſk to his own perſon, produced no- 
thing but the dreadful certainty of the king's ruin. 
Paris ſeemed indifferent on the ſubject. During the 
twenty days previous to the death of the king, that 
he ſtudied the temper of that city, he perceived not the 
ſmalleſt commiſeration, neither among individuals nor 
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in the public; in behalf of the unfortunate Louis. Nor 


did the approach of this ſhocking cataſtrophe - induce 
the Pariſians to abſtain from any of their accuſtomed 
frivolous amuſements. eee 


' 
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Death of the King of France. 


LOO Is naturally of a robuſt conſtitution the 
1 health of general Dumourier yielded, for a while, 
to the acute vexations of his mind. On the 18th of 
January he fell ſick, and was confined at his houſe 
at Clichy, till the 22d. He now reſolved to quit Paris 
in a few days; and never to enter it more, till he 
ſhould come to diſperſe that unworthy aſſembly, who 
were baſe and wicked enough, wantonly, precipi- 


tately, and without proof, to condemn to death an 


innocent king, who had ever loved his people, whoſe 
faults were not his own, who had baniſhed the tor- 
ture from criminal trials, who readily adopted every 
propoſal for the public benefit, and had himſelf in- 
vited the nation to remedy all abuſes and to provide 


for its happineſs. Sovereigns are ſubject in com- 


mon to many of the cauſes by which Louis XVI. 


was reduced to this unhappy condition; they are be- 


fieged and betrayed; they are kept in ignorance and 
ſee nothing as it really exiſts; nor Have they power 
to quit the circle in which they are placed, in ſearck 
of the virtuous man whoſe pure dignity ſhuns the 
corruption and infolence of courts. But it muſt have 


been the compleateſt diſorder that could hurry a whole 


nation to the murder of their king, after havin 

often bleſſed and adored; and having compared him 
to Louis XII. Henry IV. and all the beſt, and moſt 
beloved of their monarchs. ''The club of Jacobins 


- condudted the French to this pitch of folly and 0 | 


parity. l 
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Tbe day on which the king was put to death, 


being the 22ſt of January, may be fixed as the epoch 
of the ruin of the republic, the reſtoration of monar= 
chy, and there is reafon to fear of the triumph of ar- 


bi 

cefles were pardonab. e, ſince they reſulted from the 
obſtinacy of the abuſes it was neceſſary to deſtroy. A 
noble conſtitution, although in fome degree imper- 


fect, ſeemed to ſecure the happineſs of France. Ge- 


neral Dumourier's Journeys into England, Germany, 
Swiſſerland, and Italy, at that period, convinced 
him of the general approbation it obtained. But the 
king, ſeduced by his perfidious counſellors, attempt- 
ed to eſcape from his people, after having ſworn to 
maintain the conſtitution, He was diſcovered and 


taken. The national Aſſembly of France ated as 


became a great nation. They reſtored the king to 
his rights; and from that inſtant the king —— to 
de dangetous to the liberties of the people. He was 
governed faithfully by the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion. They were engraven on his heart. If the 


"kings miniſters or courtiers ſtill fought to violate 


the law, the conſtitution had provided a remedy for 
the evil. The agents of the executive power were 
zeſponſible with their lives for miſconduct in the go- 
ernment, but an abfolute inviolability was attached 
to the perſon. of the king. The third legiſlature of 


yay and defpotic power. The French nation be- 
the career of liberty gloriouſty. Their firſt ex- 


France, however, tended viſibly to republicaniſm'; - 


they were bent on the overthrow of the conſtitution. 


It was neceſſary to raiſe new. accuſations againſt the 


King for his deſtruction; and to this object the Gi- 
rondine faction proceeded with the moſt refined per- 


fd, while the Jacabins openly acted in the fame 


"cauſe with a wild and brutal infolence. Carra, and the 
Journaliſts. of the Jacobins, have placed this ſubject 


In the cleareſt light, in tracing ihe intrigues which | 
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The tranſaction of the 21ſt of June was at once 
2 prelude to that cataſtrophe, and a diſguſting inſult 
to the nation and the conſtitution, in the unfortunate 
perſon of the king. The ferocious Santerre was 
heard to ſay on that day. V e have failed naw, but 
we will return again. The national convention nei- 
ther puniſhed nor reſented the infult. On the con- 
trary, the two factions which, notwithſtanding their 
mutual hatred had many wicked objects in common, 
were preparing for the execution of-a' greater plot; 
and-to enſure , had aſſembled the Marſeillois 
and Bretons from the extremities of the kingdom. 
Thus is truly explained the original of the horrorg 
of the deciſive and fatal ioth of May. It is true, 
that the miniſters, and generals took meaſures againſt 
the aſſembly and the — ſuppoſing, however, 
that they were culpable, the law was armed againſt 
them, but ought to have had no operation on the king, 


who was both innocent and inyiolable, and who was 


to be conſidered merely as the occaſion, and not as 
the author of the ſteps taken in his name. The na- 
tion was convinced of this truth; and if Louis had 
been firm he had not fallen. His aſſaſſins baſely pu- 
niſhed the mildneſs of his character with death; and 
the mildneſs of his character ſhould have pleaded for 
mercy. | 3 „ x 
From his-religious principles this weak but bene- 
volent prince derived a ſhare of fortitude whereby he 
was: enabled to ſubmit to his martyrdom with exem- 
plary heroiſm. The particulars of his death are pre- 
ſerved; and are ineſtimable aids in the ſtudy of the 
human heart. They add new aggravations to the 
crimes of the Pariſtans. An innumerable croud at- 
tended the execution. Barbarous joy or an unfeeling 
curioſity, were the only impreſſions that appeared in 
the guilty ſpectators. No one had the courage to 
ſhed a tear; and it will fcarcely be believed, that the 
domeſtics. of the good king preſſed neareſt to the ſcaf- 
fold, and were the moſt implacable of the multitude. - 
TE Arriving 


ſince, in that principle, he found courage, ſupport, and 
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- © Arriving at Paris on the 22d, General Dumourier 


tepaired to the houſe of Garat, miniſter of juſtice, 


who ſeemed to be extremely affected by the death of 


mne king, but more eſpecially by the duty that had 
been impoſed on him, and the other miniſters, of read- 
ing the ſentence to the king. The unfortunate Louis, 
during the ſolemn office, remained ſtanding, with a 
tranquil and majeſtic countenance, neither offering 
remonſtrance or complaint. He faid only, that it was 
not juft to charge him with treaſon, ſince his inten- 
tions had always been pure, and ſince he had con- 
antly deſired the welfare of his fellow citizens. Af- 
ter requeſting a little time to prepare for his death, he 
diſmiſſed the miniſters with an air of dignity and gen- 
tleneſs, the remembrance of which affected Garat 
very much m ſpeaking of it. General Dumourier, 


Cabanis, the friend and phyſician of Mirabeau, ard 
che miniſter, were mutually affected. They read the 


will of this unfortunate prince. It had been written 
with his own hand. In fome places there were era- 


fares; but the writing was clear, and without any 
. marks of being written with agitation. It contain- 
ed four pages written on letter- paper. The firſt was 


conſecrated to religion, and the homage was juſt; 
conſolation. The three other pages exhibited an ex- 
ample of magnanimity, reaſon and philoſophy. This 


will, ſince publiſhed to tte world, is one of the nobleſt 
_ "writings that the mind ever produced under ſuffer- 


ing circumſtances. The monſters of the national 
convention have ſaid, that this writing juſtified the 


king's ſentence; becauſe, having no object in com- 
mon with the reſt of the world, when on the point of 
becoming the victim of the ingratitude of his ſubjects, 


he had employed in two or three places the language 
of 7 and diſdained to flatter the prejudices of 


his aſſaſſins. 3 
During the exiſtence of a monarchy of fourteen 


hundred years, the French have aſſaſſinated _ o 
| eir 
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| their kings. But the deed was always the crime of 
an individual; the rage of the nation againſt the per- 
_petrator was extreme; and the villain was puniſhed 
with the moſt horrible tortures. It was reſerved to 
an enlightened and philoſophical age to produce a. 
like crime, committed in the name of the whole 
French nation, approved by the majority, and regard» 
ed as an act of heroiſm. , | . 

It is inconſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe that a re- 
public erected upon the ruins of every principle f 
juſtice and humanity, can either proſper or ſubſiſt ' 
for any length of time. The monſters. have killed 8 
Louis XVI. but they have reſtored royalty. This 
inconſiderate and changeable nation, always running 

to the extremes of paſſion, will herſelf maſſacre her 

| - iniquitous judges and her furious Jacobins, and run 

to adore new kings. The efforts for a reaſonable 
liberty that have been made during three pan by 
true patriots will be loſt ; and France will preſent 
the picture of a monarchy crouded with diſgraces and 
crimes, diſmembered andruined, in which a rigid deſ- F 
potiſm muſt long combat a deſtructive anarchy, before * 
the reign. of laws can be reftored: and then it ſhall | 
not be the laws of the people. The whole of this 
generation, even thoſe that are but newly born, ſnall 
endure the puniſhment of the atrocious crimes of four 
years: ſuch crimes as poſterity will ſcarcely believe 
it poſſible to have exiſted. f 
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CHAP. VIII. 
2 . Conferences of Dumourier: and Cambon. 


| . TIAVvING purſued an uninterrupted narrative of 

| 11 che. proceedings which led to the deplorable 

f event which he could neither foreſee nor obſtruct, it 
will be ncceſſary to ſpeak of the other occupations.of "= 

General, Dumourier during this unhappy month of | = 

We. 4 January. þ 


1 


January. An eſſential object of his journey to Paris 
was to obtain the ſuppreſſion of the decree of the 15th 
of December, or at leaſt a tacit agreement from the 
convention, that it ſhould not be put in execution in 
Brabant. He demonſtrated to the convention, that 
the people of Brabant were wholly alienated from the 
French; that an. open rebellion was to be feared, if 
the decree ſhould be executed; that on the appear- 
ance of the Auſtrians in force, the French would 
have an additional enemy in the Belgians, who might 
eaſily attack their weakened garriſons, cut off their 
proviſions, and render their retreat impoſſible. The 
convention were too preſumptuous, and too much 
taken up with the king's trial to attend to theſe remon- 
—_—_—— e e ; 
Phe department of finance was under the moſt ab- 
ſolute controul of one individual member of the con- 
vention. This was Cambon, a man of a moſt irre- 
gular mind; ignorant and deſtitute of ſound prin- 
. Ciples, yet ſcheming and unrelenting in his projects. 
_ D*Eſpagnac had been arreſted on the 22d of No- 


vewber, along with Malus, for fulfilling an engage- 


ment that they had made with Servan reſpecting 
carriages for the army, and which was very impor- 
tant to the nation. He was ftill a priſoner at Paris; 
but at liberty to go about with a guard. He poſſeſſed 
a mind abounding in reſources. | He had gained the 


., confidence of Cambon on all the ſubjects of finance, 


and offered to procure the General a conference with 
this dictator of the national treaſury; the General 
conſented,” and they went to breakfaſt with Cambon. 
This man boaſted of having obtained and ſupported 
the decree of the 15th of December. His reaſons 
for the project, he ſaid, were, that the treaſury was 
empty; that France had fix hundred thouſand troops 
on foot, and paid two hundred millions of livres per 
month for the expences of the war. It was obſerved 
by the General, that ſix hundred thouſand men ought 
not to coſt two hundred millions: per month, and that 
r p 5 : the 
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the armies of France did not amount to more than. 
three hundred thouſand effective men. Cambon an- 


| ſwered, that the national guards of all the frontier Cities 
received the ſame pay as the army, as well as part of 


the national guards of Paris ; he declared he ſaw no 
other reſource, than the execution of the decree for 
carrying on the war; that ſpecie already coſt the na- 
tion fifty per cent, and that ſoon it would not be pro- 
cured even at cent per cent; that he had but one re- 
medy againſt this evi', which was to ſeizefupon all the 


ſpecie in Belgia, and the filver in the churches and 


banks. He acknowledged this to be unjuſt, but he 
thought it unavoidable ; he ſaid that when the Bel- 
gians ſhould be ruined and reduced to the ſame diſ- 


treſs as the French, they would neceſſarily unite their 
fate with that of France, as the people of Liege had _ 
done, who threw themſelves into our arms, being 


oor and involved in debt. He added, that then 
Franke would admit the Belgians as members of the 


republic, and with the ſame policy they might hope to 


proceed conquering people after people; that the de- 
cree of the 15th of December was well calculated for 
this purpoſe, becauſe it tended to diforganize the 
neighbeuring ſtates, that being the moſt fortunate 
thing that could be done for France. ; 


po 3 


It was objected by the general, that this project was | 
both cruel and unjuſt, as well as impracticable; it 
was obſerved, that we were now in the middle of the 


month of January, with our armies weakened, while 
no one thought of the means of recruiting them, nor 
of the plan of the enſuing campaign, although on the 


eve of being opened; that the people of Belgia were 


entirely averſe to the diſorganizing principles of the 
revolution; that we had neither time before us to re- 
move what he (Cambon) called their prejudices, nor 
to cruſh them ; that jn the beginning of the aproach- 


ing March, the enemy would attack the French poſts 


upon the Meuſe, which were too diſtant from each, 
other, and not ſufficiently 8 ; that, maſters of the 


paſſage 
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paſſage of Maeſtricht, they would penetrate the cen- 
tre of the French line; that the Belgians finding 


a power to protect them, would take up arms every. 
where at once, and would put to the ſword the 8 


ſons in the interior parts of Belgia, compoſed of feeble 
battalions of new levies ; that, occupying the poſts 
behind the French, they would not only cut off the 
proviſions of the army, but its retreat ; that in this 
fituation the army could not regain France, but would 
be entirely ruined, and thus al would be loſt to the 
republic. CCC . . 
It was repreſented by general Dumourier, that theſe 
odious robberies would not produce as much to France 
as would a juſt conduct toward the Belgians; that it 
would be more prudent to borrow part of the treaſures 
of the clergy, and ſo to intereſt them in our ſucceſs, 
than to ſeize upon the whole by violence; that, as to 
ſpecie, there would be no neceſſity for ſending any 
from France into Belgia, where it was in abundance; 
that the true means of putting it in circulation, and 
at length to replace it by aſſignats, was to engage the 
rich merchants of Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Ghent, in 
the furniſhing of proviſions, clothing, and all the ne- 
ceſſaries for the war; that, in this way, the ſupply of 


* 


every thing would be ſecured, and the expences 


reduced to one half; that the contractors would re- 
ceive aſſignats in payment, and would be compelled by 


their own intereſt to give them currency. The ge- 


neral obſerved, that the convention, by annulling the 
decree of the 15th of Pecember, would effectually 


free the Belgians, whom they had reduced to a ſlavery | 


more ſevere than their former ſervitude ; that in this 
Caſe the belgians would form a free conſtitution, raiſe 
troups, and join our arms; that this fraternity of 
arms and mutual ſervices, would induce them, more 
eftcCtuziiy than any other means, to demand at leaſt a 

permaneut alliance with the republic, if not an entire 


umen. | | 3 


* 
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Cambon ſeemed inclined to yield, eſpecially when 


he promiſed that, ſhould theſe juſt, moderate and wiſe 


meaſures be adopted, he would not only forbear longer 
to demand any thing for his arm 7 which the reſources 


of Belgia could provide for in abundance, but that he 
would procure from the French treaſury ſeveral mil- 
lions by way of loan. He well knew that the Belgians, 
ts withdraw themſelves from their preſent ruinous 
ſlavery, would fulfil the promiſes he had made in their 


behalf. 
Cambon went to the convention, after this confer- 


ence, and in the heat of the debate, ſaid in the tribune, 
that if the decree of the 15th of December was not 
executed, it would be becauſe Dumourier had op- 
poſed it by the prerogative of his Veto. Notwith- 
ſtanding this treachery, in which, to render general 


Dumourier odious, Cambon aſſimilated him with the 


king, whoſe trial was then purſuing with bitterneſs, 
the general conſented to another interview-with him, 


and even invited him to dinner, together with a depu- 


ty named Ducos. | h 2 
- The laſt conference, which continued more than 
ſix hours, was not carried on with much temper. 
General Dumourier having ſaid, that if Cambon was 
re ſolved upon oppreſſing the Belgians, he mignt ſeek 


another general, ſince Dumourier never would conſent 
to become an Attila to a people who had received the 


French as friends and brethren. Cambon took an 
opportunity to tell the convention that nothing could 
be more indecent than to hear a general threatenin 

to reſign, in conſequence of every decree that was vail 
contrary to his opinion; that the republic muſt not 
reſt upon one man, and they ought either to impoſe 
filence upon, or puniſh the general. In this fruitleſs 


manner terminated the general's conferences with 


Cambon, whom he expreſsly warned againſt the 
events that have ſince tranſpired. - [EY 

Cambon had good reaſon for ſaying he was devoid 
of reſources for the * In January there was no 
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1 
more in the national treaſury than an hundred and 
ninety-two millions of livres in aſſignats, and 
from fifteen to twenty millions of livres in ſpecie. 
Theſe ſums were not ſufficient for the armies till 
April; and the whole eſtimated value of the lands of 
the clergy was already conſumed by the aſſignats on 
the ſecurity of that fund. | e 
This knowledge Dumourier obtained in the com- 


mittee of general ſafety, where it being reſolved to 


augment the army to three hundred and ſeventy thou- 
 fand men, he ſtated that the decree for that purpoſe 
would be uſeleſs, as was the caſe with others of the 
ſame kind the preceding year, if the miniſter at war 
did not at the ſame time preſent a ſtatement of the 
ſums neceſſary for each particular. article belonging. 
to the augmentation, ſuch as clothing, arms, horſes, 
&c. and if the convention did not place theſe ſums in 
the diſpoſal of the miniſter of war. Cambon ac- 
knowledged the truth of the general's obſervation, 
{ſtating the povetry of the treaſury, and ſaying, he 
knew not on what fund to iſſue aſſignats, ſince the only 
reſource remaining was the national foreſts and the 
eſtates of the emigrants. The violent part of the 
committee cried out, that they had nothing to do but 
to ſell thoſe eſtates forthwith, Diſputes ſucceeding, 
the general deſired leave to explain his ſentiments. ' 
lle requeſted the committee to conſider that the 
lands of the clergy had fold exceedingly ill; that a part 
ſtill remained unſold, the general apprehenſion being 
ſuch that there were no buyers; that, if under 
theſe circumſtances, they ſhould order the ſale of the 
eſtates of the emigrants, valued at more than twelve 
hundred millions of livres, this great addition to the 
lands on ſale would ſtill futher diminiſh the value of 
the whole, and tend to the ruin of the nation ; that 
the credit of the aſſignats recently iſſued would be ſtill 
diminiſhed by this fatal operation; ſince the public, 
judging by the price of the lands, would doubt the ſuf- 
fictency of the funds on which the aſſignats were 
| 1 grounded; 


* 
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grounded; for, ſuppoſing they ſhould hazard iſſuing 
the twelve millions on the eſtates of the emigrants, as 
| ſome members had propoſed, either they would not 
find purchaſers, or the produce of the ſale would not 
amount to the third of the enormous ſum; that then 
the ſtate would not only loſe the other two thirds 
but be menaced with inevitable bankruptcy. 
With reſpe& to the foreſts he obſerved, that there 
was already a great ſcarcity of wood in France, and if 
the foreſts were ſold, the whole of them would be cut 
down ; ſo that, not to notice the conſumption of wood. 
in a variety of ways, France would not have a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of coal for common firing ; and that, be- 
. ſides of this inconvenience, which France would feel 
for more than a century, this reſource would not. 
produce, at the utmoſt, more two or three hundred 
millions, although it ſtood valued at eight hundred 
millions of livres. | : "i 
The force of theſe obſe rvations was acknowledged 
and it was agreed to leave theſe two objects untouch- 
ed. Thus, general Dumourier ſaved the eſtates of 
the emigrants for that time : but, neither this ſervice, 
nor many others general Dumourier has yt 
them, could ever obtain him juſtice or candour on their 


It was reſolved by the committee to propoſe to the 
convention the iſſuing of ſix hundred millions of livres 
in aſſignats, on the groſs fund of all the national lands, 
without appropriating- any ſpecific part as a ſecurity. 
| It is a dangerous practice in finance to iſſue paper 
on vague and undefined funds; and it was an abuſe of. 
confidence in this reſpect which ruined the ſyſtem pro-; 
jected by Law, in 1720. This mode of reſource how- & 
ever, extended afterwards to three hundred millions of 
livres. This is a ſmooth deſcent leading to bank- 
ruptcy ; but bankruptcy is the laſt reſource of Cam- 
bon. He has himſelf ſaid that it is inevitable, As to 
: the convention, they are not employed in confidera- 
tions ſo profound. They have no object but to exiſf 
192 ; 3 from 
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from day to day, without the trouble of - inquiring 
what will be the reſult. To the management of ſuch 
people is the moſt opulent kingdom in the univerſe 
entruſted ! | | | Ons 


: CHAP, IX.” 
| Tmeerview between the general and ſame of the Facobint. 


(GENERAL Dumourier became 2. member of the 
Jacobin ſociety at an early period of its inſtitu- 
tion; but, at that time, neither Marat, Camille, Deſ- 
moulins, Bazire, Merlin, Chabot, ndr Bourdon, were 
known in the ſociety, nor the reſt of that liſt of con- 

. temptible characters afterward choſen, to the ſurprize 
of all juſt men, to form the moſt atrocious aſſembly 
in the univerſe. He never attended their meetings 
very aſſiduouſſly; although the adventure of the & red 
cap,” which he was obliged to put on when he attend- 
ed the meeting on his being made miniſter, might be- 

et an opinion that he was a zealous partizan of the 
tion. h i 
The fact was as follows: The general informed 
the king, that he conceived it would be ſerviceable to 
his perſonal intereſt, and eſpecially to the public 
concerns, for the new miniſters, named by him on the 
recommendation of the people, who were members of 
the Jacobin club, to preſent themſelves to the ſociety, 
left they ſhould now be ſuſpected of joining the ariſ< _ 
tocracy ; and he propoſed to attend the fitting of that 
evening himſelf. The king perceived the importance 
of the meaſure, and approved of Dumourier's deſign. 

Some days previous to that, the factions had adopted 
the red cap“ for the emblem of liberty. 2 
mourier, and the Girondine party, who had hitherto 
profeſſed to be the friends of order, and indeed, can- 
not be reproached with having flattered the Jacobinsat 
any period, convinced, Pethion, then ' mayor of Paris, 
and beloved by the Jacobins, then all-powerful, that 
this badge aſſumed by the people; might be — 
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of the greateſt diſorders, if not of the horrots attend- 


ing the conteſt of the white and red roſe in England, 


and that of the times of the hoods in ding John's 


reign at Paris. Pethion, at that period, jolleſi-d an 
abſolute aſcendency over Roberſpierre and the Jaco- 
bins; and promiſed that he would write to them on 
the ſubject, and that the red cap ſhould be juppreſſed. 


Pethion had appointed to wiite on” the ſame day 


that Dumourier had fixed upon for attending the ſo- 
ciety of Jacobins. The jetter was indeed written, 
but had not arrived when Dumourier en ered the hall 
of the aſſembly. All the members had red caps on 


their heads, and a cap was offered to Dumourier as he 


was mounting the tribute, He was compelled to put 


it on, 'or imprudently to ſubject himſelf to very great 
riſks. Dumourier ſaid littie in the tribune. avin 


aſſured them that, when war ſhould be declared, he 
would quit his pen to ſerve them with his ſword, he 
left the hall. He was ſcarcely gone, when Pethion's 
letter was announced and read, and produced the 
deſired effect, in baniſhing the caps from the aſſembly ; 


ſo that half an hour would have faved the miniſter 


this diſgrace. "The public, miſled by falſe royaliſts, 
that is to ſay, by the anti- conſtitutional party, have 
misjudged this fact, which was but a mere accident. 

The Jacobins had becime the moſt inveterate ene- 


mies to Dumourier at the time of his retiring from 


the adminiſtration. In deſpite of Marat's accuſa- 
tions, the general's ſucceſs in Campagne, had re- 
ſtored him a little to their favour ; and he appeared at 


the club, for a quarter of an hour, in October 1792. 


But he never held any further correſpondence with 
the ſociety, nor with any one of its members. 5 
The meetings of the Jacobins were attended with 


the ſtricteſt punctuality by Haſſenfratz, Andouin, aud 


other clerks of the war office. They multiplied ac- 
cuſations againſt the general; and often demanded 
that he ſhould be compelled to appear at the bar to 
anſwer their charges. But in the midſt of theſe in- 
8 | trigues, 


| i CG 0 7 
trigues, they were deſirous of attaching the general 


to their party. The majority uſually geg. his 


enemies; and, when Hlaſſenfratz produced his grand 


accuſation reſpecting the embezzlement” of two hun- 


d red thouſand livres, together with the papers to ſub- 
ſtantiate the charge, the fociety ſilenced him, and pro- 
ceeded to the order of the day, : 3 
A number of emiſſaries were employed by the Ja- 
cobins to prevail upon Dumourier to attend their 
meetings; to which end Anacharſis Clootz uſed vari- 
ous ſtratagems : but rhe general always excuſed him- 
| ſelf, on the ground that he could not appear at the ſo- 
Cicty till he had offered his homage to the convention. 
Doctor Seyffer made attempts of the ſame nature; as 
well as Proli, an adventurer of Bruſſels, who was 
deſirous cf procuring at leaſt an interview between 
the general and one Desfieux, a celebrated Jacobin, 
and one of the moſt active itinerants of the ſet, who, 
arriving at Bourdeaux, found means of diſgracing the 
members of the Girondine party, and of exciting 
the populace againſt the honeſt part of that great city. 
A member of the convention named Jean-Bon St. 
Andre, an enthufiaſtic Jacobin, though bearing the 
character of an honeſt man, having conceived a great 


eſteem for Dumourier, although he had no perſonal 
acquaintance with him, was extremely anxious to 


bring about an interview, and requeſted that he 
might be preſent. The General was not ſatisfied 
that the adventurer Proli, whom he deſpiſed, ſhould 


be the medium of this negociation; however, for 


many important reaſons, he, at length, conſented to 
the interview. | 


Being indiſpoſed at the time of the propoſed meet 


ing, the general would not, by a forfeiture of his 
word, ſeem to be wanting in reſpect to Desſſeux and 


St. Audré, to both of whom he was a ftranger ; and 


he made another appointment to meet them at the 


4 * 


two per ſons. 


houſe of Bonne-Carrere, the intimate friend of theſe 


wt 


Fa 
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The meeting was held at the houſe of Bonne- 
Carrère. Desſſeux appeared to the general to be a 
man of mean capacity, and of a violent diſpoſition. 
Jean-Bon St. Andre ſeemed better informed, and 
more moderate. No arrangement could be made re- 
ſpecting the mode of the general's preſenting him- 
ſelf to the Jacobin ſociety; nor on the conduct the 


ſociety would obferve towards him, governed as it 


was by Marat. Dumourier, therefore, declined en- 
tering into any engagement to preſent himſelf to the 
ſociety 3 nor did he make any declaration of a con- 
trary intention. . 45 | 
The general judged it prudent to touch but flight- 
ly on the ſubje& of the king's trial, leſt he ſhould in- 
jure the cauſe by ſeeming to be intereſted in it; he ſaw 
that Desſſeux and Jean-Bon St. Andre, were go- 
verned by ſavage rage againſt the king, which vented 
itſelf in the vileſt and moſt unjuſt terms; and he per- 
ceived clearly, that he had nothing to hope on that 
point from theſe men. 1 


: 1 * . 


Both St. Andre and Desfleux were ſtrenuous ad- 


vocates in favour of Pache and his adherents ; and 
the Pache who called himſelf the organ of the Jaco- 


bins, requeſted Dumourier to withdraw his accufations 
a gainſt the miniſter of war, whom the Jacobins, he 
| ſaid, were determined to preſerye in his place; and 
invited the general to join their faction in diſgracing 
Le Brun, Garat, Claviere, and above all, Roland; 
which miniſters they conſidered as the agents of the 
Girondine faction. | 1 994 
The General communicated to Bonne-Carrere the 


determination he had made of wholly declining theſe _ 


negociations. But he felt the danger to which he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf in taking this ſtep ; and eſpeci- 
ally in purſuing. the plan he had laid down, and an- 
nounced to the convention, his deſign of refigning the 


cem nand. He well knew, that thencefo th he muſt 


either join the Jacobins, and become the accomplice of 
their crimes, or be deprived of the command, 3 
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ſhield againſt his enemies, he ſhould be purſued on 
the unjuſt accuſations of Haſſenfratz, and delivered 
over to the execrable Revolutionary Tribunal, that 
has ſince, on the ſlighteſt pretences, been guilty of the 
murder of Cuſtine. B 7 
Act length the general made up his mind as to the 
eourſe of his future conduct, which he afterwards re- 
gulated according to political circumſtances, as will 
appear in the ſequel. No proſpect remaining of pro- 
tecting the king, the general's. thoughts were en- 
3 groſſed by means for ſaving his unfortunate queen and 
the dauphin, and of eſtabliſhing a limited monarchy, 
and thereby putting an end to the dreadful diſorders 
that were precipitating France to diſgrace and ruin. 
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| the Executive Cuncil. Mm RET 


F Bir twenty-ſix days that General Dumourier 
_ 4 paſledat Paris were chiefly employed in tranſ- 
acting buſineſs with the ſix miniſters exerciſing the 
executive power. And here it will be neceflary to 
obſerve that, in a writing he publiſhed after that 
period, by an error in the preſs, twenty- ſix hours were 
put for twenty-ſix days. In confequence of which 
error, a criticiſm appeared in one of the Engliſh pa- 
pers, where the general was ſeriouſly reproached 
with ailerting he had performed, in twenty-ſix hours, 
the buſineſs of twenty-ſix days. . 


* - 


Roland was hated by the other five members of 'the 
executive council, who concealed all they cou'd from 
him—T hey were divided into two parties. One was 
compoſed of Le Brun, miniſter of foreign affairs, 
whom Dumourier had made firſt clerk, and who was 
very fit for that ſituation, being induſtrious and well 
informed; but he had neither ſufficient dignity nor 
energy of mind to act for himſelf, and was rendere! 


deceitful by his timidity of character, even * 5 


Sy 


J C000 | 
his benefactor, although he Mill regarded him as ne- 
ceſſary to his ſupport. He had diſmiſſed from his office 
Maret and Noel, two men neither deficient in talents ' 
nor honeſty ; had appointed no perſon: to ſuperintend 
the buſineſs of the office, and to diſtribute the work 
to the different ſuperior clerks ; and he had taken for 


his principal ſecretary a man of the name of Iſabeau, 
whoſe reputation was none of the faireſt... Occupied, 


like miniſters of former times, by intrigues for the 
preſervation of his place, he was more influenced by 


the Jacobins than became a man, to whom Briſſot, 


Condorcet, and the other heads of the Girondine 
party dictated the- policy of his foreign negotiations. 
arat, a miniſter of juſtice, and a man of abilities, 


and integrity; was of the faction of Le Brun; en- 


cepting that, by an adulation unworthy of himſelf, he 


had endeavoured to apologize for the well known 


murders of the firſt days of September, this man did 


not merit reproof. Grouvelle, although only ſecre- 


tary of the council, may be conſidered as having all 
the influence of 2 miniſter, ſince he aſſumed much 
authority, and gave his opinion, and decided on every 
thing. He was a man of letters, overbearing, and 


open in his avowal of bold and extravagant notions 


of liberty. 


On the other fide was Pache, miniſter of war, * 
man of ſenſe, and poſſibly an honeſt man, but igno- 


rant and blindly devoted to the Jacobin party. He 
had a wife and daughter, equally ugly and ill tem- 


pered, who frequented the clubs and even the haunts 


of the Marſellois, to demand the king's death. The 
war- office was become a club, breathing nothing but 


blood and carnage, The clerks always wore the red 
cap at their deſks, and uſed the phraſes thou and thee. 


to every one, even to the miniſter, who himſelf affect- 


ed a flovenly dreſs, and courted the Parifian populace, 


by aſſuming their manners. | 


The ſame diſguſting ſcene preſented itſelf in the of- 


fice of the Marine department, from which all the 
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clerks of character and experience were driven, to 
make way for ignorant and furious Jacobins, who 
notwithſtanding the filthineſs of their appearance, had 
acquired immenſe fortunes. 
_ - The: war-office and that of the marine department, 
united in preſenting an addreſs to the national conven- 
tion, ſigned alſo, as it was ſaid, by the two miniſters, 
demanding that the king ſhould be put to death. 
Monge, the miniſter of the marine, was an acade- 
mician, had been an excellent lecturer in hydrography, 
and ſeemed a man of ſimple manners, but was a little 
ungracious in his behaviour He was entirely devoted 
to Pache; and, in concert with him, ſupported the 
Jacobin faction in the council. 8 . 
Claviere, miniſter of the finances, although he was 
tonnected with and ſupported by the Girondiſts, and 
was the relation of Briſſot, frequently joined the 
other faction, from a love of contradiction, and be- 
cCauſe it was the moſt active and powerful. Like the 
reſt, he 88 of nothing but of preſerving his 
place, which Cambon, and the committee of finance 
were endeavoured to ſuppreſs. * 4 
Such was the executive council of France, in the 
moſt critical period of her exiſtence. An obvious and 
ſad reflection naturally preſents itſelf; the French re- 
. volution, under the pretence of equaliſing all men, 
has debaſed all men. Moſt of the Jacobins, belonged 
_ to the loweſt claſs of the people; and, unable to find 
among themſelves perſons. equal to the firſt ſtations, 
they lowered the nature of thoſe ſtations to their own 
level. Hence there is neither dignity, nor character, 
in the government ; nor ras Woes nor a ſenſe of 
duty, in the people; and the populace, unlike the 
Athenian democracy, are drunken and ſavage flaves, 
_  uſurping the place of the Spartans. The ancient go- 
vernment was deſtroyed to remedy the abuſe of diftri- 
buting places among the nobles, without regard to 
their moral capacities. Yet, inſtead of the Revolution 
replacing them by men of talents, it has filled their 
ſeats with artful and imprudent plebeians. 
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France cannot eſcape her entire ruin, but in freeing. 
herſelf from the ſubaltern tyrants that invade every 
department. Unhappily, ſhe no longer has the means 
in her own hands, fince theſe tyrants are maſters of 
the money, arms, power, and authority of the nation. 
But the ignorance and barbarous rage of this horde is 
deſtructi ve of itſelf; and foreign arms will reſtore. 
the ancient deſpotiſm, inſtead of forming that - juſt - 
equilibrium between the talents of men and the em- 
ployments of that ſtate that conſtitutes the perfection 
of government. This ſtate of things however, can- 
not remain long; becauſe the love of liberty is too 
deeply rooted in France to be ever again wholly de- 
ſtroyed; and the reſtoration of deſpotiſm will beget 
another revolution, the moment that foreign troops 
ſhall be withdrawn from the country, and ſhall leave 
the nobles of France, ſcattered over that vaſt kingdom, 
to the vengeance of the people, called down on their 
heads by the abuſe of their ſhort-lived triumph. 5 
The council did not interfere in the fate of the king. 
Le Brun and Garat, ſeemed to apprehend the con- 
ſequences of the trial; but they feared to employ the 
means, or to indulge in the idea, of putting a ſtop ta 
it, or of ſuſpending it; and confined themſelves to a 
declaration, that it was unfortunate for France that 4 
ſuch a trial had commenced, Roland was the moſt 
terrified of all the miniſters at this trial; becauſe, in 
reflecting on the imprudence, and on the injuſtice of 
his former complaints againſt the king, no doubt he 
felt that he was the principal cauſe of the king's dan- 
ger. He relented and was ſilent. It belonged to the; 
malignant mind of Claviere, to rejoice at the trial; 
and . beſides, he had always diſcovered a perſonal © 
hatred againſt Louis XVI. As to Pache and Monge, 
they canvaſſed openly. for the. king's death. And 
Grouvelle declared, that it was neceſlary to the honour 
of the republic, that he ſhould die. VE | 
The open and bitter quarrels that exiſted between \ 
the miniſter of war and the generals, on the com- 
1 | G plaints 
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plaints made by the latter reſpecting the armies, and 
the providing of neceſſaries for the troops, could never 
bring the couneil to take any ſtep in its collective 


capacity relative to thoſe ſubjects. Every one of the 
miniſters reſerved an exclufive authority in his own 
department; and Pache laid before the council, as 
well- as before the committee of war, ſtatements 
which were altogether falſe, and which were uni- 
formly oppoſed by new complaints from the generals, 
and by the reports of the commiffioners of the con- 
vention with the armies. The council heard all the 
reports and complaints, but they ſtill upheld the com- 


mittee of contracts, which was ſecretly influenced 
by Claviere, the friend of Bidermann, who was at the 
head of the committee; and the affairs of the armies 


were conducted as before. No proviſion was made 
either for the cloathing, ſubſiſtence, or accoutrements 
of the troops, nor for the hoſpitals, nor for the ammu- 
nition that was wanted in the frontier places, nor for 
the works neceſſary to put them in a ſtate of defence. 


At that time, the Jacobins had reſolved to place 


one of their faction at the head of the municipality, and 
had promiſed to make Pache mayor of Paris; he, 
therefore, gave himſelf little uneaſineſs reſpecting the 
future embarraſſments of the war department; which 
Haſſenfratz and Meuſniere were to quit along with 
him. 0 | 

The more we reflect on the conduct of the Jaco- 


bins, the more are we loſt in conjecture reſpecting 
the ſpirit by which they were guided. It is certain, 
that they have been continually induſtrious to diſor- 

ganize France, and to render uſeleſs the immenſe re- 


tources ſhe, poſſeſſed for the defence of her liberty; 


1 _ have ruined the fleets and armies ; they have im- 


priſoned, or driven out of the kingdom, the ableſt of- 
ficers; they have laviſhed the treaſures of the nation 
in wild and ineffectual expences; they have deſtroyed 
the commercial and political connections of France 
with other nations; and have ſet every nation > de- 
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fiance; and it cannot be doubted, that the ſociety has, 
been influenced by Engliſh, Italians, Flemings, and 
Germans, pretending to be furious Jacobins, and 
who were known to be the ſpies of foreign govern. 
ments. In this claſs may be ranked Clootz, Marat, 


| Chabot, Pio, the Jew Ephraim, De Buſcher, and 


many others. 8 5 | 
The decree of the 15th of December, far from 


being diſapproved of by the council, was ſupported by 
every one of the members. Le Brun had been ſecre- 
tary to the people of Liege, during their revolution, 


to which he had given his ſupport, by a periodical 


work, entitled, „ The Journal of Europe,” This 
paper was not ill written; and it was in conſequence 
of ſeeing it that Dumcurier had placed him in the 
department of foreign affairs. Le Brun was of opi- 
nion, as well as moſt of the other reyolutioniſts of 
France, that a revolution could not be ſucceſsful 
without being attended by a complete diſorganization; 
ſo that he could not fail to approve of a-decree, calcu- 
lated to diſorganize a people, who had the misfortune 
to call upon us for aid. The principles of Du- 
n. ourier, which inclined him to reſpect the liberty, 
property, and opinions” of others, could not be very 
acceptable to Le Brun. But Le Brun was ſilent on 
the ſubject to Dumourier, although he, in concert 
with Marat, Chepy, and his other emiſſaries, had 
eſtabliſhed a deſtru tive engine in Belgium, under the 
name of the revolutionary committee. The general 
ccmplained to ta miniſter of the language and con- 


duct of Chepy, deſiring he might be recalled, as 


being®dangercus to the affairs of France in Belgium. 
Le Brun, however, not only countenanced Chepy, 
but gave him new inſtructions that greatly extended 


his power. 8 | 


In the ſame manner, while the general was ſoliciting 
the revocation of the decree of the 15th of December, 
tne council appointed, on the recommendation of the 
Jacobins, thirty-two commiſſioners of the executive 
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power, to whoſe ſituation was annexed the ſalary o 
10, ooo livres, beſide the expences of their journey, 
and the profits of their plunder. Thefe  commiſſi- 
oners were furniſhed with ridiculous inſtructions, in 
which the council feigned to confine their authority 
within narrow bounds; but the commiſſioners paid no 
regard to their inſtructions, having themſelves given 
zn arbitrary latitude to their power. Theſe miſ-. 
creants inflicted the greateſt wrongs on the Belgians, 
and cauſed among that people an. utter abhorrence of 


* 


the French name. 5 

The plan of the campaign remained yet to be ſettled. 
Cambon had aſſerted that France maintained 600,000 
troops. It was now the 15th of January, and the 
council neither knew how many troops France really 
had on foot, nor how many enemies ſhe would have 
to contend with, in the campaign. The general ſtated 
to the council that, although all Europe ſhould declare 
againſt France, ſhe having no civil war, (for the re- 
volt in La Vendée had not yet broken out) might de- 
fend her ſrontiers with three hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand men (the ſixth part of them being cavalry),ex- 
cluſive of the garriſons and troops of the fleet, by ſtand- 
ing on the defenſive on the ſouth, and on thebanks of the 
Rhine, and confining their offenſive operations to the 
frontiers, extending from the Mozelle to Dunkirk. 
The general propoſed to diſtribute the troops in the 
following manner: 80,000 men to compoſe the army 
of Belgium; 40,000 men that of the Ardennes; a 
corps of 20,00 to be poſted on the 'w ozelle, to keep 
open the communication between the armies, of the 
Ardennes and that of the Rhine; 50, 00 to eWpoſe 
the army of the Rhine; a reſerve of 20,000 men to be 
placed at Chalons or Soiſſons; a corps of 15,000 at 
Lyons, to watch Swiſſerland and Piedmont ; 40, oo 
for the army of Savoy and the countries of Nice and 
Provence; 25,000 for the army of the Pyrennees; 
40,000 for the coaſt of the Weſt, from Bayonne to 
Breſt ; and 40,000 for the coaſts along the * 
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from Breſt to Dunkirk. All theſe armies mizht mu- 
tually affiſt each other; and, as the whole of France 
was armed, even ſhould the-enemy penetrate into any 
part, it was not to be doubted they would be repulſed 
or overwhelmed. OS ; 

General Dumourier alſo propoſed that Cuſtine's 
army, which had already evacuated Francfort, ſhould 
fall back upon Landau, leaving a garriſon in Mayence 
ſufficient to compel the king of Pruſſia to lofe three or 
four- months before that place, which would afford 
time to put the fprtified towns of Alſace, Lorraine, 
and the Ardennes, into a proper ſtate of defence, and 
to wake the enemy on that ſide loſe the reſt of the 
campaign, | 

The general further propoſed that the greateſt 
efforts ſnould be made to puſh the campaign on with 
vigour on the ſide of Belgium, becauſe that being a flat 
country, without fortified places, and even without any 
of thoſe naturally {trong ſituations of country which 
ſtand in the place of fortreſſes, the fate of the war in 
theſe provinces muſt be decided by battles. On this 
ſcheme, if the French ſhould be victorious, the greater 
part of the French army might paſs the Rhine; and if 
unſucceſsful, might retire behind the fortreſſes of 
Flanders and Artois ;. however, the whole campaign 

might paſs without the French lines being broken in 
upon in this quarter. : 99 6 

Inftead of tois plan, which Dumourier laid before 
the committee of general ſafety, as well as the exe- 
cutive council, La Clos, who had juſt been appointed; 
to the command in India, propoſed that they ſhould 
inſtantly ſend him out with 15 veſſels and 15,000 men, 
which meaſure neceſſarily involved a war with Eng- 
land and Holland, although it had then been very eaſy. 
and was very neceflary to the ſafety of France to have 
avoided that war. + | 
The object of this expedition of La Clos was to 
make himlelf maſter of the Cape of Good Hope and 
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the Iſland of Ceylon; and, afterward, to join Tippoo 
* and to attack Bengal. 


Kellermann, on paying his reſpects to the national 


12 on his departure to take the command 
of the army of Dauphine, which amounted to nearly 


twenty thouſand men (excluſive of the army of the 
country of Nice, under General Biron, from ten to 
twelve thouſand men) received orders from the pre- 
ſident to go and conquer Rome; and the general 
_ gravely anſwered, that he took his leave to go to 
Rome. This army had alſo been weakened by draw- 
ing between ſeven and eight thouſand men from it, for 
the fleet that lay at Toulon, deſtined to eonquer 


Sardinia, This expedition was undertaken in the 


moſt ſtormy part of the year, in a narrow ſea, abound- 
ing with rocks and iſlands; and part of the fleet was 
loſt and the expedition failed. 


The army of the Pyrenzes coated only of an ex- 


tenſive eſtabliſhment of ſtaff officers, without troops. 


Vet the convention had reſolved upon conquering Spain, 
and had deſtined 40,000 men, that were not raiſed, 


troops on the coaſt of the weſt and north; excepting 


ſome weak garriſons at Belleiſle, and at two or three 


other places on that coaſt. There was no army of 
reſerve. Fifty thouſand men were wanting to com- 
plete the army of Belgium and that of the Ardennes; 
the army of Alſace did not amount to 20, ooo men, 
excluſive of 22,000 ſhut up in Mayence; and the 
army of the Mozelle did not amount to 12,000 men. 

In order therefore to put the plan of general Du- 
mourier in execution, there were wanting. more than 
150, ooo men; together with the proviſions, arms and 
clothing for this large body of troops. Above all, 
France was in want of cavalry. The armies of Bel- 
gium and of the Ardennes required a body of 20,000 
cavalry; and the two armies had not C, ooo; and ay 
were i in want of 15,000 artillery horſes. 


: | 


and general Servan, for the purpoſe. There were no 


E K, | 

The general's plan was adopted; the 370,000 m 
were decreed to be raiſed; anda few alterations made 
in the diſtribution of the troops; but this was all that 
ever was done toward the execution of the plan. 
However, the general obtained an order a few days 
before his departure for 15,000 men of the new-raiſed 
batallions, to march from the third line in Picardy, 
Flanders and Artois, where they were altogether uſe- 
leſs, into maritime Flanders. : 
Independent of the executive council, from which 
(as Le Brun and Garat ſuſpected) a great many pro- 
| Jets were concealed, eſpecially thoſe reſpecting fo- 
reign politics, there were two private committees held 
at the houſe of general Dumourier, which ſeemed to 
diſpoſe of the fate of the empire; and which in fact 
produced nothing. They were compoſed of the two 
miniſters Le Brun and Garat, and thoſe members 
of the Girondine party, Condorcet, Pethion, Genſonnẽ 
and Briſſot. It is probable that the only object of the 
party, in eſtabliſhing theſe committees, was that their 
exiſtence ſhould be known to Paris, in order to beget 
an opinion that the general was entirely devoted to 
them; and thereby to ſtrengthen the party, by the 
* acquiſition of his friends. Le Brun, even ſeemed un- 
willing that the negociations then carrying on with 
England and Holland ſhould be at all enquired into by 
the committees; and requeſted the general to forbear 
touching on the ſubject; and it was never introduced. 
HBriſſot boaſted of his plans for the conqueſt of Spain 
and Italy; but the general eaſily detected the folly of 
his calculations; | | N 
The ſituation of the republic with Swiſſerland was 
an intereſting ſubject. The malignity of Claviere, 
bad been lately gratified, in compelling general Mon 
teſquieu to become an exile to. eſcape the fangs of his 
perſecutor the vile Du Bois de Crance ;. and, in diſ- 
organizing Geneva, his native country. Briſſot and 
his adherents maintained, that it was neceſſary to 
_ compel the Swiſs cantons to abandon their neutrality; 
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4 
or, in caſe of refuſal, to attack them; and it is pro- 
bable that in this they were actuated by the agents 
of the combined powers, to whom it was very impor- 
tant that Swiſſerland ſhould join the confederacy, 
The general proved by arguments, drawn from the 
relative ſituations of France, Switfterland, and the 
combined powers, to which theſe metaphyſicians 
were ſtrangers, that it was prudent to conciliate the 


good diſpoſitions of the Helvetic body towards France; 


yet, at the fame time, to maintain an army of 15,000 
men to cover Lyons, and to be ready on any emer- 
gency on thit fide. Be. 

Dumourier was the more deſirous of preſerving this 
neutrality, becauſe it was during his adminiſtration; 
that the event of diſarming the regiment of Erneſt 
happened at Aix. At that period, he made every 
compenſation he could to that brave regiment, for 


the injuſtice of his countrymen ; he preſented the red 


ribband to the two principal officers, and provided 
for the ſafety of their retreat with their men to the 
frontiers. 


General Dumourier always exerted every means in 
his power to preſerve peace with Swiſſerland; a mea- 


ſure that was ſo juſt, and fo neceflary to the welfare of 


the two nations. But he muſt own, that his efforts 


have leſs contributed to that difficult taſk, than the 


prudent and firm conduct of colonel De Weiſs, a 
member of the ſovereign council of Berne, and a wri- 
ter diſtinguiſhed by works which difplay extenſive 
knowledge, energy of mind, and goodnefs of heart. 
This officer, without poſſeſſing any oftentible diplo- 

matic character, was reſpected by the miniftry, was 


liſtened to in the committees, and had even acquired 


an influence in the convention. Tranquil when ſur- 


rounded by danger, and incorrupted in the midſt of 


crimes, he had the courage to ſay to one of the leaders 


of the faction, „I know that you can cauſe me to be 


arreſted or-maſſacred ; but proofs of your villany, that 
would bring you to the ſcaffold in eight days, are 
| Within 


TE 
within my reach: I demand that a peaceable conduct 


on the pattof France, toward my country, be the price 
of my lilence,” “ „ 1 8 7 


On another trying occaſion, when a ſuperior officer 
had bluntly interrupted him, in the midſt of a ſentence, 
to demand if, daring to ſpeak the language he held, 
he had 100,000 men at his beck in the Fauxbourgs of 
Paris, „No,“ he anſwered haughtily, “I am ſingle; 
but 1 have an hundred thouſand republican ſentiments 
in my heart, of which you are deſtitute.” He was 
applauded. by his audience; and continued his diſ- 
courſe, . | 88 | 
His work entitled, “A rapid ſurvey of the relative 
Intereſts of the Helvetic body, and the French Re- 
public,” which was publiſhed in a criſis of great danger 
to both countries, expoſed and defeated the hoſtile 
projects of a faction towards Swiſſerland, on the eve 
of execution; and it is very probable that, without 
the foreſight and courage of colonel de Weiſs, war 
had been declared againſt the Helvetick body before the 
end of February. Various, ſecret preparations were 
already making for an attack on Swiſſerland, in purſuit 
of an ill digeſted plan of Robert, Claviere, and other 
Swiſs emigrants. The attack was to be made on 
three points at once. _A column, compoſed of part of 
the army of the Upper Rihne, and augmented by new 
levies, was to take Baſle by ſurpriſe, or aſſault, and 
keep the Auſtrians in check. Another column, drawn 
from the army of the Alps, was to blockade Geneva, 
where the French had numerous partizans, and to 
penetrate by Verſoix into the Pays de Vaud. The 
third diviſion, compoſed of choſen troops, was to 
march ſuddenly by the paſs of Porentru, already oc- 
cupied by the French, againſt Berne, whoſe treaſury, 
granaries, and arſenal, excited the eupidity of the 
projectors of this plan, Berne had been already ſe- 
cretly reconnoitred ; and, although it be nearly ſur- 
rounded by a rapid and deep river, it was expected. 
that the place would be carried, by pouring in yo 
; an 


(38 ) 


and red-hot balls from the neighbouring heights, be- 

fore the Swiſs militia could aſſemble with force to 

oppoſe the attack. The 2 of the plan alſo 
i 


— 0 a powerful diverſion to be made in their be- 
f, by the diſcontented party, (whoſe numbers were 
greatly exaggerated) of the Lower Valais, Neuf- Cha- 


tel, Pays de Vaud, Soleure, Lucerne, and Fribourg. 
This laſt city was deſtined to be an object of ſignal 


vengeance, on account of ſome offence ſhe had com- 
mitted reſpecting the aſſignats. The popular govern- 


ments were to be informed that theſe hoſtilities would 


not affect them, and that France would continue to 


the commiſſioners and ſeditious preachers were to 
overthrow their conſtitutions, ſtir up the poor againſt 
the rich, maffacre, impriſon, or baniſh the magiſtrates 
and principal citizens, ſeize upon ſpecie, proviſions, 
horſes, and arms, compel men of property to emigrate, 
that their eſtates might be confiſcated, outrage reli- 
gion, and in the name of liberty and the public good 
to ruin this free and happy people, and reduce them 


to ſlavery. The expedition was to have been prompt ; 


but the exploſion was prevented, and Claviere and 
Briffot, overawed by Weiſs, laid aſide a project in 


which Swiſſerland, from the character of the times, 


had every thing to hazard. | 


The conqueſt of Rome and of Spain were de- 
ferred till armies could be raiſed to march againſt 
thoſe countries. As to all other affairs, the fittings 
of theſe two committees were as fruitleſs as were the de- 
liberations of the committee of general ſafety, and thoſe 


of the executive council. Dumourier could not, by 
any means, obtain of them the accompliſhment o 


% 


any object, calculated to ſerve the nation. 1 


i 


* 
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. Preferve peace with them. As to the other cantons, 


d n 
r 
De retreat of Roland from the adminiftration. 


| A? the time of the king's death, Roland, who had 


* 


and was poſſeſſed of à mild and philanthropio diſpo- 


long ſtrove to maintain his ſituation in the mini- 


ſtry, againſt the will of the Jacobins, as well as 


againſt the real inclinations of his own. party, ſent a 
letter to his colleagues, announcing his lebe 


The miniſters never appeared more chearful than on 


the day they received this letter, and the council 
appeared more like a ſchool relieved from the reſtraints 

of a troubleſome pedant, then a grave meeting 9 
ſtateſman, Roland's reſignation made part of a2 
compromiſe between the. Jacobin and Gironde patties, 

in which jt was agreed, that both Roland. and Pache 
ſhould quit the miniſtry. But the conſequences were 
very different to thoſe two miniſters, the latter of them 
acquiring a ſituation of more real importance than any 

in the miniſtry; while the former remained more than 


ever expoſed to the inſults and perſecutions of the 


Jacobins. | 

This ſacrifice made df Roland by his party, is + 
another inſtance of the cowardice of that faction, who 
ought. never to hive abandoned a man, of whoſe 
ſervices they had availed themſelves, withoutany reſpect 
to his peace or ſafety. In truth, the whole conduct of 
Roland, in his public character, was a miſtaken policy, 
which expoſed. himſelf and his party, to continual 
danger. Roland did not poſſeſs much ſtrength of mind, 
but had acquired extenſive information on the different 
branches of trade and manufactures; and, if it had been 
exgcdient to divide the duties of the adminiſtration of 
the home department, which was too extenſive and 
too complicated for a mind of ſuch little energy, it is 
probable, he would have made an excellent miniſter of 
commercial concerns. He was upright in his deſigns, 
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duced him to aſſume a ſeverity of character unnatural 


to him. He hoped to reſemble Cato the Cenſor, and 


had adopted his turn of converſation, at once cold and 
repulſive, but without the genius and boldneſs of that 


celebrated man. In his dreſs he was nice and ſingular, 
the faſhions of former times; but this was at 
leaſt leſs diſpleaſing then the flovenly affectation 
of the Jacobins. His deportment was grave, and not 
He was inde- 


followi 


unbecoming the dignity of his ſtation. 
fatigable in the application of his talents. But he 


loved too much to gratify the will of the people, and 
was too ready to believe that the higher orders were-- 
oppreſſive and unjuſt ; and this diſpoſition, that becomes 
dangerous when it is too generally indulged, conducted 
him habitually into precipitate and imprudent meaſures: 
He was candid in his examination of the ſubjects be- 
longing to the other departments of the government, 
ſuch'as thoſe relating to the armies, the marine, and 
foreign negociations; and ſupported, with great ſince- - 
: * all propoſitions that came before the council of a 

Perceiving the equivocal 
conduct of the other miniſters, miſtruſting their talents, 


and reaſonable nature. 


and perhaps their good faith, he would no longer admit 
of any reſponſibility of the council in a collective ca- 


pacity; and his pertinacity in refuſing to anſwer for 


any meaſures but thoſe that were the conſequence of 


his direct orders begat a greater hatred of him than 


ever among his colleagues. 


The temper and qualities of Roland would have fit- 
ted him well enough for the miniftry, had the republie 


been ſettled on its foundations, and if the times had 


been more free from the violence of party rage, for he 


was a rigid republican. This diſpoſition was tue 
cauſe of his ill conduct to Louis the XVI. and of that 
imprudent ſtep of delivering into the hands of the 


convention the fatal cheſt containing the monarch's 
paſſive correſpondence, in which thoſe baſe men found 


pretexts for the martyrdom of that unfortunate prince.- 


Perhaps 
+ 


ſition; but the deſire of appearing a rigid moraliſt in- 


— 


Madame Roland conducted herſelf under an inſult of 


of an unprineipled man named Viard, ſhe ſaid, I am the 


„ 4 


Peu it whs-projulidlatio iid ſntcrelth 6 Mahn“ 


thathe was governed by his wife, who was a woman 
of fine talents, and whom he acknowledged to be the 
. critic, that gave a poliſh'to his numerous works; but 
certainly it was among his misfortunes to be ſurrounded 
by ignorant and deſigning journaliſts, who compoſed, 
under” his directions, thoſe verboſe harrangues that 
covered the walls and public buildings of Paris: for the + 
Jacobins had the addreſs to turn this engine of faction 
„ , on ON We ann 
| 2 e women who have riſen to celebrity du- 
ring the French revolution, no one has acted a more 


_ _ Eonſpicuous or noble part than Madame Roland. 


She- was between thirty and forty years of age, had a 
lively and healthy countenance, and a moſt intereſting _ 
figure; ſhe dreſſed with great taſte; converſed with 
ability, although perhaps with too much wit and re= 
finement; the Wäs innocently gay, and had placed her 
ſelf at the head of a party conſiſting of metaphyſicians, | 
ſcholars, members of the convention, and miniſters. 
Every, day theſe partizans of Madame Roland paid 
their reſpeRs to her, and on the Friday of every week _ 
they dined at her houſe, whergghe conduct and politics 


of ſtateſman took theirghara Madame Roland's 
opinions. None of the wives Off the other, miniſters 
were admitted to theſe. meetings. | 5 


It would be unjuſt not to notice the ſpirit with which 


the Jacobins, at a time when her huſbgnd's name had 
already fallen into great diſcredit, *Interrogated at the 
bar of the convention reſpe ting an injurious accuſation 


Wife of citizen Roland; I bear the name of a virtuous mn 
to whom I am proud to be allied. It certainly required- all 
the malignityof the Jacobins to perſecute ſuch a woman. 
Although Madame Roland poſſeſſed much good 
ſenſe, ſhe permittedett to be ſeen that ſne. governed her 
huſband, and thereby did a diſ-ſervice to his reputation, 
for which ſhe could not wry penſate by the value of her 


_ counſels. 
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indeed, it be Madame Necker, who, in many 


” F 5 [ * 
Hanes and whoſe age and experience, if it rendered her 
leſs agreeable to the thoughtleſs, gave her the adyvan- 


— 


t 


1 3 „it was Madame Roland that ſeleQed Pache 


and Lanthenas to aid heruſband in his adminiſtration; 
and the former of them ſo entirely gained the onfi- 
dence of Roland, that he was appointed miniſter of war 
Groug h Roland's intereſt. Pache was no ſooner the 
eague of Roland, then he became his enemy, and 

— S by every means to ruin him, and for that: pur- 
poſe he did not heſitate to become the partizan of the 


= intemperate men among the Jacobins. The 
conteſt between theſe two miniſters was open, and 


their hoſtile attacks were without meaſure or decency. 
They both deſcended from their ſituations, but with | 
Packei it was only to riſe to higher power. Roland was 


| tobe ſubjected to new and more bitter misfortunes. 1.) - 


Other women have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
during, the revolution, but without the dignity that 
has been preſerved by Madame Roland; exceptings 
oland's 


be - conſidered. as the rival of Madame 


tage as the counſellor of her huſband; - Mademoiſelle 


La Broufle, Madame de Stael, Condorcet, Paſtoret, 


Coigny and Fneroigne, were either artful females, like 
thote who haunted the courts: of former times, or 
differed in nothing from the vulgar and furious; mira 
of the Fauxbourgs of Paris. 41 


One unfortunate woman, Teenie Corday, {8 
conſigned her name to hiſtory, by an act, which happily | 
for panty will find few imitators, although it deli- 
vered the earth from a monſter. - - 


- The executive council ſeemed 851 len e 


no change by the retreat of Roland from the miniſtry. 


During a conſiderable period before his reſignation, he 


- 833 entirely occupied in brooding over his vexa- 


tions, the attacks of his enemies, and the means of his 
defence. Every fatire of the Jacobinz, that was di- 


þ in oj inſt him, begat in his apprehenſion the obli- 
9 


ahne mm to the convention; and the 
members 


dme houſe. Ii this manner were the repreſentatives f 


VVV 
members of the convention, who, perhaps, were more 
irritated by the auſterity of Roland's virtue, than by 
the petulance of his ſpirit, ſaw nothing in theſes homi- 
lies but an inſupportable pride. His own pürty, no 
longer deriving reputation from his name, had, in. 
truth, renounced him; and had very ignorantly re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice him. Roland flattered himſelf; that 
his reſignation would not be accepted, and he remain- 
ed in the houſe appropriated to the miniſter of the 
home department, till he was no longer permitted to 
doubt of his fate. During the latter part of his ad- 
miniſtration, he ſeldom ſlept in this houſe; as the Jaco- 
bins, to terrify him, frequently ſent bands of the 
fcederates to make excurſions during the night round 


the executive power treated in France. Le Brun 
and Claviere have been ſince accuſed and 
impriſoned; and Garat was accuſed and arreſted, 
after having reſigned. 80 ferocious, has been tha 
character of this revolution that, of the men who have 


had an õminent part in it, ſuch only have been out of 
the · reach of a violent death as have fled and are in 
eee. . | „ 
( ˙ 4G 4 


* 


fo which France paid fo dearly, had made himſelf 

maſter of Coblentz, where there was no garriſon; 

and if the wants of the army had been ſupplied, ſo 

that che army of Belgium might have taken up its 
5 "IL: 2 winter 
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Vinter quarters along the banks of the Rhine, from 
Cleves to Cologne; that of the Ardennes, from 


Cologne to Andernach; that of the Mozelle, from 


county of Luxembourg to have ſurrendered, by -cut- 


ting off its ſupplies of proviſions. The armies would 
| have = them a country on which, whether it 


Were Azuter or an enemy, they might long have ſub- 
liſted Fand, by opening the campaign early in the 
ſpring, might have paſſed the Rhine without difficul- 
ty, and have penetrated into the center of Germany, 


where the French would have been received qyith 
open arms, if they had poſſeſſed the prudence to have 


forborne from exciting terror in the inhabitants by un · 


lan was neglected; yet Franee might 


her enemies, who were in truth already overcome, if 
her conduct had not drawn new enemies upon her. 
A A means exiſted at that period, for preſerving 
Spain in her neutrality ; and by employing it the nation 
would have ſpared herſelf the guilt of a great crime: 
The king of Spain engaged with the conyention to re- 

main neuter, on condition that the life of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. ſhould be ſpared. This ſtep does 


honour to the Spaniſh monarch; and it is difficult to 


imagine why the French princes did not follow ſo 
bright an example. The implacable, ignorant con- 
vention rejected the terms of the Spaniſh, monareh 
with diſdain, and thereby committed a new crime 
againſt the nation, by creating her a new enemy, 


without conſulting her on the neceſſity or prudence of 
their conduct. ct PIES” - 14 
The courts of London and the. Hague, had for. 


* 


ſome time betrayed a hatred of the French revolu- 
tion; and the death of Louis X 


— 


\ hag 


fs _ _ creaſe 


6 f by — * * 


A h to Mayence, including Coblentz; and 
that of Alſace, from Mayence to Landau, including 
Spires. This poſition would have compelled the 


— 


juſt decrees and by the ſending off rapacious commiſſi- 

oners to commit violence, inſults and robberies. 
IT bis great pla 

have ſuſtained herſelf with reputation and effect againſt 


VI. could not but in- 
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17 
ereaſe that hatred. But, in England, no part of the 
nation was willing to enter into a war againſt France, 
1 excepting the king, who conſidered his differences 
with the French as a perſonal quarrel. And, in Hol- 
land, every party dreaded to be drawn into a war. It 
was therefore poſſible for France to have preſerved 
Deace*with thoſe two countries; and, till that period, 
the. had wifely cultivated the good will of Holland, 
from whence ſhe drew ſpecie and provifions ; and it 
was eaſy to have continued that fyſtem. 09 
In the latter end of the month of November, general 
Dumourier propoſed to the executive council the 

| taking of Maeſtricht, without which he could neither - 

5 defend the Meuſe nor the country of Liege. He 

ught it reaſonable, after many examples in former 
wars, to take and hold this place, engaging by a duly 
authorized manifeſto, to reſtore it at the end of the 
war, At that period his army was victorious and full 
bf ardour. He had, after the taking of the citadel of 
Antwerp, aſſembled the whole of 7 at 
Tongres and Liege, in order, not to e the horſes 
belonging to the artillery to die for want of forage, as 
the Facabitn have ſtupidly aſſerted, but to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Maeſtricht. That place was not as yet 
palliſadoed, nor provided with a garriſon, nor with - 
any thing neceſſary to ſuſtain a ſiege. Venlo was in 
the fame condition. Cauſes of complaint were not 
wanting to give a colour to the enterprize; and ts 
throw the imputation of being the aggreſſors upon the 
| Dutch, if they ſhould reſent his conduct, for they had 
= Already frequently violated the neutrality, and had re- 
cently prohibited, on pain of death, all exportations of 
proviſions t6' France, while proviſions in immenſe 
— quantities were drawn from Holland, to eſtabliſh'imaga- 
Eines, on the Lower Rhine, for the Imperialiſts and 
; Pruſſians. The executive council rejected the gene- 
5 ral's propoſitions, and expreſsly commanded him #6 
preſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality toward Holland; 
Which injunction the general was punctual in obſerv- 
W ue H 3 e 
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ing. They then ſent him an order to undertake the 
fiege of Luxembourg during the winter; bit, the 
general ſhe wing the abſurdity of the plan, * n not 


1 put in execution. 


As the executive council had thus neglected t the op- 


portunity of ſeizing upon Maeſtricht, which may be 


regarded as the key of the Netherlands on the ſide of 


2 dana the general was of opinion, that it would 

_"_ r be prudent to commit any hoſtility on the 
on of France againſt Holland, being convinced that 
a war with England muſt be the conſequence of ſuch 
hoſtility; and his advice was thenceforward to pre- 


with the utmoſt ſolicitude. 
The friendſhip of Holland was indiſpenſably ne- 


ecilary to enable France to hold Belgium, fop if the 


ſerve a neutrality. with both Engine. and We | 


Dutch delivered the . of Maeſtricht and Venlo. 


to the Auſtrians, the Meuſe would be no. longer 


tenable, and the French would be. compelled, 
\ abandon the c 


ntries of Liege, Gueldres, Limbourg, 
Brabant, and 
contracting their lines within the country lying be- 


' tween the citadel of Antwerp and Valenciennes. And 


in the caſe of the Engliſh and Dutch aſſembling an 


ther forced to abandon the Scheldt, and retire behind 
the river Lys, and under the fortified places of French 


Flanders and Artois.  . 
At this time there were at Paris many Dutch refu- 


| victims of the Dutch revolution, and of. the 
faithleſs and feeble comluct of the miniſter Brienne. 
Many among them were reſpectable and opulent 52 
who aſſurgad the French miniſtry that their part 

as much more conſiderable than, that o wk 
Stadtholder, which indeed was true. Theſe grepre- 


| ſentations were diſregarded till the month of January, 


when Le Brun, after giving them an hearing, referred 
them to general Dumourier for his opinion reſpecting 


| Weir Wderees, 200 e y eee a Oy of in- 


vading 


to.. 


ur, and retreat behind the Scheldt; | 


army in Dutch Flanders, the French would be fur- 


3 , 
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{ gagtement with them was entered into, and all that re- 
lated to them was rendered dependent on the iſſue of 
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vading Zealand, which the Dutch patriots repreſented 1 


2 deliberate examination the general judged the plan 
to be impracticable, but wrote to the miniſter that he 
would poſtpone giving a definitive anſwer till he ſnould 
be at Antwerp, and ſhould be able more particularly 

to examine the ſeveral parts of the project; and it was 
reſolved that the Dutch refugees ſhould proceed to 
Antwerp with their revolutionary committee; and 
orders were given to the Dutch legion, conſiſting 7 
nearly of 10,000 men, to garriſon Antwerp, and to 
be ready to form the advanced guard of the French 
army, in caſe da war with HollaneQ.. 
An agent of Le Brun was appointed to attend the 
Dutch revolutionary committee} but no poſitive en- 


a negociation which was then on the point of Som- 
Een, Ss N # 
At the time that Dumourier had been miniſter for 
foreign affairs he had ſent to the Hague, as miniſter 
| pt pea Emanuel de Maulde, a golonel in the 
French army, who had conducted himſelf with great 
prudence and ability, had procured arms and horſes 
for France, and had ſo well recohciled his attention to 
the intereſts of the refugees with the reſpect due to the 
government of the country, as to e con- 
dence and eſteem of the two factions that divided 
Holland. This conduct which was conformable to 
his inſtructions, was too moderat to be agreeable to 
the temper of the preſent times; and De Maulde had 
moreover the e to be noble. Le Brun in 


particular conceived averſion to him. The mili- 
- tary committee di ved of his ſending fuſees to 
Dunkirk. His meaſures were oppoſed on every quar- 
ter, and his intentions calumniated. He was recalled ; 
and in his room was appointed Noel, whom the ge- 
neral had made one of the principal - clerks of the 
department of foreign affairs. Noel, although, an 
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council than Garat and Le 5 
flefled of a ſound judgement,” zealouſly embraced- 
he offer, and propoſed to ſend the general as ambaſ- 
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extremely honeft man, arriving with p'o udices againſt 
Je Maulde and plans much lefs moder:; | 7 
on which De Maulde had acted, was very ill received; 
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erate than thoſe ' 


2 


and, attributing his reception to De Maulde, became 


his enemy and accuſer. 3 ens 
De Maulde, on his arrival at Paris, called upon 
the general; and told him that, if France deſired to 
preſerve a neutrality with Holland and England, no- 


thing was more ealy ; that although the miniſters of 


the two courts would neither acknowledge the national 


convention, nor. treat with Le Brun, yet the grand 


penſioner 'of Holland, Van Spiegel, and the Engliſh 


ambaſſador, lord Auckland, had charged him to declare 


that they would treat willingly with general Du- 
mourier. 4 8 5 ILY 9 Ei 1 


At the ſame time, Benoit, who had been agent of 


Ca the French miniſtry at London, and had juſt arrived 


from that place, informed Le Brun on the part of 


Talleyrand, late. biſhop of Autun, De_ Talon, and 
other French emigrants, who had political connections 
with the Britiſh miniſtry, that Pitt and the council of 
St. James's had nothing more at heart than to treat for 


the preſervation of the . provided that general 


Dumourier ſhould be charged with tiſè negociation, 


and ſhould proceed to England for the purpoſe of ſet- 


tling its ternis, which he might eaſily accompliſh be⸗ 


fore the opening of the campaign. B 
This overture of the Engliſh miniſtry was, at firſt, 


pn of. the executive 
Garat, who was 


communicated to no other perſs1 
un. 


- 


ſador extraordinary to England, without however ſu- 


| i "Pe 15 4 YE. l $E TY Ms: 2% 5 = * 
pericing Chauyelin, with inſtructions to demand a 


cifive anſwer ra n war or peace. The king's 


trial was not Jet concluded, but the cruel cataſtrophe 
was ſufficiently foreſeen; this circumſtance ſuggeſted - 


new conliderations to Garat, who feared that the 
Faun court might be Veacherous enough to detain 
erk | Dumourier 
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and that it was the only thing he deſired ordet 
that he might eſcape from the hands of the miſcreants 


that Noel ſhould be recalled and placed elſewhere; 
that the general ſhould charge de Maulde with a letter 
for Lord Auckland, informing him that the general 


his troops in * quarters, and 


Dumourier in England, and thereby deprive France 


of her beſt general. Dumourier was compelled. to 
diſſemble that he alſo ſaw the bre that event, 


ired, in order 


who governed his country. He appeared to ſubſcribe 
to the prudence of Garat's precaution. It was, how- 


ever, determined that the affair ſhould be laid before 
the council, and a propoſition be made by Garat to 


ſend general Dumourier as ambaſſador extraordinary 
to London, in conſequence of the overtures made by 


the minifiecs of England and Holland; to give the 


HUE#, if ructions to conduct the negociation with 
ſuitable dignity and with promptitude, and whatgyer 
might be the iſſue, to return inſtantly to put bimlelf 
at the head of the armies. It was reſolved to demand 
from the Engliſh miniſtry every poſſible ſecurity for 


dhe perſon, of general Dumourier, and for the full li- 


erty of returning at his pleaſure, 


When the propoſition was laid before the 8 
Claviere, Pache and Monge oppoſed it in the mo 


F undoubtedly, ina by 1ejoaly and * 
: wel 


love of oppoſition, for they well knew the diſtreſs of 
their reſpeCtive departments, and their incapability of 
tenen a war that would become ſo general. Hoes 

Dumourier was extremely afflicted with the fate of a 
meaſure which ſeemed to have promiſed his deliverance, 


as well as an important occaſion of ſerving his country; 


but he was not e He was of the opinion 
of Garat and le Brun that the deſign ſhould not be 


| Jaw pe any more in the council, but proſecuted ſe- 


cretly till it ſhould be in a ſtate to enſure ſucceſs. It 


was agreed that de Maulde ſhould depart inſtantly for | 


the Hague, under the pretence of his private concerns; 


would be at Antwerp on the 1ſt of Februgry, to viſit 
it. having 
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learnt from de Maulde, his friend, that Lord Auckland 
had ſpoken of him with eſteem and confidence, it would 
be a circumſtance” of great pleaſure to him if an op- 
portunity ſhould offer of meeting that nobleman on 3 
the frontiers, and that perhaps this interview might be . 
beneficial'to 5 84K of the two nations, and the 13 
_ cauſe of humanity. It was alſo determined that, 
mould Lord Auckland receive this invitation with the 
good-Will that was to be expected, the general ſhould 
_ give him a meeting, and might even, if it was found 
neceſſary, paſs into England. „ 
It was further decided, that Marat, who had already 
been ſeveral times in England, ſhould be ſent to Lon- 
don, to learn from Mr. Pitt if he really defired to treat 
perſonally with general Dumourier. Chauvelin, mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary of France to the court of Lon- 
don, did not at all accord with Talleyrand, who had 
been ſent with him as an adviſer in his r. gociation, 
and had not at all ſucceeded in the object of his em- 
baſſy, which he was ambitious of conducting without 
the participation of his colleague. Many indeed were 
the obſtacles Chauvelin had to encounter; he had | 
' againſt him the prejudices of 3 nation; the 
king of England, the moſt—#* in Europe, and the 
molt enraged againſt. the French revolution; the 
French emigrants; the perſons who had been given 
him as adviſers and afliftants; the national convention 
of France; and his own inexperience. It was thought 
neceſſary, if Dumourier's journey ſhould take place, to 
facrifice Chauvelin, or rather to give him ſome other 
embaſſy; for Dumourier, who had been the intimate 
friend of his father, and had therefore given.him the 
WH} appointment to England, inſiſted that he ſhould be ſent 
1 | oy to Venice or Florence, that he might continue his di- 


| { 1 plomatic career with ſucceſs. r 
7 3 appears to be but juſt to ſay a word here of the 
135 5 diſpoſition that Dumourier has always diſplayed in his 


public character. Whether it were the effect of good 
nature, or of a ſenſe of juſtice, he has been anxious not 
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numbers; of courſe it is not greatly' nen he 
has met with much ingratituſſee. 
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- - Chauvelin,- as it has heen ſaid, was to be recylited, 
 andMariewas to be appointed to his ſituation, on the 
general's departure from London; ſo that Marat was 
extremely intereſted in the ſucceſs. of the negociation, 
and had ſtrong motives for ſmoothing the difficulties 
that might be in the general's way, and. thereby to 

render | his .. 8 the: court: 0 Le as ſhort as 
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P. an of theſe n 1 de Maulde 
I pproceeded to the Hague, although the death of the 
king, which happened While they x were in agitation, 
ſeemed to be an event entirely deſtructive of them; for 
the certainty that Holland was eager to perſerve peace 
induced Garat and Le Brun to believe that all reſent- 
ment: Excited by that horrible cataſtrophe would yield 
to the great object of ee eas and they 1210 
not deceived... , 
_ Marat's departure was umwiſely poſtponed, (taking 
Nene only on the ſame day that general Dumourter 
. ai,) under pretence of firſt ſounding Mr. Pitt, 
reſpecting the general's journey to England, by the 
means of one of his friends, who had already been em- 
loyed in the, ſame. capacity on a former occaſion by 
"2" WP But the general had reaſon to believe that Le 
Brun, offended ; that the court of St. James would 
neither treat with him as miniſter of foreign affairs, nor 
with the convention, was not ſorry, to undermine this 
Ys by. CAGE to the raſh t of 
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to contend with, ſtudied to increaſe 
_ ſulting every nation. 


eli had 


the French army in caſe of retreat; nor in eſta 
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Briſſot und the folly of the diplomatic committee, wha 
ſeeming co think that France had not enemies enough 
Martes miſſion was altogether unſucceſsful. Chau- 

_ been acknowledged in England as mini- 
ſer of the public, the court of St. James having con- 


ſidered his miffion at an end on the abolition of royalty 


. = 


— 


merely as an indulgence granted to an individual. 
And when the news of the cruel death of Louis XVI. 


arrived in England, Chauvelin was ordered to quit Lon- 


don in four and twenty hours, and the kingdom in 


eight days. It was under theſe circumſtances that 


Marat arrived in England, and received an order from 
the council inſtantly to quit the kingdom. 


But this ill reception of Margt by the court of St. 


James, did not put a ſtop to the negociation in Holland. 
Beneral Dumourier departed from Paris, on the 26th 


of January, with a mind filled with apprehenſions; he 
had not been able to prevent the commiſſion of an un- 


provoked, * fruitleſs, diſgraceful, and fatal crime; he 


had not ſucceeded in procuring a.revocation of the de- 
cree of the 15th December, nor in obtaining + EX= 


ception in behalf of Belgium, and thereby to pſſerve. 
iching 


the numher, by W 
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in France,” and having permitted his ſtay in London 


— 


an effective adminiſtration for the ſupply of arms, ſub- 


ſiſtence, & c. for the army; nor in his attempts to 


procure the neceſſary repairs of the fortified places, 


reinforcements of the armies, horſes for the cavalry, 


nor any of that multitude of objects the ſupply of which 
was neceſſary to the opening of the campaign; nor 


(Which in every caſe was the greateſt of his affſictions) 


to ſave an innocent king whoſe goodneſs was perſonally 


known to him. He was about to- reſume the com- 

mand of a diſorganiſed army, abandoning itſelf to 
robberies, and every ſpecies of exceſs, ill armed, in 
want of cloathing, and diſperſed in the impoveriſhed 
villages along the Meuſe, and the Roer. Net op 
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NN * 
were daily arriving from Germany to ſtrengthen ge- 
neral Clairfait, who had made a ſtand, between the 

* Herffle and the Roer. „ 83 

The prince of Cobourg, was to take the con 
of this army. In caſe of Dumourier waiting till the 
prince ſhould attack him, he could not reſiſt that gene- 
ral in front, and at the ſame time, the prince of 
Hohenloe, whb would attack him on his right flank by 
Namur, the citadel of which was repairing by the 
[95 French; and if the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould have 
time to aſſemble an army on his left flank, on the ſide 
of Antwerp-and Dutch Flanders, even the retreat of 
| Dumourier would not be ſecured, having to march 
through fifty leagues of flat country, with a diſorderly 
army, purſued by three armies more conſiderable than 
his own, and continually aflailed by the peaſants and 
the inhabitants of the cities, whom the exceſſes of the 
convention, had driven to deſperation. Dumourier, 
had no hope of diminiſhing his perplexities, but by 
the negotiation of de Maulde, Hig confidence in that 
was conſiderable, fince Holland had the utmoſt dread 
of a rupture with France, being quite unprepared for 
it, and having the greateſt intereſt in the preſervation 
of the neutrality. | | 
Me are about to give an account of the further eir- 
cumſtances of this negotiation, which was broken off 
in the beginning of February, by the unwiſe and 
haughty imptuoſity of the national convention. The 
abrupt declaration of war, made by that aſſembly. 
againſt England and Holland, gave Frakes an air of 
5 prom reſpecting that negociaton, with which the 

Ws nglifts have reprobated them with ſome appearance 

| of reaſon; but the ſame charge may be retorted on 

the Engliſh, and it is propable, that Pitt had no other 

i] deſign than to amuſe general Dumourier, to gain time 

by to make the neeeſfary preparatives for war; and the 

1 treaty entered into by the court of St. James's with 

* the court of Turin, at that very period, confirms the 

opininn. So much — is there in the obſervation, 
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that hiſtory is but a picture of the errors and crimes of 
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Hue Negociations, Declaration of war. 
MMEDIATELY on the arrival of de Maulde at 
1 the Hague, which was in the fatter and of January, 
he preſented general Dumourier's letter to lord Anck- 
land, who teſtifieid the greateſt pleaſure to de 'Maulde 
on reading it, and told him the intereſts of England | - 
and Holland being inſeparable in this affair; he thould. 
communicate the propoſal to Van Spiegle; which was 
no ſooner done, than the latter embraced the proje& of a 
conference on the frontiers between the ambaſſador 
of England, the grand penſioner, and general Dumou- 
n 7 8 n fe 
Lord Auckland diſpatched three packet boats, imme- 
diately ſucceeding each other to his court, and de 
Maulde ſent his fecretary to Antwerp, where the ge- 
neral had arrived on the 2d of February, after having 
viſited the poits from Dunkirk to Antwerp, A" 
Throughout Picardy, Artois, and maritime Flan- 
ders, Dumourie r found the people overwhelmed with 
terror and grief, at the tragical death of Louis the XVI. 
The very name of Jacobin, he perceived, excited Ii 
equal fear aud horror. In all cities, however, there i 
- Were numerous emifaries of the Jacobins, who ſtirred 
up the populace againſt the moderate and wiſe part of 
the citizens, and collected accuſations, little regarding 
whether true or falſe, againſt the different adminiſtrators 
of the departments 5 | | 
At St. Omers and Dunkirk there was not the leaſt 
appearance of preparations being made for the war, 
and there were ſcarcely any troops to be ſeen; for the 
minifler of war had weakened maritime Ftanders, to 
furniſh the augmentation or 10,000 foot and, a 
n 3 9 Valry, 
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valry, for the army in Auſtrian Flanders, in conſe. 
quence of the general's having demanded that rein- 
5 forcement. The miniſter of war even drew new 
DLDattallions afterwards from this country, which was 
part of the actual ſeat of the war, to form a body of 
12, ooo men near Cherbourg, from whence the general 
had obſerved a diverſion might be made into England, 
in caſe war with that power could not be avoided. 
Nieuport and Oſtend, were in the fame condition as 
St. Omers and Dunkirk, not having a ſingle datichy 
mounted, to prevent any veſſels of war entering thoſe - 
| ports. There were not even cannon for the purpoſe; 
I -- nor could any be obtained, without taking them from 
Dunkirk, which had not ſufficient for its on ſortifi- 
cations. 1 175 5 e, 
Dumourier, ſtruck with the diſorder that prevaded 
the whole country, and ſeeing that his embartaſſments 
every moment increaſed, was extremely ſatisfied with the 
firſt ſucceſſes of de Maulds negociatien, He inftantly 
diſpatched a courier to Le Brun, with the orginal 
anſwer of lord Auckland, which ſtated that the Britith 
miniſter and the grand penſionary of Holland, had 
agreed to proceed together to the frontiers to confer 
with the general; that lord Auckland had ſent ſeveral 
4 diſpatches to his court, t o obtain its ſanRion, and in- 
ſtructions relative to the conference ; that he ſhould 
ſoon receive an anſwer, and that his intentions were 
not to gain time, nor to retard the general's prepara- 
tions for the campatgn. 555 
The diſpatches of de Maulde, which accompanied 
thoſe of lord Auckland, gave an account of the eircum- 
ſtances of his interveiw with the Britiſh miniſter, and 
the grand penſionary of Holland. Thoſe miniſters, 
as de Maulde was prepared to find, expreſſed their ut- 
ter abhorrence. of the atrocious. barbarity recently 
committed at Paris; but as de Maulde gave them po- 
ſitive aſſurances that the general partook of their 


N | ſentiments on that ſubject, and was filled with the pro- 
1 pProfoundeſt indignation. againſt the authors of the 
| nn 12 | crimes, 
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ſtructious of his court, the conference ſhould take place 


prince of Orange, which would be prepared to reteive 
I. ſucceſs, 


ollow. He reſolved not to betray the intereſts of his 
unhappy country; on the contrary, it was his intention 


neutrality of England and Holland on a ſure baſis; but, 


PF France, he reſolved to free himfelf from the imputation 
=_ of partaking in the crimes of his countrymen, and no 
J longer to fight for abſurd tyrants, whom he was anxious 
co punith, inſtead of aiding in the ſupport of their hedi- 

ous tyranny. He did not deſign therefore to return to 


Ant verp, but to retire to the Hague, and from thence 


to publiſh a memorial in juſtification of his conduct. 
de Maulde, which was communicated to the two mi- 


but de Maulde declined granting that permiſſion, be- 
ing unauthoriſed by his friend; but at the ſame time 
he delivered lord Auckland a letter from the general, 
inform ing that miniſter he ſhould receive with great 


theſe meaſures. | 
At the moment when the negociation was in this 
promiſing ſtate, while the general confoled himſelf 


4 


ear ey combating for tyrants, under the certainty of 


ing one day the victim of their ingratitude and 
cruelty, whatever might be his ſucceſs ; while he thus 
flattered himſelf, on the 7th of February he 3 


Crimes, that horrible affair did not retard the negocis- 

tion; and it was ſettled, withont any difficulty, that as 
foon as lord Auckland ſhould have received the in- 

at the Moor Dyke, on board a yatch belonging to the 


$4 5 me geneial. De Maulde concluded, by declaring his 
= -  pertuaſion, that the conference would be attended with 


e general entertained the ſame hopes, and had 
refcribed to hiinſelf the plan he thought it is duty to 
to diminiſh the number of her enemies, in ſettling the | 


after he ſhould have rendered this laſt of his ſervices to 


He unfolded a part of theſe deſigns in a letter to 


niniſters. They requeſted leave to take a copy of it, 


pleaſure news of the ſanction of the Britiſh" court to 


with the hope of being freed from the inſupportable 


the public papers that the national convention had de- 


clared war againſt Holland and England, on a report 
made by Briſſot in the name of the diplomatic com- 
mittee. This news reduced him to deſpair, for it 
was altogether unexpected. He had quitted Paris on 
the 26th of January ; had arrived at Antwerp, only 
on the 2d of February; Le Brun then had not 
waited to receive his firſt diſpatches, nor intelligence 
reſpeRing de Maulde's negociation, It ſeems that Le 
Brun had precipitated the report of the affront offer- 
ed to the republic in the perſon of Chauvelin, by or- 
der of the-king of England, to excite the anger of the 
thoughtleſs convention, and thereby raiſe an inſur- 
- mountable obſtacle to the meaſures he had concerted 
with the general,  * © : | 
As to Briffot, he had, as was uſual with him, avail- 
ed himfelf of this opportunity of inſulting both kings 
and people, in which he was zealouſly ſeconded by 
Barrere and the Jacobins. Thus the two factions + 
united in taking a moſt difaſtrous ſtep, and without 
ehe 75 
The war was declared, but Le Brun ſent no intelli- 
gence to general Dumourier, on whom the burthen 
fell with the greateſt weight, and little inquiry was 
made in the council, whether he was at all in a condi- 
tion to ſupport himſelf againſt theſe new enemies. 
On the day that general Dumourier heard of the 
declaration of war againſt England and Holland, De 
Maulde, arrived at Antwerp from the Hague, with a 
fecond letter from Lord Auckland, congratulating 
him on having received authority from his court to en- 
ter on the conference, which was fixed to commence 
on the 10th, at the Moor Dyke. The general inſtant- 
1 diſpatched a courier, informing lord Auckland of 
tze declFration of war; and obſerving, that although 
he muſt admit the declaration of war to have been a 
little abrupt, he muſt obſerve, it had been occaſioned 


| by the conduct of the Engliſh miniſtry ; firſt, in de- 


; taining two French veſfels laden with corn, notwith- 
e © 8 ſtanding 


1 


— 


ſtanding the remonſtrances of the French miniſtry te - 
the contrary'; ſecondly, in contemptuouſly ordering 
the French ambaſſador to quit the kingdom, while a 
e re was pending between the two nations; 
and thirdly, in cauſing lord Auckland to publiſh on 
the 2d of February an addreſs to the States General, 
which was equivalent to a declaration of war. 


* 
* 7 


The general had alſo cauſes of complaint againſt 
the grand penſionary Van Speigle. He had in vain 
.- demanded of him the liberation of colonel Micoud, a 
rench officer, who, after gaining a con{Nerable law- 
ſuit againſt a merchant in Holland, had beenthrown in- 
to priſon through the credit of the merchant, on a vague 
accuſation of having ſpoken too freely of the govern- 
ment. He had driven a troop of French comedians 
from Amſterdam without even granting them time to 
collect the, ſums due to them; he had permitted Noel, 
the French miniſter at the Hague, and Thainville, his 


ſeecretary, to be inſulted by the emigrants, and had af- 


terwards abruptly ordered them to quit the country; 
he had allowed the emigrants to appear in military 
—uniforms at the Hague; and finally had ſuftered the 
greateſt enmity to — expreſſed againſt France with 
m unity. : * 5 1 3 
t is certain that the conduct of the courts of St. 
James's and the Hague was inexcuſeable, ſince in the _ 
midſt of a negociation entered into (in conſequence of 

. ©overtures from themſelves) with general Dumourier, 
whom they had demanded to conduct the negociation, 
they had provoked the anger of the national conven» 
tion, whom they knew to be haughty and impatient, 
and incapable of a temperate conduct. It is but juſt 
therefore, to reproach them as well as the French, with 
the evils reſulting from this war, which is to be conſi- 
dered as only in its beginning, and which V be the 
Jource of other equally deſtructive wars. 
It may be ſaid, that providence has united all the 
people of Europe to inflict a puniſhment on the enor- 
mous crimes committed by the French nation; and 
1 bY N | 2 I TM 1 perhaps 
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perhaps to puniſh their own errors by the calamities 
they will have to endure in this long, afflicting and 
bloody conteſt. The athieſts of the national con- 
vention, and theſe are the moſt ignorant and 
wicked of the members, becauſe it is not through 
the influence of philoſophy that they have become 
atheiſts, but through the influence of their crimes, 
have conſidered what the general has ſaid to them reſ- 
pecting providence in his letter of the 12th of March, 
das an unmeaning rhapſody; to ſuch men he has to anſ- 
wer, that providence leaves us free to make a virtuous 
or vicious choice, but that from this firſt choice neceſ- 
ſarily reſults the character of our actions, good or bad; 
that which is juſt is alone true; that which is unjuſt 
is the effect of error in the mind; that this is above 
all true with reſpect to governments; and that juſtice 


conducts nations to happineſs, and injuſtice to miſery; 
that when a nation is univerſally infected with a li- 
centious ſpirit, as is the caſe with France, all her mo- 
tives and actions tend to her ruin; hence the ſame 

hrenzy which induced France to commit the fruit- 
Toſs crime of murdering Louis XVI, and treating his 


family as a herd of flaves, dictated the decree of the 


15th of December, which is equally devoid of juitice 
and policy, which has loſt the nation the good-will of 
oy people who were attached to her, has infuſed 
diviſions into her councils, familiariſed her with accu- 
ſations, robberies, and maſſacres, has begotten her 
filthineſs and groſſneſs of manners; her wantoneſs in 
creating of enemies, and indifference to the means of 


reſiſting them; and in fine her anarchy and total want 
of order, which have already inflicted upon her the firſt 


puniſhments of that long ſeries that awaits her, For 
from the moment that France became a republic, ſhe 


92 degenerated into the moſt unfortunate country that 
the annals of the world e, 1 7 


We will conclude this book with a melancholy re- 
flection on the condition to which France has reduced 


herſelf by her errors; ſhe had been preſented with a 


conſtitu- 
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eonſtitution formed in a ſhort and difficult period by 
BY her firſt legiſlators, which was not indeed perfect but 
| Ih. highly valuable, and which every people of Eur pe ad- 
mired and envied. The two factions that exifted in 
France in combating each other, nevertheleſs were 
ö of one mind to deſtroy this conſtitution. Ihe court 
hoped to recover its former power and numerous 
_ gratifications,'and the Jacobins entirely to bear"down 
royalty, which they hated, but which was fo neceſſary 
to the happineſs of Frenchmen ; and while the conſti- 
tution was a theme of praiſe with all reaſonable men | 
in other parts of Europe, the French blamed, ſpurned 7 
and rejected it. But the merits of the conſtitütion 
were unknown to the people of France, for they 
never permitted themſelves to judge of it but throug 
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SF GENERAL DUMOURIER: 
VOLUME IL ; 
1 7 Plan of the Campaigns 1 
3 rns volume contains the detail of 4 campaign, -- - 
| dhe ſhorteſt, the- moſt variegated, and perhaps 
| 20% the moſt important that ever took place. It was : 
5 ſuggeſted and executed with an equal degree of ce- . 
lerity; the ſcheme of the enterpriſe being projected 1 | 
and carried into execution, between the 7th and the _ 3 
22d of February 1793, and the campaign ending A 
on the 5th of April. i pteſented- to the confidera- "I 
A tion of military men the capture of a number of cities, | 
1 even when their environs were in a ſtate of inunda- 


tion, a hard-fought battle, many ſkirmiſhes, and a ! 
— retreat, which at once aſtoniſhed and commanded the 1 
applauſe of the generals of the adverſe armies. In 
this ſhort ſpace of time, two kinds of military opera- 

tions were purſuing at the ſame time; namely, the 
„ . 1 offenſive 
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offenſive and the defenſive: and at length this me- 
morable campaign, in part, decided the fate of France; 
and perhaps, by its influence, that of all Europe. 


While this occurrence engaged the attention of the ö 


philoſopher, it tended to confirm the opinion, that 
the fate of empires often depend upon circumſtances 
of apparently ſmall conſideration, and that the con- 
duct of an individual alone may be productive of the 
ſalyation or ruin of a whole kingdom. By taking 


command of the army of La Fayette, in the prece- 
ding year; general Dumourier ſaved France in the 


plains of Champagne, and rendered his brave com- 


panions in the war illuſtrious in the Belgic territories; 
for the danger ôf the enterprize in which he was en- 
gaged drew men diſtinguiſhed for martial ardour 
about him; and ſuch was the importance of his ſitu- 

ation, that the nation was not only obliged to attend 

to and adopt his councils, but alſo to ſuppor t him, 
and ſecond his exertions. : | : WE 
But this year there was a change of circumſtances, 
The nation, or rather «thoſe to whom the powers of 
government had devolved, conſidering matters in a 
falſe point of view, intoxicated with their ſucceſſes, 


and blinded by their crimes, no longer attended to 


che councils of the general, who was ſtill deſirous of 
defending them againſt the power of their enemies, 
and the intemperance of their own wild imaginations: 
but, inſtead of being fupported, he was betrayed, and 
| his country made unhappy, in deſpite of all his en- 
- Veavours to terminate the war in her favour, Ha- 


ving formed a ſecond difpoſition, he had the mortifi- 


cation to be "diſappointed of victory by the conduct 
of his on troops: in the midſt of a retreat, as ſkil- 


fully managed as it was ſanguinary, he conceived” a 


third meaſure for ſaving his army, and preventing the 
entire ruin of the Netherlands; but through the out- 
rageous pride ai obſtinacy of the national conven- 
tion, and the Wält of fortitude in his army, this 
project, Which had e ſafety and welfare of 2 * 
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for its object, was unfortunately defeated, He was 
now obliged to relinquiſh his deſign, and ſeek an 
aſylum amongſt his enemies; and even theſe were 
| incapable: of treating him but with eſteem and re- 


From this time the French ſeemed: to have no 
traces of their former character remaining; martial 
bravery was ſucceeded by ſavage ferocity; no regular 
fyſtem was obſerved. in the conduct of the war, nor 
were any talents diſplayed in its execution; the ran- 
cour of animoſity provoked reciprocal ſlaughter in 
the contending armies : but this was yielding to the 
impulſe of intemperate rage, and not the reſult of 
martial ardor in the proſecution of a war which, per- 
| haps, would have been already concluded, if a ſiugle 
nation had oppoſed France, and if the combination of 
martial powers who attacked her at the ſame time, 
had not been diſconcerted in their operations by the 

ticular intereſts by, which they were reſpectively 
influenced, Mo oe op LY 5 
_ - General Dumourier received the diſagreeable in- 


telligence that England and Holland were preparing 


to unite their arms with the other enemies of France. 
Had the councils of France been guided by prudence, 
it would have been propoſed to abandon; the Nether + 


lands, which could not be defended, and withdraw the 


armies from the northern frontiers, ſtill, however, 
preſerving a footing on the banks of the Scheldt, and 
keeping poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Namur; but ſo 
reaſonable a propoſition would have been conſtrued 
into a proof either of cowardice or treafon, for which 
the general would have loſt his head, 


But a propoſal of this kind could only have been 


made to the vindictive tyrants, who the general was 
waiting for an opportunity to oppoſe, with a view to 


the welfare of France. Had he returned into the 


interior part of the country, followed by the enemy, 


that movement, by carrying the appearance of a flight, 


would have forfeited all confideration with the con- 
| 1 o A vention, 
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1 
vention, which was only to be preſerved by great 


and ſplendid ſucceſſes; and beſides, this retreat would 


have been converted by the Jacobins at Paris into the 
means of ſtrengthening their party with the addition 
of ſixty or ſeventy thoufand men. In ſhort, he could 
Not extricate himſelf from the deſperate fituation in 
which he was placed, but by the moſt daring and ha» 
zardous attempts. His military reputation and the 
_ * Celerity of his operations were alone to compenſate for 
all the deficiencies in his army. Men, clothing, 
Horſes, proviſions, and money.were to be obtained in 
Holland; and therefore he: projected the exploit of 
making an immediate conqueſt of that country. 
Here ae his plan of operationns 
The refugee Hollanders had formed a ſmall revo- 
Jutionary committee at Antwerp, where the Batavian 
legion was ftationed. - Theſe people were more con- 
ſpicuous for their zeal in the cauſe they had eſpouſed, 
than for the ſtrength of their underſtanding or the 
_. acuteneſs of penetration; and though they expended 
conſiderable ſums of money in maintaining a correſ- 

| N with the different provinces of their repub- 
ic, the information which they communicated to the 
eneral was of little importance, and particularly de- 
ive in whatever related to military affairs. The 
ſubſtance of all the intelligence that could be drawn 
from theſe people, was, that their country was very 
formidable, eſpecially at Amſterdam, Haarlem, Dor- 
drect, or Dort, . in Zealand. He reſumed the 
propoſition that had been made at Paris for an irrup- 
tion into Zealand; he canvaſſed this plan in conjunc- 
tion with the members of the committee, and affected 
to adopt it, the better to diſguife a more important 
undertaking. I his ſcheme he divulged only to M. 
Koch and M. de Niſs, whom he deemed worthy of all 
his confidence, and whoſe zeal, probity, magnani- 
mity, and civiſm would rank them among the deli- 
verers of their country, 8 Nees _ 
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ö The attempt upon Zealand, as propoſed by the Ba- 


tavian Committee, was to be made according to the 


following plan. They had learned that the Stadtholder 


had formed a deſign of fortifying the iſland of Walke 
ren, with a view of retiring thither, together with 
the States General, and all the members of the go- 


vernment, in caſe the French ſhould make an incur- 
ſion into Holland. The committee propoſed that 


ſome thouſands of men ſhould, by ſucceſſive ſmall de- 
tachments, proceed from Antwerp to Zuid-Beveland, 
and be removed from iſland to iſland, till they reached 
that of Walkeren, where they might be employed in 
the reduction of Middleburgh and Fluſhing, Having 


paſſed the canals of the Scheldt, they were to proceed 


by the way of Sandvliet, and paſs over the marſhy 


lands of the iſland of Zuid-Beveland ; then they were 


to croſs. an arm of the fea between Zuid-Beveland 
and Walkeren, and on their arrival in the latter.iſland,, 
their great object would have been obtained, ſuppoſing; 
the inhabitants had not immediately diſarmed the gar 
riſons of theſe- two. places, conſiſting only of about 
twelve or fifteen hundred men, and thoſe very indif- 
ferently equipped. However, the iſland was in a 
ſituation capable of receiving ſuccours to more than 
double the force of the aſſailants; and had conſider- 
able reinforcements been thrown in, the enterpriſe: 
would not only have been. defeated, but the French 
detachment. muſt inevitably have been ruined, and · left 
without reſources ;. as its retreat would have been 
impracticable, there being ſeveral Engliſh frigates 


then ſtationed at Fluſhing, and the Dutch having, near 


the iſland of Batz, in the Scheldt, about a league be- 
low Lillo, a ſquadron which might have cut off all! 
communication. between the French detachment and! 
Flanders. | | wc) 5 90 
Such rapidity and preciſion were requiſite in this ex- 
pedition,. that the general could not repoſe a ſufficient: 


x 


reliance on his own troops, or in the Batavian revo=- . 


lutioniſts 3 he had not a * officer. with. * 
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he could entruſt ſo hazardous an enterpriſe; and he 


could not relinquiſh the general command of his army, 


for the purpoſe of perſonally directing the operations 
of the detachment; for had he reſorted to' the laſt ex- 


pedient, he was confident, from the diſpoſition of mind 
the Hollanders were then in, his ruin would have been 
| a neceſlary and unavoidable conſequence. So unſkil- 


ful an opening of the campaign, with a ſmall number 


of inexperienced troops, muſt have completed the rain 


of his army, which, as will in the ſequel be ſeen, had 
already greatly ſuffered by his abſence, and which, a 
ſhort time after, were thrown into conſternation, van- 


quiſhed, and diſbanded on the Roer and the Meuſe. 


I, by the greateſt chance imaginable, and againſt 
all probability, this expedition had ſucceeded, although 


brilliant, it would have contributed nothing to the ad- 


vantage of the genera], who might have loſt five or 
fix thouſand men, by their ng ſeparated from him 
by an arm-of the ſea, and there being between them 


many ſtrong places in Dutch Flanders; ſo that his 
remaining troops might not be of ſufficient force to 
enable him to undertake any other enterpriſdG. 
In the mean time, that he might conceal the real 
object he had in view, he affected to adopt the above 


"— . 


plan of attack, and made ſome diſpoſitions calculated 


to induce the belief that he actually meant to carry it 
into effect. At this time there was at Antwerp a 
ſmall ſquadron under the command of captain Moult- 


fon, an American officer, in the ſervice of France, 


who had aſſiſted at the capture of the citadel of Ant- 


werp: this force confiſted of the Ariel, of 24 guns, 


a brig of 14, two gun- boats armed with twenty-four 
pounders, and a fourth veſſel which had foundered, and 


_ was at that time unfit for ſervice. He ordered theſe 


ſhips to anchor below fort Lillo, and a furnace to be. 
made in each of the gun boats, for making balls red-hot; 


at the ſame time directing proviſions and ammunition 


+ to be conveyed into the two forts of Lillo and Lieſ-. 
. kenſhoeck; and the citadel of Antwerp. He _ 


7 o 
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all the Dutch veſſels, which, after the declaration of 
war, had been ſtopped in the rivers communicating 

with the Scheldt, to aſſemble at Antwerp, as if in- 

tending to convert them into fire-ſhips. Fhe gene- 

ral alſo pretended to have a deſign of ſetting fire to 

the Dutch ſquadron, ſtationed below Bata, and alſo 

of making a vigorous aſſault upon the fortreſs of that 

| ' "town, which was defended by forty pieces of cannon. 

1 ke The ſquadron failed to Remekens, and for ſeveral. 
days it was ſuppoſed the generals views were directed 
towards Zealand, the invaſion of which. country was 
expected to take place at the opening of the campaign. 
But, in the interim, the attention of general Dumou- 
rier was engroſſed by another object, the attainment 

of which, becauſe it never had been aimed at, might 
appear impracticable; this was to advance with a 
body of troops poſted at Mordyck, and maſking Breda 
and Gertruydenberg on the right, and Bergen- op- 
zoom, Steenberg, Klundert, and Williamſtadt on - 
tte left, to effect a paſſage over an arm of the ſea ta 
Dort, where being once diſembarked,. he would have 
found himſelf at once in. the very heart of Holland, 
when no obſtacles could have oppoſed his marching 
by the way of Rotterdam, Delf, the Hague, Leyden, 
and Haarlem, quite to Amſterdam... He might then 
have made himſelf maſter of various defenſive places 
in Holland, while general Miranda, with a part of 
the grand army, might have covered and bombarded 
Maeſtricht and Venlo, and after being informed of the 
landing of general Dumourier at Dort, he might 
have left the ſiege of Maeſtricht to be continued by _ ; 
general Valence, and have marched at the head of 1 
twenty thouſand men to Nimeguen; whither general G 
Dumourier, taking the way of Utrecht, would have 
x proceeded to give him the meeting. Had this project 
been executed with celerity, it could ſcarcely have 
met with any conſiderable obſtacle to impede or re- 
 tard its ſucceſs; for the Stadtholder had neither an 
army on foot, nor any defenſive plan prepared; and 
V | beſides, 
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be expected; for had it been purſued, it would have 


deen making, if the expreſſion may be admitted, & an 


army paſs through the eye of a needle, , | 
Had Dumourier made himſelf maſter of Holland, it 
washis intention to ſend all the national volunteers back. 


to the Netherlands; to ſecurthis own ſafety and that of 


the moſt confidential of the commanders, by ſtationing 


around them a circle of troops of the line; to de- 


mand af the States General orders for the ſurrender 
of all towns and other places; to introduce no changes 


zn the government, but ſuch as were indiſpenſibly ne- 


eeſſary; to diſſolve the revolutionary committee of 


Holland, to whom he had ſignified, that if poſſeſſed of 


the confidence of their fellow-citizens,. they ſhould be 
appointed to offices in the adminiſtration of the provin- 
ces to which they belonged; to ſecure the Batavian re- 


public from the commiſſaries of the convention and the 


Jacobins; immediately to equip a fleet, and ſtationſhips. 
of war at Rotterdam, in Zealand, and in the Texel, 


for the protection of the homeward- bound India trade, 


and to employ other veſſels in reinforcing the garri- 
ſons; to announce to the Engliſh a perfect neutrality; 
to ſtation in the country of Zutphen, and in Guelder- 
land, an army of obſervation of thirty thouſand men; 
to provide money and arms for thirty thouſand men, 


to be raiſed at Antwerp, in Flanders, and in Cams. 


pine, on whoſe attachment and fidelity reliance. might 
> placed; to curb the exceſſes of the French army 


at Liege, to annul the decree of the 15th of Decem- 


ber throughout Belgia, to offer the people the privi- 
lege of aſſembling at Aloſt, Antwerp, or. Ghent, for 
the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſuch a form of govern- 
ment as might be agreeable to them, upon a ſolid - 


foundation; to take into pay a certain number of 


Belgic batallions, each containing eight hundred men, 
whereby a force of forty thouſand men might be raiſed; 


in aid of the cavalry; to demand a ſuſpenſion of ho- 


Rilities from. the Imperialiſts, Who, in. caſe of 2 
n | : by | | * | 


„ WO Wl. 
dy an army of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
might be compelled to paſs the Rhine; but in caſe f 
this being acceded to, ſufficient time would be al- 
lowed for completing the remaining part of the plan, 
which was, to erect the ſeventeen provinces into a re- 
public, if that meaſure ſhould be acceptable to the 
people, or to eſtabliſh an offenſive and defenſive al- 
liance between the Batavian and Belgic republics, in 
caſe of the propoſed reunion not being adopted; that 
theſe ſtates ſhould jointly raiſe an army of eighty 
thouſand men, and keep that force on foot till the end 
of the war; to propoſe an alliance with France,  con- 
ditionally, that ſhe ſhould reſtore the conſtitution of 
x789, as the only means of ſuppreſſing the rage of 
anarchy- prevailing throughout the kingdom; and if 
this ſhould he rejected, to march to Paris with all the 
French trq;ps of the line, and. forty thouſand Bel- 
4 . gians and Watavians, for the purpoſe of diſſolving the 
cConventioſt and annihilating the abominable ſociety 


of Jacobin?sn EMT, 1 
{  , Chimerical as it may appear to ſome readers, ſuch 
was the project concerted by the general, and known 
only to four people, who, after all the calculations. 
that art could ſuggeſt, were firmly perſuaded it could 
not fail of ſucceſs, abating the intervention of unfor- 
tunate and unforeſeen occurrences to diſconcert and 
defeat the plan of operations the general had framed. 
The ſucceſs of this meaſure would have put an end to 
on war, and have effectually prevented the ruin of 

ane. . N 
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Orders iſſued to the grand army. Councils of war. 
| Orders for the levy of  Belgic batallions. General 

Hiualence arrives at Autwerp, A loan. A manifeſto. 
F 128 the plan was formed, the means for 1 
carrying it into effect were yet to be provided. 
At Antwerp there were only two incomplete batal- 


Flanders, not expecting to be called to 
pargn till the month of May. 


— 
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lions of national guards, each conſiſting of about 


. three hundred and fifty men, the moſt deficient in 
point of _"_— and the moſt dangerous, as well 


to the general as to peaceable citizens, of any troops 


that ever exiſted. Theſe ferocious janiſſaries were 


allowed forty ſols a day free, from deduction, and had 
the privilege of appointing their on officers. Upon 


reviewing theſe men, the general very ſeriouſſy admo- 


niſhed them, that if they continued to give counte- 
nance to any diſorderly proceedings, on which ac- _ 
count complaints had been made againſt them, or 
were guilty of mutiny or diſobedience of orders, 
they ſhould be ſent back to France. Theſe men had 


formerly belonged to the corps of French guards. 


There were beſides, a hundred and fifty men of the 

twentieth regiment of cavalry, and three batallions of 
the national guards, together with a Batavian legion 
of about two thouſand men; there being among the 
latter two hundred cavalry. Twelve batallions of 
newly raiſed national troops, moſt of them without 
powder and ball, and even unprovided with ſhoes, 
were ſtationed in the towns and villages of 'Weſt 
act in the cam» 


he general had neither a ſingle piece of artillery, 
nor one howitzer; he had no magazines, nor a com- 
miſſary or clerk of any deſcription; but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſadvantages, no time was to be loſt. The 
precipitation with which the French declared war, 
at the beginning of February, gave the ſignal to the 
Hollanders te prepare for their defence; but this ra- 
pidity not being foreſeen by the general, an immedi. 


ate attack upon the Dutch territories became imprae- 
_ ticable. Had it been attempted as ſuddenly as it had 


been reſolved upon, it muſt certainly have proved un- 
Cöũ %ẽꝛmmdgaꝛ˙ꝛ ere OE add 
During the winter, general Miranda had remained 


at the head of the army in the north. This general, 


ho is a native of Perou, is a man of genius, better 
; . a acquainted 


0 


tation for the brilliant manner in which he commanded 


- 


. 


o 


acquainted with che theory of war, than any other 


officer of the army, though not accuſtomed to actual 


ſervice, His intimacy and friendſhip with Pethion, 


had induced him the preceding year to enter into the 
army, in quality of field-marſhal; ſoon after which 


he joined general Dumourier, at the camp of Grand- 


pre,' in Champagne, attached himſelf to him, and 


rendered conſiderable ſervices during the different at- 


tacks of the Pruſſians, and particularly in the retreat 
on the I 5th of September, at St. Menehould. The 


haughty, auſtere, and inflexible temper of this gene- 
ral, rendered him univerſally diſliked ; he was by no 
Er for the command of French ſoldiers, 


who O Sht always to experience from their officers 
good humour and confidence. | 
In November, 1792, general Dumourier confer- 
red upon Miranda the command of the Northern 
army, together with the proſpect of attaining the title 


of commander in chief, upon the firſt vacancy. In 


the campaign of 1792, Valance gained great repu- 


* 


general Kellerman's advanced guards, and ſeveral 
detached corps; and at the ſolicitation of general 


» Dumourier, he was appointed commander in chief: 


but the preference thus given to an officer of longer 
ſtanding than himſelf, Miranda could not forgive. 
Unfortunately for France, the vehemence of this ge- 
neraPs temper did not diſplay itſelf till the battle of 


Nerwinde. He appeared to be zealouſly attached to 
his commander in chief, who had tranſmitted orders 


to him from Paris, to prepare his artillery for ſpeedily 
opening the campaign by the ſiege of Maeſtricht, pro- 


vided an arrangement of affairs ſhould not take place 


between England and Holland. | 
At this time Dumourier's army was under the con- 


duct of general Noie, a man of courage and integ- 
. rity, whom fifty years ſervices had rendered: reſpect- 


able, but had impaired the ſtrength of his — 


he was aſſiſted by major- general Thovenot; an officer 
of extraordinary merit. „ = 
During the abſence of 1 Valence, his army 
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=: was commanded by general Veneur, a man of great 
bpbDravery, but deficient in natural abilities, and of con- 
© |  — fined knowledge in military affairs. 15 bd 
1 _- _ ., General Dumourier ordered general Miranda to 
1 advance with a part of his army before Maeſtricht, 
bi without leaving the Lower Meuſe in a defenceleſs ſtate, 
; and by the 25th, to draw reinforcements of three 
thouſand men from the two other armies, at the ſame 


15 
: 
time giving directions for theſe orders to be commu- 
| nicated to the other generals, that they might appoint 
F ſuch quarters for their troops as would admit of their 
bdeeing quickly collected, if the Imperialiſts, who were 
"iN in great ſtrength. upon the Erflle, and the Pruffians 
equally ſo at Weſel, ſhould attempt, as from circume 
ſtances ſeemed to be probably, to form a junction for 
| the relief of Maeſtricht. General Dumourier judged: 
it not proper preciſely to aſcertain the ſpot where this 
army of obſervation was to aſſemble, and in this 
reſpect he confeſſes himſelf to have been repreſented as 
_ guilty of a great error. | 


| 
| 42 
1 In ſubſequent advices he explained to him the par- 
+ ticulars of the propoſed attack; he inſtructed him not 
i co attempt a regular ſiege at that unfavourable time 
| of the year, but to aſſault the place with bombs 
| and red-hot balls, as the Duke of Saxe-Teſchen had 
1 done before Liſle, and after receiving intelligence of 
1 general Dumourier having paſſed l to leave 
| the continuance of the ſiege to general Valence, who 


1 was ſpeedily expected from Paris, and march with 
B utmoſt expedition to ary ws and in paſſing the 
3 frontiers of the duchy of Cleves, to intercept the 


Pruſſſans, if they ſhould have arrived in Holland be- 
1 fore him It was repreſented to be neceſſary that 


Y. Venlo ſhould be attacked by general Champmorin, 
Þ àn excellent engineer, while the ſiege of Maeſtricht was 


carrying 
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ious ſe of c mding 
g. at VEG General — s 
= from e ing mote than twenty ive, or 
at moſt, thirty thouſand men inithe performande of this 
ſorvier, leſt the- force in che“ Netherlands und the 
Upper Meuſe thould be:too much impaired. In con- 
ſeg Meeſtricht having been entirely blocked - 
up from che 22th to the 1th, he was recommended to 


exert the utmoſt activity in his Preparations; and 
 Heutenant-general Boucher, - an engineer of deſerved * 
HO Was Wt 1 to n on the 94 


* > Adviees nearly of de lde tendeney be diſpatched | 
to che generals Noũe and Thovenot, emjoining them 
to announce che ſame to the army, which was prepar 
ing to depart from their winter quarters on the banks 
"of the Lower Meuſe. 

The general wrote to Alem Aae com- 
"hr at Bruſſels, that he ſhould ſhortiy arrive in 
that city. He gave directions to general Hardans to 
redall his troops from their winter quarters at — 
by the ach of February, as he ſhould review them 


don the 22d of that month. In thus amuſing ſuch of 


his officers as it was not his intention ſhould: co-o pe- 
rate With him, he equally deceived the enemy, and 
them incapable of forming an idea as 4 where 


bk meant to open the campaign. 5 


5 Some da s after the departure of general nn ahh 
! Paris, Pache reſigned the office of miniſ- 
War department, in conſequence of his 


| appointment! to be mayor of that city, and he was ſuc- 


geecded by general: Bournonville, whom Dumourier 
| had made alicutenant-general, and a ſhort time after 


to 'a command in chief. He had cm- 


promoted 

plimented Dumourier by giving him the appellations 
of < his Ajax and his fon;” and voluntkrily offered 
Aliens! no means untried for performing whatever 
the general might recommend, or that he W 
iſ my DA ferviceable-to him. The 
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ons: informed: him, chat he ans _ 
- attack Holland, but gave no detail of his t lef e 
ſhould be betrayed by the indiſcretion or the . of - 
. he commiſſaries of wa. . 
A ſew days before his reſig aaa} Pache had given 
"does for  the-demolition of the few remaining forti- 
fications at Mons and Tournay. This impolitic 
order rouſed the indignation of the inhabitants of the 
two cities; ànd therefore the execution of it was ſuſ- 
* an by Dumourier, who not only urgently ſoli- 2 
Cited the new miniſter to relinquiſh this meaſure, but | 
' adviſed bim to cauſe the fortifications of the two | 
Places to be immediatel repaired, and the caſtle of 
Huy to be fortified wit th equal expedition. He fur- 
ther recommended a ditch to be dug round Malines, ' 
, Where water might be eaſily admitted, to form a good 
"defence; that batteries might be conſtructed at Oſtend, 
| Nieuport, and Dunkirk, to connect the frontiers in 57 
ſuch a manner that they could not be eaſily penetrated, 15 
in the very probable event of the eyacuation of the | 
Netherlands; adviſing. him at the. ſame time com- 
2 1 to re-eſtabliſh the lines between Dunkirk and 
ruges; to trace out an intrenched camp upon Mount 
Caſſel; to fortify as campaign poſts Orchies, between 
Liſle, Douay, and Conde ; Bavay, fronting Queſnoy,. 
between Conde and Maubeuge; and Beaumont. der 
tween Maubeuge and Philipville WE] 
Such were the councils given by a man who Nands 
accuſed of having betrayed his country, whi ch he faith- . 
fully ſerved till the laſt moment, and would again 
ſetve witk the ſame zeal, if it ſhould ever have a king 
and conſtitution. Had the meaſures recommended 
by him been adopted, the progreſs of the combined 
_ armiles to our frontiers would have been delayed, and 
greater difficulties would have ele their een, 
= into France. "4 
le applied to the miniſter for reinforcements, de- f 
- rings that general Argon might be ſent to bim, to- 
L a number A ai as of the 
32% war 
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war comprehended divers ſieges. Bournonville com- 


og - plied, as far as his power extended, and Argon-timely 


engineers, and one of the honeſteſt men in France, 

was accuſed of ariſtocracy by the famous Prince of 
Heſſe, one of the moſt contemptible of the Jacobins, 

and in conſequence of this he was diſplaced. Ge- 
neral Damourier, who had long known his merit, pro- 
eured him to be reſtored to his ſtation, and his coun- 


arrived. This field- officer, who is one of the beſt 


* 


try has great obligations to his ſubſequent ſervices. 


Seneral de Flers held the command at Bruges; he 
was a man of great courage, but obſtinate, and fk 
ſlender abilities. After receiving a gun- ſhot wound 
at the camp of Maulde; this officer was ſent to Bruges, 
and appointed to command in Weſt Flanders, Where 
upon his requiſition, the miniſter ache furniſhed him 
With a: reinforcement of ſix thouſand men. On his 
arrival at Bruges, de Flers tranſmitted a ſcheme for _ 
the ſurpriſe of the city of-Ectuſe.to the general, who _ 
ſeemed to approve it, and ſent him to Bournonville 
with directions to requeſt he might be ſupplied 
with five or ſix «thouſand men, and a ſmall train of 
ders. This was readily complied witn. 7 
lt was not the intention. of the general to char 
de Flers with the attack of places in Dutch Flanders, 


arttillery, for the purpoſe of threatening Dutch Flan- 


which he could not take, but to have this ſmall body 


of troops at his diſpoſal, to ſupply the places of thoſe 
at Antwerp and Breda, whom he: was. preparing to 
lead into Hohland. This body of men was alſo in- 
tended to divert the attention of the Hollanders, and 
_ conceal from them the true point of attack; and ge- 
nmexral de Flers was deceived, and therefore made Fa- 
rious preparations for his expected expedition. 


The general had not with him at this time a ſingle 
2 ſtaff-officer, . having left them all at Liege, together 
with his aides-de-camp, and was only attended bj 
his faithful Baptiſte. He bad thought it proper, to 
leave his aides-de-camp 5 at the _— | 
N | 11 2 by | 5" 
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1 i 668 
10 feturn; * — RG for ſome horkes from 
— under the pretext: thatihe: ſhould make uſe 
"them in viſiting the cantonments of the Meuſe. 
he general ſent to the for four aides de: camp 
b his operations, an eee aver ay of 
fired upon colonel Thovenot, younger brother of 
the: general of that name. 'Fliis: officer;.. who has al- 


was been eee general, is * Well bred man, 


poſleſing great vrith a mind fertile in re- 
ſources; — thegreateſt ſerviees/to-the: ge- 
noeral, during che campaign in nnd, N 
atter cheꝶ had bath quittec the amy. 5 
«It: a: were; tat general Thovenot Feng 
main wich the gra ing the only: officer con- 


verſant in the Ac 28 of an adjutant,. and 
the beſtqualitedtoconciliate miſunderſbandings among 
hs commanders: It was known that he poſſeſſech, 
ani acknowledged that he merited the whole confi. 
denee of 5 and if this did not increaſi the 
einem in which he was held, it ſecured him re 
ect; and it was conſeſſed that this advice, accord» 


| ee nn ought to be bol 


le commiffury Petit» Jean Pee ths 
belonging tothe "empowered: to ſuperin 
regulate: - 2 6 . the ſiege of Maefbricht,, 
eantonments between the Meuſe and the Roer, che 
winter quarters in Belgia, and the eſtabliſnment of 
the ſeveral kinds of magazines. Thie general Was 
unwilling to impoſe upon — con 9 du- 
ties, before the arrival Lok the commiſiary alies; who 


_ was flitk detained: at Paris, though it had. bee pro- 
miſed he ſhould be ſent to the army. He therefore 


determined: to ſend to Antwerprfor general Fhovenot 
and Petit- Jean, and conjointly with them, in the 
pace of two be formed an arrangement for col- | 


1 irt ami ö an; Roms and, in 
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The attempt upon Zealand, as propoſed by the Ba- 
tavian Committee, was to be made according to the 
following-plan. They had learned that the Stadtholder 
had formed a deſign of fortifying the iſland of Walke= 
ren, with a view. of retiring thither, together with 
the States General, and all the members of the go- 
vernment, in caſe the French ſhould make an incur- 
fion into Holland. The committee propoſed: that 
ſome thouſands of men ſhould, by ſueceſſive ſmall de- 
tachments, proceed from Antwerp to Zuid-Beveland, 
and be removed from iſland to iſland, till they reached 
that of Walkeren, where they might be employed in 
— of Middleburgh and Fluſhing. Having 
paifed the canals of the Scheldt, they were to proceed 
by the way of Sandvliet, and paſs over the marſhy 
lands of the iſland of Zuid-Beveland; then they were 
to croſs an arm of the fea between Zuid-Beveland 
and Walkeren, and on their arrival in the latter iſland, 
their great object would have been obtained, ſuppoſing 
the inhabitants had not immediately difarmed the gar« 
riſons of theſe two places, conſiſting only of about 
twelve or fifteen hundred men, and thoſe very indif- 
ferently equipped. However, the iſland was in a 
fituation capable of receiving ſuccours to more than 
double the force of the aſſailants; and had confider= 
able reinforcements been thrown in, the enterpriſe 
would not only have: been defeated, but the French 
detachment muſt inevitably have been ruined, and left 
without reſources; as its retreat would have been 
impracticable, there being ſeveral Engliſh. frigates 
then ſtationed at Fluſhing, and the Dutch having, neat 
the iſland of Batz, in the Scheldt, about a league be- 


low Lillo, a ſquadron which might have cut off all 


communication between the French detachment and 
Flanders. e 

Such rayidity and preciſion were requiſite in this ex- 
pedition, that the general could not repoſe a ſufficient 
reliance on his own troops, or in the Batavian revo- 
lutioniſts; he had not a general officer with whons 
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he could entruſt ſo hazardous an enterpriſe; and he 
could not relinquiſh the general command of his army, 
for the purpoſe of perſonally directing the operations 4 
of the detachment ; for had he reſorted to the laſt ex- | + 
pedient, he was confident, from the diſpoſition of mind þ|. 
the Hollanders were then in, his ruin would have been + 
a neceſſary and unavoidable confſequence. So unſkil= | 
ful an opening of the campaign, with a ſmall number 
of inexperienced troops, muſt have completed the ruin [ 
of his army, which, as will in the ſequel be ſeen, had 1 
already greatly ſuffered by his abſence, and which, a * 
ſhort time after, were thrown into conſternation, van- 
quiſhed, and diſbanded on the Roer and the Meuſg. 
If, by the greateſt chance imaginable, and againſt 
all probability, this expedition had ſucceeded, although 
brilliant, it would have contributed nothing to the ad- 
vantage of the general, who might have loſt five or 
fix thouſand men, by their being ſeparated from him 
by an arm of the ſea, and there being between them 
many ſtrong places in Dutch Flanders; ſo that his 
remaining troops might not be of ſufficient force to 
enable him to undertake any other enterpriſe. _ 
- In the mean time, that he might conceal the real | 
object he had in view, he affected to adopt the above k 
, © plan of attack, and made ſome diſpoſitions calculated 
to induce the belief that he actually meant to carry it 
Into effect. At this time there was at Antwerp a 
ſmall ſquadron under the command of captain Moult- 
ſon, an American officer, in the ſervice of France, 
' Who had aſſiſted at the capture of the citadel of Ants 
werp: this force conſiſted of the Ariel, of 24 guns, 
a brig of 14, two gun-boats armed with twenty-four 
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pounders, and a fourth veſſel which had foundered, and 
YE was at that time unfit for ſervice. . He ordered theſe 
W |. ſhips to anchor below fort Lillo, and a furnace to be 
BE made in each of the gunboats, for making balls red- hot; 
45 Li at the ſame time directing proviſions and ammunition 
1 to be conveyed into the two forts of Lillo and Lieſ- 


kenſhoeck, and the citadel of Antwerp. He E 
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all the Dutch veſſels, which, after the declaration of 
war, had been ſtopped in the rivers communicating 
with the Scheldt, to aſſemble at Antwerp, as if in- 
| + tending to convert them into fire-ſhips. The gene- 

1 fal alſo pretended to have a deſign of ſetting fire to 
the Dutch ſquadron, ſtationed below Batz, and alſo 
of making a vigorous aſſault upon the fortreſs of that 

town, which was defended by forty pieces of cannon. 
(| | 'The ſquadron failed to Remekens, and- for ſeveral 
1 days it was ſuppoſed the general's views were directed 
towards Zealand, the invaſion of which country was 

expected to take place at the opening of the campaign, 
But, in the interim, the attention of general Dumou- 
: Tier was engroſſed by another object, the attainment 
of which, becauſe it never had been aimed at, might. 

appear impracticable ; this was to advance with a 

body of troops poſted at Mordyck, and maſking Breda. 

and Gertruydenberg on the right, and Bergen-op- ' 

zoom, Steenberg, Klundert, and Williamſtadt on 

the left, to effect a paſſage over an arm of the ſea to 
Dort, where being once diſembarked, he would have 

found himſelf at once in the very heart of Holland, 

| when no obſtacles could have oppoſed. his marching” 
« by the way of Rotterdam, Delf, the Hague, Leyden, 
and Haarlem, quite to Amſterdam. He might then 
have made himfelf maſter of various defenſive places 
in Holland, - while general Miranda, with, a part of 

: pk grand army, might have covered and bombarded. 
Maeſtricht and Venlo, and after being informed of the 
landing of general Dumourier at Dort, he might 

have left the ſiege of Maeſtricht to be continued by 

general Valence, and have marched at the head of 
twenty thouſand men to Nimeguen, whither general 
Dumourier, taking the way of Utrecht, would have 

- proceeded to give him the meeting. Had this project © 

been executed with celerity, it could ſcarcely have 

met with any conſiderable obſtacle to impede or res 

—tard its ſucceſs; for the Stadtholder had neither an 

army on foot, nor any defenſive plan prepared; and 

: | * N . + - beides, 
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beſides, of all undertakings, this was one the leaſt to 
be expected; for had it been purfued, it would have 
been making, if the expreſſion may be admitted, (an 
army” paſs through the eye of a needle, _ CRY 4 
Had umourier made himſelf maſter of Holland, it - 
was his intention to ſend all the national volunteers back  & 
to the Netherlands; to ſecure his own ſafety and that of ' 3 
the moſt confidential of the commanders, by ſtationing F 
around them a circle of troops of the' line ; to de- ? 
mand of the States General orders for the ſurrender 
of all towns and other places; to introduce no changes 
in the government, but ſuch as were indiſpenſibly ne - * 
ceſſary; to diflolve the revolutionary committee of 
Holland, to whom he had ſignified, that if poſſeſſed of 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens, they ſhould be 
appointed to offices in the adminiſtration of the provin- 
ces to which they belonged; to ſecure the Batavian re- 
iblie from the commiſſaries of the convention and the 

| Ncokins; immediately to equip a fleet, and ſtation ſhips 
of war at Rotterdam, in Zealand, and in the Texel, 
for the protection of the homeward- bound India trade, 

and to employ other veſſels in reinforcing the garri- 
ſons; to announce to the Engliſh a perfect neutrality; 

to ſtation in the country of Zutphen, and in Guelder- 

land, an army of obſervation of thirty thouſand men 3 * 
to provide money and arms for thirty thouſand men Þ 
to be raiſed at Antwerp, in Flanders, and in Cam. 
K a Fans whoſe attachment and fidelity reliance might 

© 


d; to curb the exceſſes of the French army 

at Liege, to annul the decree of the 15th of Decem- 
ber throughout Belgia, to offer the people the privi- 
ay lege of aſſembling at Aloſt, Antwerp, or Ghent, for 
itte purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſuch a form of govern. 
ment as might be agreeable to them, upon a ſolid 
foundation;. to take into pay a certain number. of 
elgic batallions, each containing eight hundred men, 
whereby a force of forty thouſand men might be raiſed: 
in aid of the cavalry; to demand a ſuſpenſion of ho- 


ſtilities from the Imperialifts, who, in caſe. of . | 
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from Antwerp till the 22d of the month, whew hem ſet 
out with the artillery, and the latter columns of dhe 
troops, to join the army in Holland. Fx 5 


I This army was compoſed of twench- enn batallians, . 


| two of which: were troops of the ling: it em- 
0 2 the ninety-fifth regiment, formerly called that 
of Conti, which had not yet been in battle, and the 
national guards. When camplete, theſe; twentwane 
_  batallions- would. have confiſted of from twelve to | 
fourteen thouſand; men, but thaſe under arms did not 
amount to ten thouſand. Three-batallions of the was 
lunteers had already made a campaign in Flanders, 
but the- reſt- were quite new reeruits,.. and moſtly 
| youtlis- of frem thirteen to ſixteen years of age. Oniy 


eight of the batallions were provided with field-pieces, - 


I The patio mag ag nt = 1 5 
tieth regiment, fifty dragoons / of the fiuth, the eighth 
regimant of huſſars, being nean three hundred men 
badly armed and mounted, and newly raiſedz a hu¹nĩ 
dred Belgic huſſars, of whom there was no cauſe of 
complaint; eighty! Batavian dragons, and three hun 


| red reetuits, of, a late levy, and quite-undifciplined, = 


umler the: command of colonsl Weſter mann. This 
_ acceunt-inghudes-about.a.thouſandcayalry, + 
__ .  The-bght' troops were three-batallions: af abautfife. 
teen hundred Batavians, whoſerved wid great ene; 
about a thouſand Belgian recruite, collected at Bruges 
and Ghent, of whom two hundred were dragaons- of 
infantry; and near twelve hundred infantry of the 
vorthern legion, very much diſpoſed to plunder, and 


indifferent ſoldiers: Of this armament, which, in a 


complete ſtate, would have included eighteen thou. 
ſand men, only thirteen thouſand feven hundred were 
i a condition to take the field. The artillery confiſt- 
| ediof four telve-pounders, eight eight poundars, four, 
ten inch mortars, twenty-ſmall mortars: for grenades, 
Ihe general formed this little armꝭ into four divi- 
93 | . lions 
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ec national guards, two Batavian batallions,"the — + 

HhHelgic corps, a party of the legion of the north, the | 

\*  .  hfty dragoons of the ſixth regiment; and the eighty - 

ian dragoons,” with three hundred horſe of the 

\._  , Northern legion, were commanded by General Ber? 

$50 neron. „ . e e e Þ DG 6 OE . 9 

The diviſen poſted to the right, commanded bß 

general d' Argon, with colonel Weſtermann under 

nim, coniprehended nine batallions of national guards, 5 
and two batallions of horſe grenadiers, which, with 

dne half of the republican huflars; were confidered but 

Bs as One batallion.\ oo ons 


— 


7 


I be left diviſion, under colonel Clerc, of the regi- 
ment of Bouillon, which the general had ordered too 
de detached from the grand army, was alſo compoſed - ; BE 
of nine batallions, one of which was a troop of a hun- 
| dred and fifty of the republican 'huſſar regulars, lt 
| | Has deen obſerved, that this regiment being in want 5 
Of horſes and arms, had remained behind 3 that on 

_ . "their joining the army at Breda, they were in verß 

bad order; and chat the general had found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of breaking the colonel, named Du- 

mont, a weak man, a drunkard, and diſnoneſf. This 1 
man, who was 2 Molent Jacobin, had formerly been 
„2 taylor at Liſle. The general appointed lieutenant- = 
/| colonel Morgan, one of his aides-de-camp, to the 5 
command of this regiment. The rear-guard, unden 
colonel Tilly, one of his aides-de-eamp, was com- 

poſed of one batallion of national guards, one Bata- 

- vign batallion, two hundred Belgians, two hundred | 
men of the twentieth ' regiment of cavalry, and ne 
hundred Belgie huſſars. Each of theſe corps the ge- | 
__ -- neral furniſhed with a ſmall diviſion of artillery,” 
With this force general Dumourier undertook the _ 
,Eonqueſt of Holland j being perfuaded that a powerful 
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yy the _ of the troops, to colle& his Pr, nor x to. 
_ introduce the neceſſar F pline among them. But 


nevertheleſs, he was filled with ardor and confidence, 
This expedition was a coup-de-main perfectly conge : 
nial with the natural genius of the nation. The ge- 9 N 
neral appriſed his troops of the rigour of the climate: 
of the number of ſtrong places to be taken, ſurround |! 7 
ed by inundations; and of the canals and arms of tze f 
ſea chat were to be croſſed; but while he pointed out 
theſe obſtacles, he informed them, that being once 
arrived in Holland, they would find abundance of | 
friends, and be amply ſupplied with proviſions, arms, 5 
dcloathing and money. 33 
- The. French ſoldiers have much vivacity; and 
when the difficulties they have to encounter are anti- 
- |  — cipated to them, their general has nothing to think of 
HER but victory. 15 on the contrary, danger is concealed, 
from them, they are confounded and aſtoniſhed at its 
appearance; and being once diſcouraged, they are 
ſeized with miſtruſt, and it becomes. Amoſt impoſh le 
to rally them 12 | 
On the 16th, the general diſpatched general cz 
- neron with the advanced-guard, informing him, that 
be ſhould be furniſhed with ſcaling-ladders, and ſup- 
. ported by a detachment from the army. The inftruc- 
tions delivered to him in writing purported, that he 
ſhould without delay detach a corps of eight hundred 
infantry, and one hundred cavalry, under the Dutch - 
- genera "Daendels, to Mordyck, and ſeize and keep 
| poſleilion of all the veſſels there, as well as thoſe that 
might be found at Swaluve and Roowaert; to ſtation 
his advanced poſt on the ſmall river of Merck, from 
Oudenboſch and Sevenbergen to Breda; and to form 
2 bridge over the Merck, for effecting a communica- 
tion with lieutenant-colonel Daendels, and affording 
} a means of protecting him againſt the allies from the | 
„ neighbouring garriſons. 
LES. In Bergen- op- zoom, Gertruydenberg, and 1. 
| 3 there. were three ee of ee OE Po | 
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ese ene ſucient number 
2 It is certain, that 
84 theſe: — oi — © ng 4 joined by tie cavalry of 
Beiede-Doc and Heuſden, 'they m might have forced 
tho advance to 7 and have fruſtrated the 
_ exptdition. © eral Dumviurier knew that no 
2 . wien che defence of the yon 
; it in his power to "the un, 7 
eng — he junction of the cavalry 2 
at no general plan 0 e pre- 
9 the place having only to attend 
10 the duties of their own reſpective and 3 
ſtations; and therefore it was not to be ſu 
they would leave the town, and oppoſe any nee its 
gatriſon to an army which they all to be very 
formidable, and which, from the extent of its line, 
ſeemed to threaten the affaiilt of feyeral cities at one 
and the ſame time. 'The- officers did not expect ſo 
- ſudden an attack, and, circumftanced as they were, 
they had dufficient employment i in * place in- 


| to a ſtate of defence. 


Arriving on che 22d at his firſt pan, che meneral 
and afflicted to find that his orders had 
nat been obeyed. No part of the van-guard having 
paſſed the Merck, time — allowed for Holland * 
remove their veſſels to the oppoſite ſroreof Dort, un- 
der the prbtection of three cruizers, ſtationed in the 
Chanel. This misfortune rendered the paſſage over 
the river more difficult; and perhaps it would have 
been 1 im racticable, cod not other r weſels have been 

for ſupplying the place of thofe upon 
which a dependence had been repoſed. 

The general puthed — to che front of the 
N under generals Berneron and Daendels. He 
ordered general d Argon, wich the right diviſion, to 
block up Breda, and colonel Clerc, with the left di- 
viſion, in cloſe cantonments, to block up Bergen · op- 


zoom and 8 g. The governors of cheſe two 
9 «bxzntfoned 1 . and colonet- 
5 Cee | 


r d on ERS 
, 1 8 
Ui 


Clerc having taken poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, of Blaw- 
Sluys, in front of Steenberg, ſummoned the com- 
mandant to ſurrender. - The garriſon of Bergen-op- 
zoom hazarded two or three ſmall fallies, which were 


attended with no other conſequence than the deſertion 


of ſame ſoldiers, who joined the Batavians, | © 
The general brought up his rear between the two 


diviſions of the army at Sevenbergen, having in his 


front the van-guard of Princeland, a diſtrict compre- 


| hending Klundert and Williamſtadt, which places he 


ordered to be laid ſiege to, giving directions to lieute- 
nant-colonel Daendels to haſten to Nordſchantz, to cut 
of the communication between the former mentioned 
places, At Nordſchantz the above officer found three 
mall ſingle-decked boats, which he detained, in or- 
der to make uſe of them when opportunity ſhould 
ſerve, in that part of the enterpriſe, which he was 
particularly charged to execute. Having advanced 
NM. Koch and M. Nyſs to the rank of colonels, the 
former, a bold and eloquent man, was directed to 
join Daendels; and the other, who was remarkable 


for ſagacity and courage, the general reſolyed ſhould 
remain with him. ET 9 


The general did not attempt to diſguiſe the difficul- 
ties attending the page of Mordyck, of which the 
firſt attempt was thus conducted. After inſtructions. 


Koch were on the 17th to repair to Mordyck, with. 
nine hundred men, ſupported by the whole of the van- 


guard ſtationed on the Merck, and ſecure all the veſ- 


ſels on that ſhore. On the 21ſt, or the 22d, at lateſt, 


as many men as poſſible were to embark iu the veſſels, 


and, after a paſſage of near two leagues, land on the 


ſand of Dort, and then force an entrance into that 


> 


bitants, who it was hoped woul 


city, where it was expected they would procure arms, 
and be joined by about two hundred and fifty of the 
troops in the garriſon ; and being aided by the inha- 


your, they were to bring from Dort to Mordyck up- 
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avarts of a hundred fingle-decked veſſels, which they 


would find Ry rigged, mounting three of four 
of the ſtrongeſt with guns, which were to go in pur- 
ſuit of the three cruiſes, and endeavour to take them, 
they being badly armed, and very weakly manned. 
The troops were then to repair to Sevenbergen, Ou- 
denboſch, Mordyck, and Swaluve, protected by the 
Tear from annoyance by ſorties from the garriſon. 
Two or three thouſand men having effected their paſ- 


ſage, the bridge being formed, and an army at the 


fame time at Dort, no further obſtacle was to be ap- 
prehended. | 1 te | 


The day on which the general quitted Antwerp, 


He was viſited at a village through which he had to 


paſs by the baron de Stael, formerly the Swediſh am- 


aſſador at the court of France, who was on bs WAY | 


to Paris, and they ſupped together. The baron faid, 


that in all parts of Germany and Holland, through 
Which he had lately paſſed, the greateſt ſucceſs was 


' wiſhed to the general, who was expected at Utrecht, 
Where a hotel was already prepared for his reception; 


and he confirmed what had been communicated to the 
general, reſpecting the great conſternation prevailing 


among the ſtadtholderian party. Without endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into the ſecret of his journey, the ge- 


neral adviſed him to wait for the ſucceſs of his 
xpedition, before explaining himſelf to the French 
niniftry, leſt he ſhould engage his court in a com- 
promiſe, which muſt be afterwards retracted, and par- 


w.a 


\ ticularly to ſay nothing more at Paris, than he would 


be willing to have printed, and known to all the world. 
The baron gave aſſurances that he had no other ob- 


Jject in view than his own private affairs. Previous 


to his departure from Antwerp, the general had given 
advice of a ſimilar tendency to a perſonage of high 
importance in Poland, who alſo came to viſit him. 
His maxim was, as little as poſſible to involve foreign 
Powers in negociations with a miniſtry enſlaved to an 
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aſſembly of ſeven hundred people, poſſeſſing neither 


experience, juſtice, nor diſeretio n. 

7 The lk plan of the general was totally derange& 
by the neglect of the orders delivered to the com- 
manders of the van-guard. Of | 

However, inſtead of deſpairing of ſucceſs, he formed 


_ new diſpoſitions. In the canals between Oudenboſch 
and Sevenbergen, he had ſeized twenty-three veſſels 
of from twenty to ſeventy tons burthen ; and directed 
a commiſſary at war, named Bourſier, an active and 
intelligent man, to arrange theſe for the reception of 
twelve hundred troops, four of them to be provided 


with cannon, and form the van of this fleet. The 


general ordered all the carpenters and ſailors at the 
| e e cap Fane ports to be hired, and aſſigned 
them wages to be paid out of the fund raiſed by the 
Dutch committee upon the effects properly belonging: 
to the ſtadtholder and his known adherents  * 
Since its arrival in Holland no other expence had 
been incurred on account of the army than merely its 
pay; the country afforded. proviſion and forage, and 
the inhabitants not only offered, but actually advanced 
ſums of money for facilitating - the ſucceſs of the ex- 
pedition. Never did an army experience a more cor- 
dial reception, though no troops ever leſs merited 
ſuch friendly treatment; for the life-guards and the 
light troops abandoned themſelves to all kinds of ex- 
_ ceſſes. But it muſt be obſerved, that the troops of 
the line, and the national guards, on all occafions,. 
conducted themſelves with honour and humanity. _ 
As the equipment of the fleet required time, the 
"gy Teeny 55 another change in his diſpoſitions. 
In addition to his firſt plan, he found it neceflary to 
maſk the ſtrong places, and to ſlide (to uſe that ex- 
E between them, preparatory to a ſpeedy em- 
arkation at Mordyck. Thus an opportunity would 
be afforded him of inſulting theſe places; and from 
the known weakneſs and inexperience of the com- 
manders of the * he hoped to be able to carry 
7 2 one 


/ 


the town of Breda, while 


6 


nition, with which he was very indifferently pro- 
vided. ) A SL um Er OnRoutt 
It was not the general's intention to purſue a ſiege 
in form; beeauſe, to have inſured ſucceſs, he muſt 


have compreſſed the whole of his ſmall army into a 
contracted compaſs of ground, ſo that its weakneſs 


would have been manifeſtly betrayed to the enemy. 
Beſides, having no longer the country at command, 
the garriſons would have had time to recover from 
their conſternation, and might take the field to cut off 
his communication with Antwerp, harraſs his arti- 
ficers, and deſtroy the little fleet on which his laſt 


hopes were repoſed. Without diſarranging the ori- 


ginal diſpoſition of his poſts, and while the blockade 
of Bergen-op-zoom and Steenberg was continued by 
colonel Clerc, he ordered general d' Argon to affault 
1 Klundert was attacked by 
the van of the army. 1 Wy 5 


Breda is a place celebrated for its ſtrength; at the 


time of the attack, it was in a ſtate of inundation, 


cloſely ſurrounded by chevaux de friſe, and defende 


by four hundred pieces of artillery, The garriſon was 


compoſed of two thouſand infantry, and a regiment 
of dragoons: the governor, count de Byland, was a 
man of couragey but unaccuſtomed to the practical , 
part of war. There being no magazines in the place, 


the garriſon were obliged to procure their meat an 
bread from the butcher and baker. Moſt of the Dutch 


_ towns were laid under water, and provided with out- 
Works, but theſe were chiefly unfortified. The inha- 
bitants, though ſubjects to the prince of Orange, were 


ſtrongly attached to the oppoſite faction. - 
General d' Argon, without opening the trenches, 
mounted two batteries, with four mortars and four 


howitzers, very near the town, on the ſide of the vil- 


one of them at leaſt, which would be a great relief to 8 
his forces, and ſupply him with artillery and ammu- 


0 


lage of Hage. "Theſe the enemy anſwered, by main- 


taining a briſk fire for three hours. At this time, 
Sag . | general 


** 


— . 
1 * 
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general d' Argon, having only ſixty remaining bombs, 


was preparing to raiſe the ſiege, when colonel Philip 
de Vaux, aid-de-camp to general Dumourier, came 
to repeat the ſummons for a ſurrender of the place; 
and this officer having repreſented, that general 


Dumourier was preparing to bring up his whole 


force, and that there was no hope of ſuccour from any 
quarter whatever, count Byland, the governor, was 


induced to capitulate. The garriſon were allowed 
the honours of war, and whatever elſe they demanded, 


oO» 


ound that our ſhells had only damaged a ſmall num 


ber of the houſes. Here we took two hundred and 
fifty | ma of cannon, near three thouſand pounds of 


powder, and five thouſand muſquets, of which articles 
we were in great want. This ſiege was attended 
with the loſs of only twenty men on both ſides. The 


French ſoldiers carried their confidence ſo far as to 


dance the carmagnole upon the glacis, which was the 
only place not laid under water. Thirty of Byland's 
dragoons made a ſally upon the dancers, and having 


attacked them with their ſabres, re-entered the town 

with ſix priſoners, though with the loſs of ſome men 
and horſes, . The beſieging army was compoſed of 
five thouſand men, about twelve hundred of whom 


F 


the fluices on the fide of Heuſden. 


were detached to take poſſeſſion of ſeveral forts upon 


Klundert was taken two days afterwards. . This is | 
a. ſmall, but very compact and regular fort, in the 


middle of a diftrict overflowed with water. Tt was 
defended with great vigour, but not with equal mi- 
litary (kill, by lieutenant colonel Weſtphalien, a brave 
officer, whoſe. garriſon amounted only to a hundred 


and fifty men. Berneron had mounted a four-gun 
battery behind the Dyke, at about a hundred and fifty 


toiſes from the town, and ſuch was the effect of the 
hot, that moſt of the houſes in the little city of 
9 n JJ7/Fͤͤ 3 


Nine hundred feet Engliſh meaſure, 
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Upon the French troops entering the place, it was 
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\ - Rlundert were fo battered as to admit light through . 


the walls. Having, though without effect, anſwered 


the violent fire from the battery for ſeveral ſueceſſive 


days, and finding himſelf deprived of all ſhelter and 


protection, the governor took up the reſolution. of 


ſpiking üp his guns, and endeavouring to fave him- 
ſelf and his garriſon by flying to Williamſtadt, His 


retreat was mtercepted by. a Batavian detachment 


under lieutenant-colonel Hartman, whom the go- 


vernor ſhot through the head, but he himſelf expe- 


rienced the ſame fate. The dead body of the gover- 


nor. being conveyed to Klundert, the keys of the for- 


treſs were found in his pocket. The garriſon were 
made prifoners of war, and in the place were found 


ffty- three pieces of ordnance, ſeveral mortars, a great 
quantity of bombs and balls, and near eight. thouſand 
pounds of powder. „ V 

The general ordered Berneron to proceed without 


> 


delay to the fiege of Williamſtadt, taking with him 
ten of the pieces of artillery of Klundert; and it was 


with the ammunition obtained at this place, that Ber- 


1 


neron was enabled to undertake the bombardment of _- 


the former city. „ Re. 

The general alſo directed d' Argon to proceed to 
the ſiege of Gertruydenberg, a ſmall place and badly 
defended on the ſide of Ramſdonek, having only a 
ſingle ditch behind the river, which commands the 


town; but on the left ſhore of the Donge it is deeply 
inundated, and protected by two ranges of ſtrong out- 


Works, which could not have been forced in three weeks, 


had they been ſkilfully and vigorbuſly defended. Hirtzel's 
regiment of eight or nine hundred men, and the fine 


regiment of dragoons, forming the body-guard of the 
Stadtholder, were garriſoned in this place; the go- 
vernor of which was a major- general of long ſtanding, 
in the eightieth year of his age. and named Bedault, 
General d' Argon brought before the town ſome pieces 
of cannon and mortars taken at Breda. All the out- 


works were either reduced or abandoned the firſt day. 


1 D' Argon 


__— — 
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D' Argon mounted the batteries with three or four 
pieces of artillery, and after ſome mutual diſcharges, 
a capitulation was agreed on, 3 to which the 
honours of war were granted to the beſieged. In the 
mean time, general Dumourier arrived, and went to 
dine with the aged general Bedault, who acknowledged 
that he had ſurrendered in conſequence of being diſ- 
appointed of ſome veſſels which had been promiſed to 
be ſent from Dort or Gorcum, for the purpoſe of lay- 
ing the place under water. Some ſhells fell in the 
city; and one of them upon the governor's houſe, 
While the governor and the general were at dinner, 
intelligence was brought of the capitulation being vio- 
lated by a lieutenant-colonel of the national guards, 
who being intoxicated, attempted to force his wa 
into the town in defiance of the centinel, and actual! 
diſcharged a piſtol at the lieutenant-colonel d*Hirtzel, 
General Dumourier ordered this drunken man to be 
brought before him, and depriving him of his com- 
miſſion, beſtowed it, to the aſtoniſhment of all the 
| officers of the garriſon, who interceded in behalf of 
the delinquent, upon the ſoldier who had received the 
offence, 89 1 „ OP | 
The general had much converſation with the dif- 
| _ ferent officers, and remembers that while walking 
5 with general d*Hirtzel, he made uſe of theſe words 
* « Hodie mihi, cras tibi.“ This worthy Swiſs ſeems to-, 
| have ſpoken in the ſpirit of prophecy. - N 
I By the reduction of this town we gained one hun- 
. dred and fifty pieces of artillery, two thouſand pounds. 
| of powder, a great number of bombs and ſhells, and 
| two thouſand five hundred new muſquets, and, what 
was more eſſential than all the reſt, a good port, and 
upwards of thirty tranſports of various burthen, of 
which kind of veſſels we had before taken five at the 
ſiege of Breda ee ee e ee 
TLhis was in the early part of March. During theſe 
ſieges, the general remained at Mordyck, judging it 
prudent to be preſent in the centre of his operatious, 
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tens 


8 from whence he had the anda of. ſuperintend- 
555 ing the bombardments both on his right and left, and 
alſo 


| the latter village, with a hundred chaſſeurs and fifty 


of his maritime force. Commiſſary Bourſier, 
with almoſt incredible labour, found means to arm 
twenty - three vellels laden with proviſions for twelve 
hundred men; theſe he ſent down the canal of Se- 


| venberg to Roowaert.- 


When the general had eſtabliſhed his quarters in , 


dragoons, he was cannonaded the whole day from 


2 guardſhips. Having drawn up his chaſſeurs 
upon the banks of the Dyke, the commander, and 


another officer of a — which had proved — 
offenſive, were ſhot, upon which the veſſel ſheere 


; off. A few days afterwards, the general cauſed to 


be brought from Breda twelve twenty-four pounders, | 


together with powder and ball, with which he 


mounted ſeveral batteries, one poſted at Roowaert 


for protecting the fleet under failing orders, and the 


zeſt at Mordyck for favouring the embarkation. He 


Was confident that his ſhot would paſs beyond the 
middle of the river, and that, therefore; the enemy's 


veſſels would not attempt to approach the fide 2 ib 


0 ped. by the French. 


The troops were in high ſpirits, and very'impa- 


tient to paſs the river. This forwardneſs induced 
the general, in pleaſantry, to obſerve. to them that 
"they reſembled beavers; and from this circumſtance 
the place acquired the name of Beaver camp. 4g 


F here was no ſcarcity of proviſions, which were in 


general of a good quality; and brandy was diſtributed 


amongſt the troops every morning. In truth, the 


0 * afforded them an example of conſtancy, he 


ing neither more commodioully lodged, or other- 


wiſe better accommodated, than themſelves. 


During this expedition, the general concerted a 
plan of operations to be cartied on in thoſe, parts of 
the country that were flooded. The veſlels before 
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Brittany, Normandy and Dunkirk ; fo that he Was 
able to procure between four and five hundred ſea- 
men, by allowing them each twenty ſols a day ad- 
_ ditional wages. The ſmall fleet of Roowaert formed 
the van, the manceuvres being directed by an Engliſh 
| lieutenant and a Ducth ſeaman, affifted by coaſting 
: pauilots. Various delays had given the Dutch time to 
make conſiderable augmentations to their maritime 
force in the Biſbos, which is the ſmall ſea of Mor- 
dyck, where they had collected twelve armed ſhips, 
one of which carried twenty guns. Theſe veſſels 
were very advantageoufly poſted for correſponding 
together, and giving ſuccour to each other: the 
general was of opinion, that unleſs he could paſs the 
feet with the ebb tide, he could bring no more than 
half the enemy's ſhips into action. | 
The Dutch had alſo formed ſome batteries at Huy, 
and along the ſhore of the iſland of Dordt ; and in- 
_  telligence was received that twelve hundred Engliſh 
11 5 had marched thither, immediately after their 
anding at Helvoetſſuice: but the general could not 
firmly rely on this information, knowing that the 
defenſive preparations of the prince of Orange were 
carrying on at Gorcum, where the Stadtholderian 
army for oppoſing the general's march were to ren- 
dezvous. I his army was not very conſiderable, and 
when joined by the Engliſh troops, and a number of 
emigrants, did not amount to four thouſand men, 
In the mean time, to diſconcert the deſigns of the 
enemy, the blockade of Bergen-op-zoom and Steen- 
berg was continued. General de Flers having ar- 
rived from Paris with a reinforcement, he was di- 
rected: to bring fix thouſand men to occupy the ſta- 
tion' where colonel le Clerc had been lately poſted at- 
Roſendael, and about Bergen-op-zdom; and theſe 
orders were ſpeedily executed, The general ordered 
the left viſion to Oudenboſch and Sevenbergen ; 
and alſo the national guards, with ſome cavalry, to 
march to the right and halt in the neighbourhood of 
h „ ; Heuſden. 
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Heuſden. A lieutenant-colonel of the national guards 
in ſummoning the latter place to ſurrender, treated 
the governor with ridicule, in addreſſing him by the 
title of Citoyen Commandant inſtead of Monſieur. 
The ſiege of Williamſtadt was ſtill continued, but 
without rg | General Berneron having begun 
the attack at too great a diſtance from the place, he _ 
"expended a great quantity of ammunition without ob- 
taining any advantage. This place was only affaila- 
2» ble from one narrow opening, and the Dutch poured in " 
b- reinforcements by ſea. Hither the general ſent Dubois 
> de Crance, an engineer of great merit, and of a cha- : 
racter very different from that of his unworthy bros; 
ther, who is a member of the national convention, and 
be was accompanied by captain Mareſcot, 'Thefe 
[ two deſerving officers deemed it neceflary to erect 
MM batteries nearer the town, and having delineated a plan 
1 for conſtructing one, at the diſtance. of two hundred 
"2 foiſes, it was partly carried into execution, when they 
3 were abandoned by the troops, and put to death by 
the enemy, who made a ſally upon the town : but ſtill 
Berneron was not diſheartened, nor did he raiſe the 
„ ſiege till after the general's departure. 
3 At Gertruydenberg the general found a conſider- 
able navy, part of which, together with his other 
veſſels, he determined to employ as tranſports. At 
Roowaert he had a ſufficient number of veſſels for 
his van. Maſter of Breda, Klundert, and Gertruy- 
denberg, he was in no danger of his forces being an- 
noyed in the rear, where the detachment under ge- 
neral de Flers was ſtill employed in the blockade of 
Bergen-op-zoom and Steenberg, Having drawn up 
is rear, he ſtationed it at. Swaluve,, where he had 
ſeveral. tranſports. He reſolved to make uſe of the 
veſſels at Gertruydenberg as tranſports for his right 
diviſion. 1 ö | 
The paſſage- from Gertruydenberg to the iſland 
of Dort, is a little longer than that to Mordyck, 
_ To the right, and alſo in front of the port, the Biſ- 
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bos 
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bos is full of ſhallows, and contains a number of 
_ ſmall iſlands detached from the continent of Gorcum, 

moſt of them covered with trees and underwood. 
| Serpentine canals lead to the landing places of theſe 
iſlands, which the Dutch ſhips could not approach, 
from a want of water. However, in different ſta- 
tions, there were three veſſels, each mounted with 5 
four guns, and carrying thirty men. Beyond theſe 
iſlands, many of which are h ar with water ab * 
tide, one was obſerved more elevated than the reſt, 1 
having a farm upon it, and a decoy for ducks, be- 2 
longing to an inhabitant of Gertruydenberg. This 


little iſland, which the larger armed Dutch ſhips "= 
could not approach within ſeven or eight hundred | 
toiſes, is ſeparated from the iſle of Dort 05 a canal of 
about ſix hundred toifes in breadth. n the ſhore, 

oppolite the iſle of Dort, there was a battery mounting 5 


fix cannon, in a low and marſhy ſituation; and under 
this battery a veſſel was ſtationed, being a frigate 
armed with fourteen guns. 5 BAY 
The general determined to tranſport fix twenty- 
four pounders, and two battalions to this iſland, and 
to form a battery there for driving off the frigate, 


which, after being taken, was to be ſent after the } 
ſmalleſt veſſels of Gertruydenberg, and to paſs by -' PR 
that place with the right diviſion, An engagement | 


being likely to take place in the attempt of. one of the 7 
four-gun ſhip's. approach to this iſland, ſeveral loops — 
filled with picked ſoldiers, were appointed to favour | | 

the landing; and for the like purpoſe two guns were [7 
placed upon the decks of two of the Veſſels which 9 
were to form the van of the fleet; of the two latter, 
one being under command of an Engliſh naval of- 
ficer named White, and the other under lieutenant- 
colonel Rue, aid-de- camp to the general, who bad 
been accuſtomed to the naval ſervice. Every neceſ- 4 
fary precaution being made, the paſſage was to be | 

attempted on the night between the gth and 10th ; A 
but fate had events in fore for fruſtrating the ge- ” 


neral's 


* 


neral's projects, which followed each other in rapid 


ſueceſſion, and in the end determined the iſſue of the 
777 ²ĩ˙²¹¹i!. . ¾ v ̃²ů SEAS HOY Enka 
In the midſt of his ſucceſſes, general Dumouriet had 


© - ſuffered the greateſt inquietude ſince the firſt day of 


— 


% 


numerous b 


March, General Miranda had opened the ſiege of 
Maeftricht, on the 20th of February, and although 
he had ſet the city on fire in ſeveral quarters, it was 
reſolutely defended, in conſequence of the arrival of a 
y of emigrants, under the conduct of 


M. Autichamp, a brave and ſkilful lieutenant-general 


- 
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mourier. 


in the army of Conde; 
attributed to this relief. „ «ZI» 

General Champmorin took the fort of Stevenſwert, 
upon the Meuſe, and likewiſe that of St. Michel, 
forming on the left of the river of that name the head of 
the nao, of Venlo; but the latter town he could not 


and the ſafety of the place is 


gain effion of, being repulſed by the Pruſſians poſted 
CT EIET 6 ot” ITY > | | 


" General Velance, although ſkilled in military. af- 
fairs, had not yet gained ſufficient authority over the 
troops, fully to compenſate for the abſence of Du- 
» This officer ſtill remained in winter quar- 
nat Lieze. e e 
_ © General Stengel was poſted about Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This was an excellent officer of the light troops, and 
perfealy qualified to command an advance-guard. 
General Dampierre had the command in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where he indulged himſelf in idle 1 


and in the purſuit of plunder, This man was raſh an 


ambitious, but without talents, daring even to temerity, 
but often diſpirited through ignorance; he was beſides 


*- refractory to all his ſuperiors, and engaged in machi- 


nations with the Jacobins at Paris, in the circulation 


of calumnies fabricated with a view to obtain the 
V EIT 1 
The prince of Cobourg being arrived at Cologne, 
and, knowing the diſorders and want of union among 
e and alſo the bad difpolition of the Fran: 
» 3 . Ka n E 8 
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he aſſembled his army and marched to Aldenhoven, ; 
which he took poſſeflion of without oppoſition ; all he 


troops falling back from that place upon Liege, in the 
. . utmoſt confuſion, without even attempting to come 


to an engagement, General Veneur, who commanded 
at the aflault of Maeſtricht, on the ſide of Wyck, had 
time and the good fortune to draw off his artillery, 


and repaſs the Meuſe. The Imperialiſts entered 


- 


Maeſtricht without obſtruction or difficulty. Miran- 
da might ſtill have continued the cannonade from the 
left of the Meuſe, and have drawn up his army in a 
reſpectable poſition between 'Fongres and Maeſtricht, 
and have thereby been enabled ſucceſsfully to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the prince of Cobourg ; and general Du- 
mourier gave orders to that effect, when he firſt heard 
of the diſaffer. This was alſo the advice of general 
Valence, who a few days afterwards ſaved a column 


of twenty-ſeven batallions, who were retreating to 


Liege, by making a vigorous charge with his cavalry 


in the plain of Tonges. 


* 


Lieutenant- general La Noie diſplayed the greateſt 


bravery in the retreat of Aix-la- Chapelle. Miranda 


quite loſt his temper; he took upon himſelf to order 
the banks of the Meuſe to be evacuated. eee. 


their ſucceſſes, the Imperialiſts paſſed that river, anc 
entered Liege, where they ſeized the magazines, which 
were then eſtabliſhing by the French, and particularly” 
thoſe for the reception of the army clothing, So great 
was the conſternation in this army, that, excepting - 
the heavy artillery, which was conveyed to Louvain, 
and from thence to Tournay, nothing was ſaved, not 
even the baggage of the ſoldiers. Theſe two gene- 
rals re- united their forces at the camp of Louvain. 
-  Champmorin, no longer able to maintain his poſt 


on the left ſhore of the Meuſe, retreated from Ste- 


venſyert and fort St. Michel, wherein he neglected 
to leave garriſons, to Dieſt, as did general La Marlicr ' 
to Ruremonde. This retreat left the Pruſſians maſ- 


ters of the Lower — They might have paſſed 
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mrough Campine to Antwerp, or by Bois-le-duc to 
the rear of the army acting in Holland. Prince Fre- 
derick of Brunſwick neglected to take advantage of 


a favourable opportunity, of which, however, Du- 


mourier availed himſelf, for covering this detachment. 


The troops were greatly diſcouraged, and with- 


drawing their obedience from their officers, Miranda 
© was in danger of loſing his life; however general 
_ * Valance, aided by Thovenot, reſtored fome degree of 
order, but ſtill the number of deſerters was prodigious, 


More than fix thouſand men fled into France; 


apprehended from the Imperial army. 


avoid. | 


At this time, the army loudly demanded gener: 

Dumovrier to take the command. The commiſ- 
fioners of the convention. ſent to him courier after 
courier, directing him to return: he conſtantly an- 


ſwered, that he was able to keep his ſtation at Lou- 


vain, and that all loſſes would be repaired, if they 
would allow him time to purſue his expedition. This 
was true. The generals Valance” and Thoyenot 
concerted their own meaſures between themſelves; 
As to Miranda, ſo much confidence had he hitherto 
Mewn, and ſo much was he diſpirited by the late 


events, as to juſtify the diſpatches of general Valence, 


which always predifted misfortune and diſappoint- 
ment; while on the contrary, the letters of Miranda 
as conſtantly announced, that no 1 was to be 
e would have 
deen right, if the French had oppoſed an equal force 
to them, which they ought, and were enabled to have 
done. In this caſe it is to be preſumed, that the 
prince of Cobourg would not have riſked coming to 
an engagement, which the French had no reaſon to 
The commiſſioners of the convention haſtened t. 
Paris, and there gave ſo alarming an account of the 
contentions prevailing among the ſoldiers, that it was 
decided that general Dumourier alone was qualified 
to reſcue the army from the imminent danger wherein 
it was involved, and to avert the ruin with which it 
73 13 ; | | ; was 
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and immediately to put himſelf at the head of the 


grand army. Theſe orders were received at eight 
o clock at night, and at nine the next morning he 


ſet out in compliance with the directions of the con- 
vention. | | 


He leſt the army under the command of general 
De Flers, who he knew to be incapable of diſcharging. 


the truſt, but he had no other officer to put in his 
place. General d' Argon, in conſequence of being 
afflicted with the rheumatiſm, could neither take the 
command, nor continue the campaign; he even re- 
fuſed to aſſume the rank of lieutenant- general, which 
Dumourier had procured for him, in compenſation for 
his conqueſt of Breda; and on account of his ill ſtate 
of health, he was under the neceſlity. of retiring to 


Antwerp. Lieutenant- general Maraſſè, governor of 


Antwerp, an ancient officer of great experience, ho- 
nour, and bravery, could not) take an active com- 
mand, on account of his advanced period of life. Im- 


_ mediately upon his arrival at the grand army, it was 
the intention of Dumourier, that Miranda ſhould ſu- 
percede De Flers in command. _ 1 


take up his quarters at Dort, and diſpatch a courier 
to Dumourier for freſh orders. TIER TT 4s 
But the. departure of Dumourier diſpirited the 
whole corps. Thoſe who had diſplayed the greateſt: 
| ſhare of intrepidity and impatience, now deemed the 
egnterpize to be impracticable; and indeed they had 
| 8 for their apprehenſion; for in a few days the 
Dutch navy was * and the Pruſſians ad- 
2 2 | 
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was threatened, The moſt peremptory orders were 
given for him to abandon the expedition in Holland, 
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vanced by the way of Bois- le- due. Agreeable to his 
inſtructions, in caſe of the failure of the attempt to 
effect the paſſage, De Flers threw himſelf into Breda, 
with ſix batallions and two hundred cavalry. Colonel 
iy was at e 19 with three batallions and 


R  - fifty horſe. The reſt of the army retired to Antwerp, 
1 being favoured by colonels Vaux and Thovenot, Who 
evacuated the batteries of Mordyck without loſs, 
whereby they ſaved the army, which was quite diſ- 
coutraged and in the greateſt diſorder. bd t 
Thus ended the expedition in Holland, projected 
aud carried into effect in fix days; and which, in all 
probability, would have ſucceeded, had it not been 
for the failure of the attempt of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 

this affair France loſt not a ſingle ſoldier. Two 
ſtrong places ſtill remained in our poſſeſſion which 
might interrupt the progreſs of the ene! 1 in caſe of 

n a ſecond expedition being undertaken. All the hopes 
of Dumourier being deſtroyed, it became — 
for him to form new plans of operations. 
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The general arrives at Antwerp, and afterwards at 
Bruſſels. Addreſſes himſelf to the people. Writes to 
the convention. Chepy of Eftienne taken into cuſtody. 

%% 
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had engaged the whole attention of the general. 
lamented even as much as Belgians themſelves the in- 
tolerable tyranny exerciſed towards them by the na- 
tional convention, and particularly by the commiſ- 
fioners of the executive council. The inſolence of 
theſe ſatellites of avarice and oppreſſion was equal to 


NCE his departure from Paris, the expedition to 
Holland, and the diſpofitions of the grand 2225 


their 
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their wickedneſs. Moſt of theſe people claimed the 
parade of, and never went abroad unattended by, a mi- 
litary force. Finding themſelves not yet powerful 
enough farther to extend their extortions, they mul- 
tiplied their numbers by giving commiſſions to other 
diſſolute and unprincipled people. Upon his arrival at 
Bruges, a ball was given, at which the general attended, 
and one of the dancers here accoſted him, ſaying he 
was a commiſſioner, and that he was going to Oſtend 
and Nieuport. to erect batteries, and put thoſe places 
into a defenſive ſtate. The general adviſed him to 
.confine himſelf to the moderate exerciſe of the func- . 
tions of his civil capacity, and not to interfere in the 
military department. es 5 
Another perſon, named, as the general believes, 
Lieutaud, who lived near general Marliere, wrote a 
long letter to Dumourier, directing him to relinquiſh. - 
every other purſuit, and march to the ſuccour of Ru- 
eng „ 5 
In conſequence of the declaration of war on the firſt 
of February, an inhabitant of Liege, who was a com- 
miſſioner from the convention, and named Cochelet, 
pitting himſelf at the head of a party of men, pro- 
ceeded into the Dutch territories, and arriving before 
Maeſtricht, ſeized the colours bearing the arms of 
the States General, in the name of the French re- 
blic. This ridiculous parade gave the governor of 
eſtricht time to call in his out- poſts and foraging 
parties from the vicinities of the city; for the aſſault 
of which, preparations were making by general Mi- 
aczynſæy. This Cochelet wrote an infolent letter 
to General Miranda, directing him to take Maeſ- 
tricht before the 20th of February; threatening _ 
to denounce him as a, traitor, if this order was not 
_ complied with; and he ſent a copy of this letter to 
the convention, who . beſtowed applauſes upon the 
Roman firmneſs of the writer : at length Cochelet 
was recalled. for having abuſed the authority given 


* * 


hum by the convention. | 
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Arriving at Antwerp on the ſecond of February, . 


the general found that city in great diſorder, on ac- 
count of the number of petty tyrants, whoſe names 
are now forgotten, then reſident there; whom, how- 
ever, he occaſioned to be difplaced ; all the cities 
of Belgia were governed by one, or by a number of 
_ theſe arbitrary proconſuls. They began by confiſcating 
the plate 3 to the churches, and the revenues 
of the nobility and clergy, whoſe effects the applied to 
their own uſe, or ſold at very inadequate prices. To 
üngratiate the favour of the populace, they diſplaced 
the magiſtrates elected by the people, erected clubs, 
and exerciſed the moſt oppreſſive and tyrannical power, 
wherein they were ſupported by the ſoldiery, who 


yielded to them an implicit obedience. * 

All Belgia found this anarchical tyranny wholly in- 
ſupportable, and Dumourier repreſented the complaints 
of the people to the convention, and afterwards to the 


. commiſſioners Camus, Trielhard, Merlin, and Goſ- 


ſuin, whom he met with at Ghent; but they declined 
adminiſtring any remedy. He predicted to them, that 


upon the © gin of the Prince de Cobourg, they 
might-expec 

by whom the garriſon was weakly manned, would be 
put to the ſword ; and that they would find this a 
more diſaſtrous war than that which was to be pro- 
ſecuted againſt the Imperialifts, © 3+ 3h 
The defeat at Aix-Je-Chapelle, the flight of our 
troops to Louvain, and their deſertions, together with 


the diſorder and conſternation prevailing among them, 
ſeemed to precipitate the popular commotion foretold 


by the general. | | | 
A eircumſtance occurred ftill farther to aggravate 
this danger. The commiſſioners formed a plan for 
the ſeveral provinces to communicate to each other 
their reſpective means for bringing about the re- union 
of France: they promiſcuouſly, and without any form 


or regularity, cauſed meetings of the people to be 


held in the churches: the French commiſſioner, ſu 


ported 
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a general inſurrection; that the ſoldiers, 
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tillery, they impri 


1 „% | 
| ported by the military and the members of the French 
and Belgic clubs, read the act of acceflion; the 
meaning of which few of the auditors underſtood, not 
even excepting thoſe who derte, wen. upon the ſub- 


ject. This act of acceſſion was ſigned by the people 
who were thus convened, moſt of them trembling 
while they put down their names. This piece was 
printed and ſent to the convention; who thereupon 
created an additional department. In ſeveral of the 


A e theſe fraterniſing meaſures were carried on 
: y violence and force, eee 4 at Bruſſels and 


Mons; where the people were aſſaulted by the dif- 


ferent factions, with muſquets, ſabres, and other 
Weapons. ee It „ 


Partial diſturbances alſo broke out among the po- 
pulace at Vavres, Hall, Braines, and Soignies; but 
of theſe, the moſt ſerious and alarming happened at 


Grammont, where ten thouſand peaſants ants. aſ- 


ſembled, and woe provided with fome pieces of ar- 
oned the magiſtrates, and defeated 
and put to flight fome detachments from the garriſon 


of Ghent. The number of the inſurgents daily in- 


creaſed ; and the French army being ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe the Auſtrians, no part of it could be 


| ſpared for ſuppreſſing this cruel inteſtine war which 
now raged throughout Belgia. The general, who 


abhorred the injuſtice of the convention, would not 
be made the inſtrument of exerciſing tyranny over 


the Belgians: his conduct was at this time governed 


by two motives; that of affording relief to this un- 


happy country, and of ſaving his army. He had the 
good fortune to ſucceed in his endeavours; in proof 


of which, he appeals to the teſtimony of thoſe good 
people from whom he has received the moſt honour- 


travelling in the Netherlands, ſince his diſgrace. 
Arriving on the eleventh at Antwerp, he found that 


City under great alarm and | conſternation. An exe- 
<utive commiſſioner,” named Chauſlart, who had mo- 


deftly 


— 


able marks of eſteem and acknowledgement, while - 


— 
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_ deftly arrogated to himſelf the ſurname of Publicola, 
had lately taken away the commiſſions of all the 


magiſtrates, and iflued orders for apprehending 
ſixty-ſeven of the nobility. General Maraſſè had 
hitherto. evaded carrying into effect this order 
given to him by Publicola; but the . biſhop and great 


numbers of other perſons were obliged to ſave them- 


ſelves by flight, or by remaining in concealment. 


The general ſent a written order to Chauſſart, and 
the ſs wh . 
him, to depart immediately from Antwerp, and re- 


r commiſſioners who were in league with 


w 


pair to Bruflels, * ton, if they refuſed to com- 


ply, general Maraſſè would order them to be con- 
ducted there by force. Chauſſart, with great haugh- 
tineſs and ene came to complain of this order, 


ſaying, it appeared to be dictated by a viſier. The 


neral pleaſantly "replied to him, Away, M. 
Chauſſart, I am no more a viſier, than you are a 
;?” upon which he immediately departed. 


The general then reſtored the good order of this 


moſt public places. 


important city, and re- eſtabliſned the magiſtrates in 
their offices. He prohibited the club from interfering 


in public affairs, giving orders to general Maraſfe to 


block up the doors of the place where the club was 
held, and to commit ſuch of the members to priſon 
as ſhould oppoſe this meaſure. This order was 
printed in the two languages, and fixed up in the 
„ 


#4 


He then proceeded to Bruſſels. A 7 Gays 


arrival, in conſequence of the complaints of all claſſes 
of the inhabitants of that city, he. ſuperceded general 


_ "Moreton, who had been guilty of exceſſes of every ſpe- 


* 


- 


cies, and appointed lieutenant-general Duval to ſucceed 
him. This was a very meritorious officer, whoſe ill 
health alone prevented his joining the army, where 
he had ſerved the preceding year with great honour to 
himſelf and adyantage to his country. He was a man 
of great virtue ;xan-enlightened citizen, and happily 


: cChhoſen to induce the people to forget the tyrannical 


government 


* 


. ; 
government of Moreton; who, by order of the mi- 
| niſter, went to command at Douay, where he died, 
[> but not till he had been the/author' of much miſchief. 
Duval gave the general an account of the diſorderly 
ſtate of the army at Louvain, from whence he had 
lately arrived. This corps had loſt great part of their 
ae and almoſt all their tents and baggage in its 
retreat; there were not tents enough for one half of 
the men; and the want of diſcipline and confidence 
generally prevailed among them. They had alſo loſt - 
great part of their batallion guns. * 0 
The general officers commanding the artillery, 
having neither received nor applied for any orders, 
during the confuſton occaſioned by the retreat, they 
held a council of war among themſelves; the deciſion 
of which was, that the whole park of artillery ſhould 
be removed into the French territories, The twenty- 
four and the ſixteen pounders, the mortars and pon- 
toons were already upon the road to Tournay; for- 
tunately the twelve and eight pounders, and the how- 
itzers were already at Anderlecht; fo that the troops 
had only ſome batallion guns. The general ordered 
. the twenty-four and ſixteen pounders to remain at 
Tournay, and that the whole park at Andeilecht 
- ſhould be ſent to the army at Louvain. IN 
_ Bruffels was at this time crowded with ſoldiers 
belonging to different regiments, who were on their 
way to France. The general obliged them to return 
to the camp; and diſpatched orders to 'Fournay and 
Mons, and all the places in the department in the 4 
North, for ſtopping all military men who ſhould at: 
tempt to paſs, and compelling them to join their re- . 
ſpective corps. General Stengel having retired to - 
Namur, with one or two ſquadrons of huſſars, Du- 
mourier ordered him to rejoin the army. General 
Neuilly, who had held his winter- quarters in the 


country of Stavels with half of the advance. guar eg 
of the army of the Ardennes, having alſo retreated to 1 
Namur, the general ordered him to take the a 1 
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of Judoigne, for the purpoſe of ſecuring a commu- 
nication between the main army and the corps com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Harville, to whom he 
had repeated the order for calling in the out-poſts, it 
being deſigned to oppoſe the prince of Hohenloe and 
general Beaulieu in their expected attempt of forcing 
the paſſage of the Meuſe, and turning the right of the 
army, for the purpoſe of falling upon Bruſſels and 
Mons. Though the garriſon at Bruſſels was very 
weak, the general was obliged to reinforce himſelf 
with ſome ot its beſt batallions. | N dts 
A reinforcement of ten thouſand men, haſtily raiſed 
in the northern department, marched from France. 
Theſe recruits were very unequal, being chiefly old 
and very young men, armed with pikes, hangers 
firelocks and piſtols. They had been promiſe 
twenty ſols a day, and were to be ſtationed at different 
parts at Belgia, but, as they themſelves pretended, 
were not enliſted for the purpoſe of going into battle. 
This troop was raiſed at the ſuggeſtion of the com- 
miſſaries Goſſuin and Merlin; but, as they appeared 
only calculated to encreaſe the want of diſcipline and 
ood order, the general haſtened them back to 
A... 7254 ann Apt ot $5 
Act this time, the general's attention was much 
engaged in deviſing means for re-animating the ſpirits 
of the Belgians, and reſcuing them from the tyranny 
to which they were ſubjugated. He was aware, that 
whatever meaſures he ſhould purſue towards this end, 
would exaſperate the convention and the Jacobins 
againſt him; but the grievances of the people were ſo 
great, their injuries ſo cruel, and the danger of ven- 
geance ſo preſſing, that he judged it prudent to follow 
the dictates, of his own diſcretion. . 
A few days before his arrival, Chepy had endeavour- 
ed to prevail upon general Duval to order the heads of 
ſeveral people to be cut off; he alſo threatened Bruf- 
els with fre and. ſword, and cauſed ſeveral opulent 
perſons to be arreſted, and ſent priſoners to the c ys. 
: 8 e dels 
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dels in the northern department. The general put 
this man under arreſt, and ſent him in the eſcorte of 
, nn: 2997 + „ 
* The legion of Sans Culottes, raiſed by general 
Moreton, a collection of the vileſt of the rabble, 
ſtruck terror into this city, where they were continu- 4 

ally employed in the baſeſt acts of cruelty and extor- 
tion. They were under the command of a man 
named Eſtienne, a native of France, but a very un- 
- worthy ſubje& of that country, who aſſumed to him- | 
ſelf the title of general. Dumourier ſent Eſtienne to D 
priſon, and publiſhed 'an ordinance, prohibiting all 
perſons from taking up the appellation- of Sans Cu- 
lottes.. 5 6 N 
The general convened the magiſtrates of the city, 
and in preſence of the whole people, requeſted they 
would not attribute to the French nation the crimes 
of ſome individuals, promiſing to puniſh the guilty, 
and aſſuring them, that one motive for his coming 
there was, to reſtore to their families thoſe peaceable 
citizens who had been forced away, under pretext of 
being kept as hoſtages. The friends and relations of 
- thoſe who had been ſo cruelly dragged from their 
homes, ſhed tears of gratitude, and cauſed the par- 
ticulars of this intereſting ſcene to be printed. He 
publiſhed an ordinance for the people to lay their com 
plaints before the magiſtrates, and authoriſing the 
latter to enforce legal means for obtaining redreſs 
from thoſe commiſſioners, whether Frenchmen r 
otherwiſe, who had been guilty of an abuſe of power: 
another ordinance was iſſued, forbidding the clubs to 
intermeddle in public affairs; as was alſo a third, 
commanding. the ſacred veſſels to be reſtored to all ; 
churches; and to enforce a due execution of this, 
the magiſtrates and military commanders were di- | 
rected to Afliſt. All theſe ordinances were printed in 4 
the two languages, and diſperſed throughout Belgia. -; 
The effe& of theſe meaſures was ſpeedily apparent. 
The inhabitants of Grammont wrote to the general, 
. | . informing 
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informing him, that they had laid down their arms: 
Peace was reſtored between the French and the Bel- 
gians, and the latter reſpectable nation caſt into 
oblivion all the injuries they had received: from our 
ſoldiers, now conſidering them only in the characters 
of their friends and 8 In — the garriſons 
in general conducted themſelves with propriety, and 


r Leeb thoſe of the great cities; and had it not 
St been for the odious decree of the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, and the appointment of commiſſioners, the French 
would have lived heretofore in perfect amity with 
On the twelfth of March, he wrote a letter to the 
convention, which appearing to contain very alarm- 
ing and afflicting truths, the preſident and the com- 
mittee, to whom it was referred, deemed it not 
prudent to have it read in the tribune. However, a 
copy of this letter became public, and was printed 
at Antwerp. In this letter the general explained all 
the meaſures he had been obliged to purſue for the 
protection of Belgia, and for ſaving his army, re- 
ferring for the detailed accounts to the papers he had 
tranſmitted to the miniſtry. ot”; 5 
He called a meeting of the inſpecting commiſſary 
Petit Jean, and the principal perſons in tlie offices of 
the different departments, and having informed them 
that he was preparing to make a grand movement, 
they unanimouſly promiſed to yield him every aſſiſt - 
ance in their power, and without delay to ſupply him 
with a fortnight's proviſions. The general cauſed a 
e to be prepared, and intimated that he 
ſhould come to an engagement in a very ſhort time. 
Ihe treaſurer of the army being gone to Lifle with 
two millions of livres, the general diſpatched orders 
to the governor of that city for his immediate return 
with the money, under the protection of a ſtrong 
guard. He harangued the garriſon of Bruſſels with 
— ſucceſs, that all the different corps requeſted 
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1 to be permitted to accompany him. At length, ke 
o = 8 on the evening of the ea for Louvain. Ss 
(ao Before entering into, and for the fake, of avoiding 
ur EF the interruption of the details of military operations, : 
ny - it will be proper here to notice a viſit the general re- 
ns E . ceived at Louvain from the commiſſioners of the 
| convention. Camus, Treilhard, Merlin, and Goſ- 
ot ſuin, had retired to the frontiers, and La. Croix and 
n- Danton were gone to Paris. But hearing of the ar- 
ch = rival of the general, theſe commiſſioners haſtened to 
th 7-4 join him at Bruſſels. 5 

| ' EH Camus and Treilhard reproached him, on account 
ne of having iſſued the ordinances, and particularly that 
n- - 8 enjoining a reſtitution of the church plate, alledging, 
n 4 that they ought to have been conſulted on this ſub- 
ot ject; and that he ought neither to have acted with ſo 

a much precipitation, nor to have interfered in the con- 
c 13 cerns of the civil government. The general obſerved 7 
ill | to them, that the firſt decree was for the public 
Ee good; that, as to this point, the convention might g 
_ | have been deceived, as they moſt certainly had been ' 
id | by their emiſlaries, 'in reſpect of the affairs of Belgia; | 
: that being entruſted with the whole management of — 
ry 5 the war, with the preſervation of the national honour, i 
of = and the maintenance of the army, he conſidered 0 
m „ himſelf reſponſible not only to his employers, but alſo - 
8S | to poſterity. So far from having acted with preci- ; 
k- = pitation, his whole conduct had been the reſult of _— 
m KK cool and deliberate reflection; that had they been 4 
a2 | preſent, he ſhould, not have conſulted them, though _ 4 
10 . he might have endeavoured to engage them in co- | 
"7 operating with him in aboliſhing the unjuſt and ty- W_ 
th rannical proceedings, which, fer ſo long a time, had 4 
1 oppreſſed the Belgians, and diſhonoured the French 
n nation; that had they expreſſed a deſign of oppoſing 
g | his meaſures, he would {till have publiſhed theſe or- 
h dinances in deſpite of their remonſtrances. | 
d The general particularly addrefled himſelf to Ca- 
ts 


mus, who affected great ſanctity, ſaying, he was 
1 F | aſtoniſhed 
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1 
aſtoniſhed that a man pretending to ſuch ſtrictneſs of 
religious principles, ſhould have given countenance 
to the ſeizure: of the ſacred veſſels, and other articles 
appertaining to public worſhip.. Go to St. Gu- 

dule, (ſaid the general) and behold the hoſt ſcattered 
upon the pavement of the church, the altars broken 
down, and the paintings mutilated; and if you can- 
not juſtify theſe profanations, confider what other 
means of reſtitution you can adopt, than that of re- 
dtoring the church-plate, and inflicting exemplary 
puniſhment upon the emiſfaries who acted fo wickedly 
An purſuance of your orders. If the convention can 
applaud ſuch crimes; if they do not rouſe their in- 
dignation; and if they do not puniſh the perpetrators 
of them, the conſequence will be unfortunate, both 
to them, and my unhappy country. Be aſſured, that 
if a crime ſeemed neceſſary for the preſervation of my 
Hife, I would not be guilty of one. But in this caſe, 
the atrocious crimes that are permitted and encou- 
raged, operate to the injury of France, to whom 
2 render ſervice in detecting and ſuppreſſing 
em.“ 6.9 | 
Camus confeſſed there would he great difficulty in 
teſtoring the church-plate,- ſince it had been broken 
for the purpoſe of putting it into cheſts, © Well, 
(faid the general) that being the caſe, it may be eaſily 
re- manufactured, upon paying the charge of work- 
manſhip.” Camus and 'I reilhard conſtantly main- 
tained, that the general was deficient in reſpect and 
_ obedience towards the convention. Merlin and Goſ- 
ſuin, who were .more reaſonable men, admitting the 
general to be right, a violent diſpute aroſe among 
"theſe commiſſioners. VVöñ | 
During this conference, Camus, the moſt iraſ- 
cible among mankind, faid, half ſmiling, but with a 
mixture of fury in his countenance, General, the 
people call you Cæſar; if I was ſure they were right, 
would become Brutus, and ſtab you.” The ge- 
neral replied, « My dear Camus, I am not Cæſar, 
. nor 
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nor are you Brutus; and the menace of periſhing by, 


your hand, is ſufficient to ſecure immortality to my 
name.” After a conference of three or four hours, 
the commiſſioners ſat out the ſame night for Bruſſels. 
Camus was true to his word: he made a report to 


the convention with all, the bitterneſs of a faithleſs 


and wieked man; and from that time he became the 
ſworn enemy of the general, whoſe whole attention 


was now engroſſed by the means of relieving himſelf. 


from the embarraſſments into which he had been 
drawn by the miſconduct of his officers, and of re- 
gulating a diſorganized arniy, which now had not 


even the ſame degree of ſpirit and animation they 
_ poſſeſſed in the preceding campaign. 1 


on Ls ES" - TI” * 


n | 
The fate of the army. Its poſition. The general's 


orders to the different diviſions... He determines to engage 


the enemy. 


PON the appearance of general Dumourier, the 


J ſpirits and courage of the whole army ſeemed 
to-be reanimated : confidence and joy ſparkled in the 


eyes of the ſoldiers, who careſſed him, calling him 
their father, expreſſing ſhame and repentance for their 
former conduct, and loudly demanding that he would 


lead them on to face the enemy. He reminded them 


of their former diſorderly behaviour, and particularly 
of their want of confidence in their commanders, 


who had ſo often led them in the career of victory. 


He told them, that their impetuoſity, their neglect 
of diſcipline, and their precipitate manner of retreat, 
had diſappointed him of effecting the conqueſt of 


Holland, on. which probably the fate of the whole 


campaign depended. They appeared to be conſcioas 


of deſerving this blame, and heartily diſpoſed to re- 


pair their miſconduct, if the general would continue 
Tn, . 2 ll 
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of obtaining the rank of commander in chief, 
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in command, and again lead them on to the conqueſt 


of the country, which had been ſo lately loft through 


their diſobedience, | | 
Tunis diſpoſition enabled the general very Tpeedily 
to re-organize his army, which had been reinforced 


by ſuccours from the corps under major-general 
T hovenot, who, added to. his other military quali- 
fications, had a particular facility in eſtabliſhing the 
neceſſary order and regularity in a great army, and 
in forming the diſpoſition for encampments. It is 
with particular ſatisfaction, that the general pays this 
juſt tribute to this excellent officer, his particular 
friend, Who may become one of the firſt generals in 


France, if popular prejudice does not impede his en- 


tering once more into the ſervice of his country, and 


Independent of the Belgic garriſons, the column 


engaged in the expedition in Holland, was compoſed 


of about twenty thouſand men, of whom two thouſand 
were cavalry. After the junction of general De 
Flers, independent of a diviſion of five thouſand men, 


including eight hundred cavalry, under general Mar- 
lere, and a diviſion of Namur, commanded by lieu- 


tenant-general Harville, compoſed of twelve thouſand 
infantry, and fifteen hundred horſe; the grand army 
had a force of from thirty- eight to forty thouſand in- 
fantry, and four thouſand five hundred horſe; which 
the major- general organized in the following manner. 

The infantry, conſiſting of ſixty- two batallions, 
was divided into four columns; the right diviſion of 


-eighteen batallions was under general Valence; the 


centre, being of the ſame force, was under the duc 


de Chartres, now called Egalit?; and general Mi- 
randa had the command of the left wing. Each of 
_ theſe diviſions formed a body of ſeven thouſand men. 


The reſerve-guard, conſiſting of eight, batallions of 


_ - grenadiers, was commanded by general Chancel, 


who received his orders from the duc de Chartres. 


Miranda delivered his orders to general Maiczinſky, 
3 . | who 
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who commanded the left flank; forming a column of 
two thouſand infantry, and one | thouſand cavalry, - 
and alſo to general Champmorin, who had the com- 
mand of a diviſion of ſix thouſand infantry, inchuding 


one thouſand horſe. Genera] Valence had the com- 
mand of the right flank of the corps under general 
Dampierre, of equal force with that of Miaczinſky, 
together with general Neully's diviſion of four thou- 


ſand infantry, and one thouſand horſe. The advance- 
N 2 conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, of whom fifteen 


undred were horſe, commanded by general La- 
Marche. This was an old and very uſeful officer, 
who had formerly ſerved as colonel of Huſſars. He 
was aſſiſted by two young, very meritorious offi- 
cers, whoſe knowledge of the country made them 
very uſeful as guides. Colonel My adjutant-. 
general, and lieutenant-colonel Barrois, 

mand of the artillery. _ | | 

At this time, the army had only five lieutenant-- 

enerals, and twelve field-marſhals, and of the latter, 
1x were at the head of detached parties, ſo that only. 
ſix remained to command the line, From the want: 
of experienced officers, ſeveral columns were under 
the command of ſuch officers as had ſeen but little. 


| ſervice. There being tents for only about one half 


of the troops, the reſt was put into cantonments, a 


__ circumſtance at once increaſing the want of diſci- 


pline, and affording the opportunity for deſertion.. 


Arriving at Louvain on the morning of the thirteenth, 


the general found the three diviſions of his infantry 


either encamped or in cantonments, on the heights - 


behind Louvain, having in their front the canal of 
Malines. The reſerve, with a ſmall body of cavalry, 
was advanced ſomething more than two leagues be- 
yond Bauterſem; and the advance- guard was fta- 
tioned upwards of two leagues beyond Cumptich, 
having a ſmall poſt in Tirlemont. "The enemy occu- 
pied all the villages between Tirlemont and Tongres, 
and it was evidently their deſign to turn our right wing, 


— 


ad the com- 
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Ind thereby occaſion the advance. poſts to fall back 


upon the rear, whereby our ranks would have been 
broken, and we ſhould Have had no opportunity of 


_ rallying, being but little acquainted with the nature 
of the ground. 1 . 


The general added the fourteenth regiment to his 
advance-guard, and without delay made a more ſolid 
diipoſition of his forces. He ordered general Dam- 


pierre to Hourguerde, on the right of Cumptich, and 


general Neuilly to proceed from Judoigne to Lum- 


men, to ſupport the right column, and annoy the 


enemy. General Miaczinſky was directed to take 


| his poſition on the left, between Dieſt and Tirlemont, . 


on the fide of Halen, having the Gette in his front. 
General Champmorin's diviſion was ordered to oc- 
cupy Dieſt, and he was adviſed that he might con- 
vert this ſmall town into an advantageous poſt, and 


ordered, in caſe of his being able to get poſſeſſion of 


it, to garriſon it with two batallions and fifty horſe, 
when he ſhould receive orders to advance. 1 
le ordered general Marlière, after leaving at 


; Aſerſchett a ſmall poſt of communication with Dieſt, - + 
to proceed towards Lier, for the purpoſe of inter- 


cepting the Pruſſian column, which, it was expected, 
would enter Campine, and alſo for covering the re- 


-treat of the army deſtined to the expedition in Hol- 
land, which he ſuppoſed had relinquiſhed the project 
of the paſſage of Mordyk. And indeed this appre- 
henſion was but too well founded. He diſpatched 


orders to general De Flers, to effect an entrance into 
Breda; to ſend colonel Tilly to ſtation a garriſon in 
Gertruydenberg, and then diſpatch his remaining 


troops to the lines of Antwerp, under the conduct 
of general Maraſse, to whom Dumourier was in 


hopes of appointing a ſueceſſor qualified for car- 


7 rying on the campaign. At Turnhout, the corps of 
| ©.) why: with the northern lfgion, commanded. 


ay colonel Weſtermann, was ſtationed for the pro- 


_ tection of the retreat from Gertruydenberg, for * 
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off the enemy, and ſecuring a communication with 
general Marlière, and through him, with the grand 


ar my. $ : : A | 4 , | 
+ On the fifteenth of March, in the morning, the 
advanced column of the enemy attacked Tirlemont, 
from whence the four hundred men ſtationed there 


were .compelled to retreat, with . ſome loſs, having 
ſuffered. themſelves to be ſurprized. Upon hearing 
the diſcharge of cannon at a diſtance, general Dam- 
pierre, accuſtomed to retreats, took the reſolution 


of abandoning his poſt at Haugaerde, where he had 
been appointed to guard one of the paſſages of the 
Gette, and of retreating to Louvain; and farther, 
he recommended general Neuilly to retire to Ju- 
doigne. General Dumourier was wholly at a loſs to 


decide whether this. improper movement on his right 


was the effect of fear or treachery, Had the enemy 
been aware of this miſconduct, they might have 
thrown the whole French army into confuſion. 

It was now the buſineſs of the general to form 
ſuch diſpoſitions as might compenſate for the late 
failures, which claimed the more ſerious conſideration, 
inaſmuch as being frequently repulſed and put to 


flight,” muſt have a bad effect upon the diſpoſitions ' 


of the ſoldiers. The ſame night he replaced the two 
diviſions in their former poſts, It is ſingular, that 
the conduct of general Miaczinſky, who had the com- 
mand of the left diviſion, ſhould be ſimilar to that of 
Dampierre : he fled into the woods near Louvain, 
where he remained concealed for two days. How- 
ever, ſhortly after his departure, his poſt was occu- 


pied by general Champmorin, to whom Dumourier - 


ſent orders, on the 15th, to repair with ſpeed to the 


| heights of Oplinter, where Champmorin arrived on 


the 16th at night. Fortunately the enemy, who 
had fixed on the 16th for commencing their march, 
did not obſerve the retrograde motions on the pre- 
_ ceding day, and therefore could not profit by them. 
'The tame day, the general advanced with the 3 

e | | force 
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1 force of his army, and ſtationed his extraordinary 
night- guards very near Cumtich, being determined 
the enemy ſhould not anticipate him in preparations 
for action the next morning. This was an object of 
F importance, for had the general ſuffered the enemy _ 
to retain poſſeſſion of Tirlemont, he muſt neceſſarily 
have fallen back; a circumfance that could not but 
prove extremely diſcouraging to his troops.  _ 
4 The Imperialiſts protected Tirlemont, and the 
. ous between the two Gettes from the road of St. 
ron, to a ſpot facing Hougaerde. On the ſixteenth, 
.* in the morning, general Dumourier made a vigorous 
attack upon the enemy, and as the heights of Oplinter 
commanded the flank of the high road of St. Tron, 
after ſome reſiſtance, he made himſelf maſter of Tir- - 
lemont; when the Imperialiſts, finding themſelves 
alled by the fire of general Miranda, haſtened to paſs 
a ſmal} arm of the Gette, in order to retire to the 
i heights of Neerlanden, Nerwinde, Middlewinde, and 
1 PP ARE Er, 
| Between the two Gettes, at a league and a half 
on the right, and in the front of Tirlemont, is a vil- 
, lage named Gotzenhoven, commanding the whole 
plwKh⸗ain, being well defended in front, and having a 
= ditch filled with water on the right, and in the rear. 
- The Imperialiſts did not appear to be acquainted 
with the importance of this place, until the French 
had taken poſſeſſion of it, and Dumourier had ſtation- 


A © ed general Marche there with his advance-guard, and 
= ſome pieces of artillery. They ſtill held poſſeſſion of 
1 the two villages of Meer and Hattendover, which the 
= general cauſed to be aſſaulted as the troops ſucceſſively 
=. came out of Tirlemont: but they committed a great 
1 fault, in neglecting to throw a ftrong force into 
: _ Gotzenhoven, which, from its ſituation, was able 
| either to defend or cannonade the two villages above- 
1 | mentioned. Ek ET I) OED A To Pon es | 
= Wich a very formidable body of horſe and foot, the 
E enemy endeavoured to diflodge the French in Gotzen- 


hoven, and thouch in this atttempt they diſplayed 
| | prodigies 
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prodigies of valour, all their efforts proved ineffectual. 
The cuiraſſiurs charged the French infantry with the 
greateſt intrepidity, even cloſe to the out-works or 


the town, and though their loſs was very great, they 


ſeveral times repeated the attack, They attempted, 


but in vain, to paſs by Gotzenhoven on the right; 


for general Neuilly came up with his diviſion, to take 
the poſition of Neerhylifſen. It was four o'clock in 


the afternoon before the enemy retreated. This battle 


between the two advance columns, nearly of equal 
force, 'and equally ſupported by their reſpective divi- 
ſions, was maintained for the ſpace of eight hours. 


The loſs of the Imperialiſts was much greater than 
that of the French, who had the advantage of the 
day, though they were in danger of loſing their ge- 


- neral at the attack of Gotzenhoven. 


' The battle of Tirlemont, which had coſt the Auſ- 
trians twelve hundred men, reſtored to general Du- 


= mourier all the confidence of his troops. He poſted 


the right and centre columns from Gotzenhoven to 


the line of villages upon the field of battle. General 
Neuilly ſupported the right at Neerhyliſſen. General 
Dampierre, who arrived on the night of the battle, 
was poſted at Eſematl in front of the centre; general 


Miaczinſky came up at the head of his cavalry, having 


left his eight batallions of infantry at Louvaine, and 
was placed on the bridge of the ſmaller Gette, facing 


Orſmaël. Part of Miranda's diviſion, which had re- 


mained in camp behind the great Gette, on the left of 
Tirlemont, was advancing towards Oplinter, where 


the diviſion of general Champmorin arrived in the 


night. 8 . 

After this ſucceſs, fome important reſolution was to 
be taken In numbers, the Auſtrian cavalry already 
exceeded thoſe of Francs in the proportion of one 

half; and were beſides better equipped and diſciplined, 
and of more experience in the art of war. To con- 


tend foot by foot for the maſtery of the Netherlands, 
againſt a numerous cavalry accuſtomed to the field, 
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was not to be attempted by an undiſciplined army, 
deficient in general officers, uncapable of performing 
| — marches and fkilful manceuvres, and having no 
- » ſecure or fortified place in the rear. pk 
It was, however, neceſſary to interrupt the progreſs - 
of the enemy; and that was only to be done by 
coming to an engagement. In the preſent conjunc- 
ture, it was true prudence to run great hazards, leſt 
the prince of Cobourg ſhould receive all the troops he: 
expected for the commencement of the campaign, —- 
The two armies were of equal force; but the advan- 
tage was on the ſide of that making the attack. The 
prince of Cobourg had maintained this advantage for 
2 fortnight; but general Dumourier had reſumed it 
by the battle of Tirlemont. „ 1 
The good fortune of gaining a deciſive battle, 
would have reſtored to the general's troops their former 
opinion of his ſuperiority, and at the ſame time have 
intimidated the enemy; he would have gained the 
confidence of the Belgians, and. have been enabled 
very ſoon to have raiſed twenty-five batallions of thoſe 
people, whereby he would have augmented his army 
with at leaſt twenty-five thouſand infantry; he would 
have re-gained the ground loſt on the fide of Liege, 
the Auſtrians not being able to hold that city, nor 
even Aix-la-Chapelle,- having intrenched themſelves. 
under Maeſtricht, and would have compelled the prince 
of Cobourg to fall back and repaſs the Meuſe, and 
have ſo weakened him as to prevent his renewing the 
campaign till the month of 1 at · the ſooneſt. 
The general alſo hoped to form a good defenſive 
poſition in an intrenched camp between the two Get- 
tes, where general Valence might have obſerved the 
motions of the enemy, and received re- inforcements 
from France and the Netherlands, while general 
Harville would have been equally recruited from the 
ſide of Namur. General Valence, as colonel of horſe, 
11 might have held the prince of Cobourg in check, 
=== while Dumourier, ſending general Miranda to _ . 
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the command of the troops at Antwerp, might lead 
' three thouſand men againſt Bois-le..-Duc, and reſum- 
ing his expedition againſt Holland, at once force 'the 
paſſages of Mordyk and Gorcum. Had he been dif= 
appointed in his deſign of penetrating into Hol- g 
land, he at leaſt would have been able to gain ſome 
places belonging to that Republic, ſerving to co- 
ver his left, and from the inhabitants he might have 
obtained ſupplies of proviſions, clothing, arms, and 
= ve | a SE, 
| From this time, he looked upon himſelf as inde- 
pendant of the convention, and, perhaps, as having 
1t in his power to eſtabliſh ſuch laws as would be of 
advantage to his unhappy country, of avenging the 
cauſe of Louis XVI. and of re-eſtabhſhing a con= 
ſtitutional monarchy. . 

On the other hand, if the general ſhould be de- 
feated, he meant to have acted according to the fol- 
lowing plan: to take a ſtation for covering Bruſſels 
for ſometime, and recruiting his army; to defend ttie 
poſt of Namur, by ordering to that place twenty-five _ 
thouſand men, belonging to general Harville's co= - 
lumn ; and, replacing the diviſion of general Neuilly, 
to ſecure, by the way of Judoigne, a communication 

with the forces” retreating to the woods of. Soignies, 

for the purpoſe. of covering Bruſſels; to ſtation a like 
force below Antwerp, ſtill holding Breda and Ger- 
truydenberg, with a communication by means of Lier 
and Dieſt; to poſt in the rear a body of fourteen or 
hfteen thouſand men, from the ſide of Bruges, for 
the protection of Maritime Flanders; to open a ne- 
gociation with the Imperialiſts for a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, during the continuance of which, endea- 
vours ſhould be made for convincing the troops o 
what was but too true; namely, that the imogularity 
of their siſcipline, and the diſaſtrous events .conſe- gf 
quent -thereon, naturally reſulted from the abſurd 
proceedings of the convention; that the time was 
arrived for the ſuppreſſion of the confuſion and 

= 1 anarchy, 
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anarchy, which threatened the ruin of F rance; and 
that on the army alone depended the ſalvation of that 
country. After having prepared the minds of the 


people, it was the intention of the general to rein- 


force his army with recruits from Belgia, where the 


convention and the Jacobins were held in abhor- 


rence; to make an open declaration againſt them, 


in favour of conſtitutional royalty; to take hoſtages 


for the perſonal ſecurity of the priſoners in the Tem- 
ple; and then to march directly to Paris. 4 


x Such Was the plan projected by general Dumourier; 5 


ſuch were his motives for hazarding a deciſive en- 


gagement, and determining him to exert his utmoſt 


poſſible efforts for the attainment of victory. He 


never had the cowardice to ſuppoſe himſelf liable to 
be conquered. He would even endeavour to con- 


troul future events. Although he deteſted the tyrants 


of France, whoſe-cruelties and other crimes ſtruck 
him with horror, he nevertheleſs deemed himſelf 
bound to ſupport the honour-of his nation, and prove 


himſelf not unworthy of the confidence heretofore 


repoſed in him. Till the laſt moment he did every 


thing in his power to prevent foreigners giving law to 
France, and to ſave his country from inſult or injury; 


and it is this which has drawn upon him the ill- founded 


reproach, from miſinformed perſons, and in parti- 


cular from the elector of Cologne, of having changed 


his party only when he was vanquiſhed. _ 5 
Had he not previous to the loſs of the battle of 
Nerwinde openly declared his hoſtility to the e 
by his proclamations at Antwerp and Bruſſels? Had 
he not impriſoned or driven out of the country the 


rapacious agents of the convention? Had he not 
written his letter of the 12th of March? Had he 
not compelled the filver of the churches to be re- 
ſtored? Had not his correſpondence wuh Pache, 


Bournonville, and Le Brun, (which was printed, 
and which appeared alſo in the Monitors of March 
and April) declared the firmeſt truths and the freeſt 
. 5 ff opinions, 
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opinions, reſpecting the authors of the miſeries of 
rance. If in thoſe he did not ſpeak of the royal 
family, it was that he feared his mention of them 
would become a ſignal for their death. £ 
He who reads theſe memoirs, and calls to remem- 
brance the circumſtances and the public documents of 
thoſe times, will ſee that the opinions of general Du- 
mourier has been conſiſtent. He has been the zealous 
defender of his country. Her enemies have been his 
enemies, but the war he has made upon them has 
been open and generous; for his love of his country 
was neither fanatical, unjuſt, nor ſavage. The emi- 
grants, by whom he is deteſted as greatly as by the Ja- 
cobins, have, on all occaſions, found him humane and 
| liberal, In a war, differing from all others in charac- 
ter, a war of opinion, in which inſtability of principles 
and conduct might find excuſe, he has no ſhifting of 
opinion wherewith to reproach himſelf, no perſidy, no 
cruelty, no inſolence in ſucceſs, nor weakneſs in miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace. In a word, moved only by hu- 
manity, he reſtored. the Netherlands to the emperor, - 
as was acknowledged by the Archduke Charles, by the 
_ emperor's. miniſters and generals, by his army, and by 
J the people of the country. Nor did he make condi- 
| tions or reſewes for himſelf. He did not demand an 
aſylum in the emperor's dominions. He demanded 
nothing of the prince of Cobourg but his marching 
to Paris, with the object, and in the hope, of deliver- 
king his county. |. | . 


5 Baſely miſrepreſented to the emperor, denied a place 

1 of ſafety in the emperor's dominions, which ought to 

£ have been free to him, though all others had been 

t {hut againſt him; he expects juſtice from time, which 

e unveils the truth; and $0575 6 himſelf in ſaying with 

= Valerius Maximus, —* Perfecta ars, fortunæ leno- 

5 1 7 defecta, fiducia juſta non exuiter, quamque ſcit- ; 
, ſe laudem mereri, eam etſi ab aliis non impetrat, 5 
4 gomeſtico tamen acceptam judicia refert. ; 
1 gs OY of IIS oy "15 . | C H AP. J 
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HE prince of G zbourg abvanced between Ton- 
gres, St. Tron, and Landen; and the two ar- 

* were in ſight of each other. General Dumourier 
paſſed the day of the 1 th in reconnoſtring the poſition 
g of the enemy, in forming his troops in order of battle, 
and in preparing his plan of attack. He had, in his 
front, the Leſſer Gette, which riſes in the townſhip 
of Jaudrain, and runs 1 9 parallel with the greater 
Bene into which it falls before Lear. This river 
ran between the two armies. Both ſides of the river 
were extremely hilly; and the ground on the ſide oc- 
cupied by the Imperialiſts, formed an amphitheatre 
riſing from the river to the more elevated e of 
Vanden and St. Tron. 
Dumourier judged that the poſition of the Prin of - 
1 88 was by much the ſtrongeſt on the ſide of | 
*Tongres and St: Tron; becauſe of the neceflity of 
Bis drawing his proviſions from Maeſtricht and Liege; 
and that conſequently his- left, which was conſiderably 
1 extended on the ſide of Landen, muſt be more weak, 
and more liable to be turned, or broken. | 
Dumourier knew alſo, that the Prince of Cobourg 
had neglected to occupy the little city of Leaw, whic 

Was a very important poſt, and which might either 

ſerve as a centre to the motions of the army making 

the attack, or a point of reſiſtance for the army that 
ſhould be attacked. : 

In the front of that part of the enemy's line hich | 
extended from Landen towards Leaw, were the. three 
villages of Oberwinde, Middlewinde, and Nerwinde, 
Near Middtewinde was an eminence, called the Tomb 
of Middlewinde, which: corumanded the three villages, 
and a valley which ſeparates them from the city of 

g pang le, therefore, who ſhould occupy this 1 
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the battle, which was as follows: The firſt column, 
forming the right flank of the army, compoſed of the _ 
advanced guard, under general La Marche, proceeding 


beyond the left of the enemy, in order to harraſs that 
| flank, The ſecond. column, compoſed of the infan- 


tenant-general Le Venenr, and ſupported by a ſtrong 


of Ner winde. 


order of battle, leaving Landen behind him, and hav- 
ing his front facing St. Fron. | 1 


was compoſed of two columns. The firſt (which 
Was the fourth column in the order of attack) com- 


of the village of Nerwinde. The fifth column, com- 


muſt be maſter of all the plain, and muſt neceſſarily, 


in caſe, of an attack repulſe his enemy. 
On theſe facts; Dumourier laid down his plan for 


by. the bridge of Neerhellyſſen, was to enter the plain 
between Landen and Oberwinde ; and to extend itſelf 


try of the army of the Ardennes, commanded by lieu- 


dody of cavalry, entering the plain by the ſame bridge, 
was to gain the tomb of Middlewinde by à rapi 
movement, and to attack. the village of Oberwinde, 
which could not withſtand a diſcharge of 12 pounders 
that were to be planted on the tomb. And while this 
attack ſhould take place, the third column, under the 
command of general Neuilly, entering the plain alſohę 


the ſame bridge, was to fall onthe right of che village 


- - Theſe three columns formed the right wing of ig 
army, commanded by general Valence, who, in caſe of 
ſucceſs, wheeling to the left, and driving the left wing 
of the enemy before him, was to continue his march in 


* 


"The centre; commanded by the duke de Charts 


manded by lieutenant-general Dietmaan, paſſing the 
river by the bridge of END and e cxoſſing the 
village of the ſame name, which was only occupied by. 
a few indifferent troops belonging to the Imperialiſts, 

as. to preſs forward, and fall directly upon the front 


mand by general Dampierre, was to paſs by the bridge 
of Eſemael, and to attack the left of Nerwinde. 
Theſe two columns were afterwards to follow the right 
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Ving, forming a diagonal line with the point of their 
= Departure. EETS 1 366 348 i Tet 6 ay 
The left wing, under the command of general Mi- 
'+ |. Tanda, was compoſed of three columns. The firſt 
lbeing the fixth in the order of attack) under general 
iaczinſky, paſſing the river at Over-helpen, was to 
charge ſtraight forward proceeding toward Neerlan- 
den, but being careful never to preſs beyond the head 
of the fifth column. The ſeventh column, under ge- 
neral Ruault,. was to paſs the river at the bridge of. 
Orſmael, and engage the enemy by the high road of 
St. Tron. The eighth column, under general 
-— Champmorin, was to paſs the river below Neerlinter, 
at the bridge of Bingen, and to throw itſelf into Leaw, 
which it was to occupy till the end of the battle. 
In caſe of compleat ſucceſs, the army at the end of 
the action would be arranged in order of battle, with 
. the left wing at Leaw, and the right at St. Tron, and 
Ming its front toward Tongres ; which was the 
only paint by which he Imperialiſts could retreat. 
nd batteries were erected on the banks of the Gette, ' 
n reach of the bridges, to protect the retreat of 
e columns, in caſe of their being repulſed. 
On the morning of the 18th of March, between 
ſeven and eight o clock, the ſeveral columns began to 
move in the ſame inftant, in great order, and paſſed 
the river without obſtacle, General la Marche com- 
mitted the firſt error of that day. He entered the plain 
of Landen according to his inſtructions, but finding 
no enemy there, he made a movement to the left, to 
fall upon the village of Oberwinde, and thence was 
thrown into confuſion by the ſecond column. V 
* 


the ſecond column were retarded in their march by 
t their artillery, yet they attacked the village of Ober- 
winde, and the out-works of Middlewinde, with ſuch 
'vigour, that by ten o'clock they carried thoſe poſts. 
But general Veneur did not take ſufficient precaution 

to ſtrengthen himſelf in the latter poſt. It was ſoon '- 
after re-taken by the Auſtrians, the poſſeſſion of it be- 
$ (5055 VP % ; 25 8 — ; a 5 ing N 
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„ ing diſputed the whole! day General Neull briſkly | 
— entered Nerwinde with 2 third eolumn, yo drove 
out the Imperialiſts; but almoſt immediately aban- 


R HF. doning the village, he advanced into the plain toward 
7: we {ſecond cok. * General Neuilly aſferted, that 
go - | he received an, order to that effect from genera! Va- 
os j | lence, who on his fide declared, it was a mifunder- 
J ſtanding of general Neuilly. + 644 
9] "The imperialiſts ſoon afterwards re-entered Ner- 
Ei winde; but were! again driven out, by the fourth and 
8 | fifth columns; under the command of the duke de 
br. oj Chartres. In this attack general Desforets, an ex- 
| cellent officer, was wounded. in the head by a muſ- 
1 quet- ball. This part of the army fell into confuſion. 
1 The infantry crowded in too great numbers into the 


W | village, and were in 'fuch complete diſorder, that on 
8 | the proſpect of a ſecond attack they abandoned the 
bk - At this time, general Diknvaries axtived, and cauſed 
1 de village to be once more. aflaulted, It was again 
» mn carried ; but the troops preſently quitted the village 


again, and all the efforts of the general prevailed no 
further than to rally them at a hundred paces from Ner 
; winde, which was filled with the dead and wounded of 
|= 'the two parties. But the Imperialiſts wan not re-enter 
the village until the evening. | 
* During the diſorder in this guarver, the Imperiat - 
cavalry ruſhing into the plain between Nerwinde and 
Middlewinde, charged the French cavalry; at the 
N head of which was general Valence, who fought with 
| "great intrepidity,, but being wounded, was obliged to 
4 "retire to Tirlemont. The Imperial horſe e | 
ever, repulſed with great laughter. _ 
In the interim, another body of cavalry entered the = 
plain on the left of Nerwintle, and threw themſelves = 
with great fury upon the ' infantry of the fourth 
| column. Ceneral Thouvenot, who was at the head 
of that column, opened his ranks to the Imperial horſe, Y 
and immediately cauſed I regiment of  Deux-ponts 
; 3 to 
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to make ſo timely and well directed 4 diſcharge f 
grape ſhot and muſquetry upon that body of horſe, 


that almoſt the whole of it was deſtroyed, _ 


be fate of the battle now ſeemed determined 13 
fayour of the French, on their right and in the centre. 


The troops were again in perfect order, full of confi- 
dence and courage, and paſſed the night on the field of 


battle, preparing to compleat their victory the follow- 


ing morning. The Imperialiſts have acknowledged 
that they were on the point of retreating, and that or- 

ders had been actually given to their baggage to retire 

%% % Tt ear I LIND SY 
But the French on the left, were in different cir- 
cumſtances. The ſixth and ſeventh columns attacked 


the enemy with great vigour, and were maſters of 


Orſmael, when a panic ſeizing the volunteer batallions, 
they fled, leaving the troops ok che line expoſed. Seeing 


the diſorder, the Imperialiſts charged the two columns 


with their horſe, and put them to the rout. Major- g 


general Guiſcard of the artillery was killed, as well as 


great numbers of the aids-de- camp and officers of 


the ſtaff; and general Ruault and general Ihler were 


wounded. . © 


However, great opportunity ſtill remained of reſtor- 


ing the fortune of the day. It was not more then 


two o'clock in the afternoon, when the columns fled ; 


and were purſued beyond the bridge of Orſmatl by the 


Imperialifts. At that moment, general Miranda was 


informed, that the eight batallions of Miaczinſky's 

corps were arrived at 'Firlemont.- "Theſe troops were 
quite freſh, and general Miranda might have reinforc- - 
ed. himſelf, by placing them 6n the heights of Wom- 


morſem, on the ſide of the Gette, next Tirlemont, 


But general Miranda, being diſconcerted, or which is 
more probable, ſeeing the ſucceſs of his rival, general, 
Valence, he yielded to his reſentment, and reſolving to 


ſacrifice him, ordered his troops to retreat, and re- 


tired behind Tirlemont, more than two leagues diſ- 
tant from the field of battle. Whatever th: cauſe, his 
TT Fam oy © I 
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conduct was perfidious in ſending no advice of his 


retreat to general Dumourier, whereby the right and 
centre of the army were expoſed to the weight of the 


enemy. The enemy did not avail themſelves of this 
retreat, either by cutting off the left-wing, which they 
might have done by continuing the purſuit to Lirle- 
mont, or by renewing the attack upon the centre and 
right, whoſe flank was entirely expoſed to them, - _. 
Till the retreat of Miranda, general Champmorin 
maintained his poſition of Leaw; nor did he abandon 
the place till late in the day, when having repaſſed the 
bridge of Bingen, he cut it down, and reſumed his for- 
mer poſt at Oplinter.' Perhaps, it was owing to the 
poſſeſſion of the poſt at Leaw, that the Imperialiſts 
did not purſue their advantage againſt the left wing of 
the French, on the retreat of Miranda, fince, in that 
caſe, general Champmorin might have taken their 
. „ HL E ant. Qs 3 
During the action, general Numourier was employ- 
ed in re- eſtabliſhing order in the different parts that 
gave way, and enſuring ſucceſs in that quarter, which 
was the more eſſential, as it was charged with the 
whole weight of the mancuvres. At two in the after 
noon, he obſerved the firing on his left to ceaſe, and. - 
attributed this filence to ſucceſs. The nature of the 
prognd prevented his ſeeing the ſixth and ſeventh co 
umns; and, during the — of theſe columns he 
could perceive they were advancing forward. He, 


therefore, ſuppoſed that, the enemy being driven in 


that quarter, the ſixth and ſeventh columns had halted, 
that they might not over- run the head of the columns 
on their right. But no circumſtances could lead him 
to ſuſpect the retreat of general Miranda; and he was, 


perhaps, happy in being ignorant of it while he was 


repairing the diſorders of his right and centre. 


The general obſerved, towards the cloſe of the 
day, ſome columns of Imperialiſts were moving from 
the right to the reinforcement of their leſt; which 

led him to conjecture the truth: but it was as yet 
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* ſuſpiclon; having die no nieffias from 
1 Miranda. In this fitüation, he paſſed the 
. greater part of the evening before the village of Ner- 
winde. At length, his ſuſpicions, whicly he had com- | 
ö municated only to genetal Thovengt, were ſucceeded 
I by the livelieſt inquictude. He proceeded to the left, 
| companied by general I hovenot, two aids-de-camp, _ 
and two domeſtics. Arriving at the village of Laer, ; 
at ten at night, he was aſtonithed to find it had been 
abandoned by order of general Dampierre, who after 
eonductiag himſelf wirh great valour during the en- 
gagement, "had i in the cloſe of the e -ening, Without or- 
Aer repaſſed the Gette wich his divition, and retired 
to 21s farmer poſttion at Eſemael. |; _ - 
Continuing his route, *tneral Dumourier arrived 
near the bridge of Oaſmae!, which he ſuppoſed to be 
: occupied by part of Mir anda's troops, but found it - 
was in poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian hulans, by whom he 
was on the point of being made a priſoner. He 
turned back; and proceeded by the high road of 
Tongres to Tirlemont, aſtoniſhed with the ſilencde 
and folitule that reigned around him, till he arrived 
within half a league of that city. He then learnt from 
three or four batallions, that were ſcattered in diſorder, 
and without cavairy, along the fide of the road, the 
i Ans and diſgrace of his left wing. 
He found Miranda in Tirlemont, writing to is 4 
friends with great compoſure, General Valence had 
already uſed every-effort to induce Miranda to return 
to the attack, aſſuring him that. the F rench were 
victorious on their right, and in the centre; and that, 
by his return, ſucceſs' would be altogether inſured. 
General Dumourier commanded him, in very ſevere 
terms, to aſſemble his troops immediately, even Jut- _ 
ing the night, and to poſt them on the heights of - 
'Wommerſem, on the high road, and on the bridse of ; 
Orſinael, as well as that uf Neerhelpen, for the pur- 
poſe of, at leaſt, ſecuring the paflage of the Gette, 
and the retreat of the W and 3 now in the 
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midſt of the enemy's army, with a river behind - 
i them, . : : | * nA = | 
the battle of Nerwinde; which 


Thus terminated t 
muſt have decided the campaign in favour of the 
French, had Miranda, on firſt obſerving the diſorder 
of his two columns, lined the Gette with his troops, 
and maintained the two bridges of Orſmaël and Neer-. 
| helpen. This retreat was the more unfortunate, as - 
the two columns loſt above two thouſand men, while 
the reft of the army did not loſe more than ſix hun- 
dred, after an obſtinate conteſt, which coſt the Im- 
perialiſts more than fourteen hundred men. The | 
Someh had about three thouſand killed or taken, and 
more than a thouſand wounded, and loft great part 
' of their cannon. © 4 LE CE ot #499 
This battle was attended with miſcondu& in both 
armies, The attack of Middlewinde, which was the 
deciſive point of the action, was not proſecuted with 
ſufficient vigour, and that poſt was abandoned by the 
French, without any viſible | neceſſity. General 
Neuilly, after the firſt ſucceſs, put every thing again 
to hazard by abandoning the village of Nerwinde, on 
an uncertain order. Brands, having made himſelf 
maſter of Orſmael, turned the fate of the day, by. . 
yielding to' the terror of his treops, 'and making 
a retreat. F Fee DF SS Tot” LOVES BAIL 
The Imperialiſts committed ſeveral errors: in not 
diſputing the paſſage of the Gette; in not falling 
upon the three columns of the right, both in front 
and in flank, while marching to the attack, and ex- 
poſed to the fire of the villages of Laer, Nerwinde, 
Middlewinde, and Oberwinde; in abandoning the 
advantageous poſt of the tomb of Middlewinde, and 
3 in not erecting a battery on it previous to the engage 
c : ment; in neglecting to occupy Leaw on the right; 
| and in neglecting to purſue Miranda in his flight; 
5 and in not attacking with their right columns, theß 
7 having no enemy in their front, the left flank ane 
4 $5 centre of the French, then engaged in the heat 'of 7 


battle before Nerwinde. | CHAP, 
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wo Sirunk 2 retreat: for the right and centre * his: 
army, general Dumourier now conſidered as a 

meaſure of indiſpenſible neceflity. The pſt of ders T 
on which the poſſeſſion of the field of battle depended, 
was abandoned by his troops; and after the diſmay _ 
that had ſeized the two columns under Miranda, he 
could only hope to bring them, not to the field of 
battle, but only to the oppoſite ſhore of the ſmaller 
Gette. Theſe two ne had loſt part of their 
cannon. in their flight; t e generals, and other offi- 
cers of theſe troops, were in no condition to undergo. 
the fatigues of a freſh combat; ny independent of 
the real loſs of theſe columns by the - ſword of the 
enemy, more than 6000: men 121 deſerted, and were 
on their road to Bruſſels and Francte. 

The remainder" of the night general D 
employed in gi orders for the retreat of his right 
wing, <7 1 in the abſence of general Valence, 
by the duke de Chartres, who conducted himſelf wich 
great judgment, coolneſs, and courage. ; 
_ + Fhoug ch the Imperialiſts had gained a great ain 
itil their ſituation was precarious. They had been 
. _, ſo diſconcerted with the important advantages gained 
by the right and centre of the French army, that they 
made no attempt to purſue their ſucceſs over the left. 
They ſaw the French ſtill in order of battle, and 
ready for action, and they really imagined that the 
left wing was about to return to its former poſition, 
Hence tſiey threw no more obſtacles on the Frenck 
in their retreat, than the day before on their Aer. 
vancing to the attack. 
I this retreat, which was nde in gþew aw, ou 

troops repaſſed the river with the fame order and re- 

foe get obſerved when they advanced. Dumourier 
3 Thorner, to the * receive the « c 
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| W * had fled with * precipt tation, now en- 
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lumns, and place them in order of battle from: * 
zenhoven to Hackendover, while he took upon him- 


| {elf to aſſemble the columns of the left wing, and poſt 


them on the heights of Wommerſem, and at the 
bridge of Orſmael, The enemy's troops were al. 


ready maſters of this bridge; and Dumourier, to pre- 
vent their advancin ng further on the cauſeway, ſent ' 


orders to general Dampierre, at Eſemaël, to move 
to the left with half of his diviſion, for the puppeld WE 


flanking the cauſeway, and to maintain that poſition 


till the centre ſhould have repaſſed the river, and then 


to retreat ſlowly to the new poſition that the troops 
were taking, with their right at Gotzenhoven, their 


left at Hackendower, and having the leſſer Gette 


in their front. 


General Dampierre's 62085 pbidierics to this order 


preſerved the army from ruin; for the two columns 


that had fled had acquired ſuch apathy from the 
ſhame of the preceeding day, and were ſo ſcattered, 
that it was ten in the morning before Dumourier could 
form them, ſo as to march with good order to take 


poſt at Hackendoverz on the right and left of the 


high road. | 

After paſſing the bridge of Orfmatl, the firſt c 
lumn of the Imperialiſts h:d already formed with its 
artillery on the heights of Wormmerſem.  Du- 
mourier could not prevail upon his men to attack 
that poſt, commanding the ground on which they 
were formed; but nevertheleſ;' they ſuſtained an in- 
ceflant and heavy cannonade from Hs N with 


; unſhaken fortitude. . 


Dumourier's life was at this time in danger; his 
Horſe being killed under him by a cannon ball. The 


| readineſs. with which he recovered from this ſituation 


was the means of preventing new diſorder, and pro- 


dSably 'a ſecond flight, which 11 circumniiance was 
likely to.occafion. þ 


The left columns, which in the em of the pre- 


* 
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duxed the terrible diſcharge of the Imperialiſts, with _ 
great intrepidity. But in this conduct general Du-— 
mourier perceived nothing more than a blind obſti- 
BY: nacy, altogether deſtitute of that determined courage 
+ _ he wiſhed to excite in them. He exhorted them to 
charge with bayonets the enemy on the heights of 
Wommerſem, and ſeveral times he put himſelf at 
their head, without being able to make them adyances 
happy, however, in ſeeing them continue firm in 
their poſition, which was eminently more dangerous 
than a vigorous attack on theſe troops, who, being 

_ ſeparated from the reſt of the Imperial army, and 

having the river in their rear, might have been 

totall/ overthrown. _ | J 

IT From the ſame cauſe, the left wing of the Impe- 
E _ pialifts betrayed a diſpoſition ſimilar to that of the 
French. Theſe troops ſuffered the right and centre 
of the French to repaſs the river without moleſtation, 

"A and even to range themſelves in order of battle at 
Gotzenbhoven, before they could reſolve to paſs the 
river in order to attack them. Thus, the whole day 
poaſſed on both ſides in manceuvring, with the excep- 
tion of ſome cannonading and diſcharges of muſkets. 
The two armies reſted on their arms, in order of bat- 
tle, the whole night, very near to each other. 
The enemy the more admired this cool and ſteady 
retreat, becauſe the troops did not fall back more than 
three quarters of a league, and ſeemed to be only re- 
turning in great order to the ground they occupied 
before the battle. In the evening of the 19th, general 
Dumourier perceived by the apathy which pervaded 
Rais troops, that, ſhould he make a ſtand the next 
morning againſt the enemy, he muſt be infallibly 
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1 The There has been no time when the French ſoldiery 
= +> could be conducted ſucceſsfully, without perk pon. 
_ tao their temper and their feelings; and the importance 
118 bopof this circumſtance, in leading them in battle, has 
=  been-eminently heightened by the revolution, 2 
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8 after nn military diſcipline, 4 increaſed the 2 
» force of the intractable and capricious national cha- 
* rater. The impetuous diſpoſition of the French i is . ' if 
" = calculated to carry them forward to conqueſt, but. not _ 
+. to preſerve conqueſts. A+. defenſive and methodical | Y 
of war does not diminiſh their bravery; ; but it wearies 

at their impatient ſpirit. When once wearied and diſ- 

3 pirited, the French troops, no longer reſtrained by the 
in 7 [ered of military laws, abandon their leaders, and Gy 
us deſert, 2 the leaſt thought of the conſequences. 


* i "Retaining a remnant of their former ſpirit,” the 

na troops of the line continued firm to their general; but . 

en the national guards, compoſing three fourths of the / 
hg army, declaring loudly that it was fruitleſs to laviſh | 

e- | "their. lives in "Pelgia, and that they ought to return / _ 

he and defend their own frontiers,” departed by whole 

tre companies and battalions. To haye attempted to re- N 

on, tain them by force would haue been eee as . 

at Þ well as dangerous. 

the © An orderly retreat was ha i means of ak. 4 

day ing the defections from Dumourier's army, and for 

ep- preventing their being maſſacred Ws. by the by Imperialiſts 

- _— -and peaſants of the country. 8 cond ition the 

at- general was conſtrained to paſs 5 00 ater Gette, 


during the night, and to retire to s of 
Cumptich, behind Tirlemont- All the movements 
for this purpoſe, being performed with a preciſion that 
ſcarcely could have been expected from more diſ- 
ciplined, and even victorious; troops, were attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs: - The L deceived 
by the fifes that were carefully kept up, and reſtrained 
by the yigour of the rear guard, dit not put themſelves 
in motion till the -20th,” when they reconnoitered 
Tirlemont; from which the French had time to with- | | 
draw their magazines. ; General Miaczinſky loſt one , 

of gg gat in Laws . of his retreat from „ 
emont. 
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1 AT S Daene; had the 3 800 2 

; ſituation conſiderably more elevated than Gette, 

His camp fronted Tirlemont; and his left was pro- 

tected from the —_ Welpe, which turning ſhort, ran 
upon his rear auterſem and Wertryk ; his right, 


| general, however, could not maintain himſelf 
(2 | ag in this poſition, nor was it any protection to 
. Louvain, if the Imperialiſts ſhould paſs by Dieſt 3: nor 
\ to Bruſſels if they ſhould turn by Judoigne. © There- 
fore he availed 2 of the 20th of March, while 
EY the enemy were before Tirlemont, to paſs the wah: 
and 3 near Bauterſem, having his right at 
and Neerwelpe, and his left on the heights and in the 
Woods! in ſront of Zuellenberg. 
He ſent general Neuilly's diviſion, being increabed 
to 6000 men, towards Judoigne, with orders to pre- 
Vent detachments of the Imperialiſts from e 
on that fide, to watch their motions, and, if ney th mould 
with. a force greatly ſuperior, to Fall ack to 
Bruſſel, b the foreſt of Soignies. Dumourier gave 
ral ily inſtructions reſpecting the defence of 
is foreſt, a w i wrote to general Duval to reinforce 
Neu with as mapy . as he could ſpare from the 
garriſon of Bruſſels, Wich the new levies which might 


| 5 arrive mere. He ordered general Duval to arreſt 


the eſerters and ſend them back to his army. 


\ 


Ae commanded general Harville to place a garriſon 
of 2,500 men in the citadel of a and weg 


4 himſelf in readineſs to march with the remainder of 


troops, either towards Bruſſels, or in ſuch other dir . 
n Ow ſeem e Fam * eco, of - | 
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behind e was not ſo well defended: 


/ 


% RG 
- « heral Beaulieu, who was advancing with 8,000, or A 
105000 men, by the rout of Huy. | 
|; General Champmorin gave an inaccurate report of 
tte ſtrength of Dieſt; and Dumourier threw into 
that place a garriſon which he deemed ſufficient for its w 
defence. He poſted general Miaczinſky at the abbey : " 
of Gernps, having a communication with Dieſt, and "MY 
. reinforced the garriſon of Malines. He ſent general . 
Ruault to Antwerp, to aſſiſt lieutenant- general Ma- 8 ; 
5 raſſẽ, and to take the command of the army in that 0 
quarter, which, reinforced by the diviſiou of general 3 
La Maliere, amounted to more than 20,000 men.  . 
He recommended to general Ruault to hold the pok 
of Liers as long as it were poſſible, and then to fall i 
back within the lines of Antwerp, if the Pruſfians "= 
and Dutch ſhould advance upon him in too great = 
he ſame day, upon the appearance of a detach-. 7 
- ment of the enemy, inferior in numbers, and unpro- 


vided with artillery, the garriſon of Dieft, in a da- 1 
tardly menner, abandoned their poſt, and Red to Ma-, 9 
lines: but the advanced guard of the Imperialiſts — 
were repulſed, in an attack upon the villages of Op 
and Neer welpe. E | | 


La Croix and Danton, commiſſioners: of the con- 
vention, arrived in the camp while the general was. 
engaged in repelling this aſfault; and he joined 
them the ſame day. They appeared exgemely af- 

fected with the recent defeat, but in a ſtill greater de- 

gree with the deſertion of the troops; having met 
at Bruſſels, and in various parts of their route; entire | 
corps returning to Frgnce. But, whatever was their 
concern on theſe ects, their minds were inore en- 
gaged, as they faid, in the execution of the com- 
miſſion with which they were charged, to prevail 
on the general to retract his letter of the 12th f | 
March; which, by its two great frankneſs, had. — 
ſtirred a: the-bittereſt reſentment of the convention 
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Tube reply of the general was, that he had expreſſed 
no more in his letter than his real ſentiments; that 


- the late diſaſters were the neceſſary conſequence of 


+ © the evils of which he had complained ;: that he ſought. 
only to remedy thoſe: evils. by putting an end to the 
tyranny and injuſtice exerciſed in Belgia; that the 

_ neceſſity which they muſt perceive of his retiring 
from a country, in Which he had ne means of defence, 

_ -ou2ht to convince them of the prudent tenor of his 

+ proclamations, againſt which, the convention were 
prejudiced, only, becauſe they were miſinformed and. 


betrayed ; that thoſe proclamations had induced the 


peaſants of Belgia to lay down their arms; had reſtored 


-” = confidence between the French and Belgians, and 


were, therefore, the means of ſaving the troops who, 


- » ©, Giforganized, beaten, diſguſted, and diſpirited, were al- 
'- _ toxether incapable of defending themſelves againſt the 


* Unperialiſts, more numerous than themſelves, and 
flulhed with victory, and at the ſame againſt. the people 
of the country, ſhould the reſentment of theſe latter be 
| SORN. CRCHEG:: 2 ih ves je Sue 
Though they acknowledged the juſtice of theſe ob- 

ſervations, the commiſſioners {till infiſted on the letter 
being refracted. After ſtating that the misfortunes 

that were likely to accrue, muſt be only the reſult of 
a politive declaration, that he would in noi part retract 

his letter, ſince the loſs or gain of a battle could not 

affect any change in his principles, opinions, or cha- 


rracter, The commiſſioners conducted this conference 


with much addeſs and energy, and endeavoured to- 

win, Dumourier by the moſthflattering condeſcen- 
ions. At length, the general conſented to write a 

- few lines to the preſident, in Which he requeſted, 
s chat the convention would poſtpone, their judgment 
on his letter of the 12th of March, till he ſhould 
have an opportunity of ſending them an explanation 
of che reaſons of that letter.” With this undecifive 
reply, the two deputies dep arten. 
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Upon receiving information on the 2 iſt of the loſs 


of Dieſt, the general judged it prudent to take a poſi- 
tion nearer Louvain, leſt the enemy, puJing the canal, 
| ſhould cut off his communication with Malines, or 


% 
: 
— * 


fall upon Louvain itſelf. He poſted the diviſion of 
general Champmorin on the heights of Pellenberg; 


flanking his left by that of Miaczinſky, poſted at St. 


Peterfroede; genetal La Marche with the adyanced 
guard on the heights of Coorbec, ſkirting the high 
road: eighteen batallions of the army of the Arden- 
nes, commanded: by general Veneur, on the heights, 


and in the-wood of Mezendael ; and the diviſion of. 


general Dampierre at Florival, in communication with. 


eneral Neuilly's diviſion, which fell - back towards 
Tombeck, at the entrance of the foreſt of Soignies, 


While the troops were making theſe movements, 
they were harraſſed and cannonaded the whole day by 
the Imperialiſts. On the morning of the 22d, the 
enemy made a general attack on the poſts of Pellen- 
berg, Coorbec and the woods of Mazendael. Blier- 
beck was between the enemy and general Veneur 
and he thought proper to occupy it. A column of 
Hungarian grenadiers made themſelves maſters of this 


village, but were driven out wich great ſlaughter, and 


the loſs of two pieces of cannòn, by the regiment of 
Auvergne, commanded: by colonel Dumas. The at- 


tack on the advanced guard was leſs vigorous, but that 


on the poſt of Pellenberg was extremely bloody. / Ge- 
neral Champmorin defended himſelf with equal cou- 
rage and ability. He received a ſtrong reinforcement 
during che attack, and the enemy were unable to make 
any impreſſion on his lines. This action was extreme 
ly hot, and laſted the whole day. Ihe Auſtrian 


columns after ſuffering great loſs, and were compelled. 
reren Ee | „ 5 
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__-- General Dumourier ſent colonel Montjoye, on the 
evening preceding this brilliant action to the head 
duarters of the prince of Cobourg, to treat reſpecting 
the wounded and the priſoners. He chere ſaw 1 


% 


- 


* 


13 Kit 


mel Mack, in officer of uncommon merit, who ob- 
ſerved to colonel Montjoye, that it might be equally 
©, advantageous to both parties to agree to a ſuſpenſion 
ef arms. Dumourier, who had deeply conſidered the 
dangerous ſituation of his army, ſent Monijoye again 
to colonel Mack on the 22d, to demand if he would 
come to Louvain, and make the ſame propoſition to 
Dumourier. Colonel Mack came in the why 55s g 
The following articles were verbally agreed to: Firſt, 
that the Imperialiſts ſhould not again attack the 
French army in great force, nor general Dumourier 
again offer battle to the Imperialifts. — th:t 
on the faith of this tacit armiſtice, the French 
ſhould retire to Bruſſels lowly, and in good order, 
Without any oppoſition from the enemy. And laſtly, 
that Dumeurier and colonel Mack ſhould have ano—-— 


order to ſettle further articles that might then be mu- 
- -- qually deemed neceflary, rg. 


. This. ſtipulation, the firſt ehtered into between 


a 


day; when pn, — themſelves _ 
bound bythe articles agreed to by colone | 
eral — was ignorant of theſe articles) 


became terrified, and retired to the abbey of Duparc, 
and aſterwards to the other fide of the Dyle, * 325 
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ther interview. after the evacuation” of Bruſſels, ict 
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The Imperialiſts, who aeknowledged a loſs of 700 

men, (that is to ſay 2000 in both actions) were ſo 
much diſcouraged that they took no advantage of this 
tetreat, which left a dangerous interval between 

generals Veneur and Champmorin. e | 


General Veneur had fought with great vigour dun- 
ing the whole action, but, being abandoned by la 
Marche, he 4 an the Dyle, without orders, ana 
poſded himſelf between. Cootbeck and Heyerle.,/ | 
Aſter the deſection of theſe diviſions, Dumourie? * 
was compelled to order general Chammorin to abans | 
don Pellenberg, and retreat behind Louvain, paſſing | 
through the city, and by the abbey of Vlierbecke. 
. Generil: Miackinſky retired by a bridge on the 
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high road of Dieſt, protected by a battery of cannon 1 | 
on the heights above. Th | 4 


Dumourier. availed himſelf of theſe: two days, ta 
remove his. wounded, and the flower for his army, in | 
boats, to Malines. Other articles belonging to 
the . trogps were thrown into the river; but the*” 
confuſion. attending the evacuation of Louvain - 
cauſed a great quantity of theſe articles to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who entered Louvain that 
evening, as the general retired with the garriſon, of 
five battalions, forming his rear guard. The Impe- 
rialiſts took ſome boats laden with wounded, whictr 

the eſcort abandoned on ſight of a few huſſars. Theſe 
wounded ſoldiers were treated with great humanity, 
_ notwithſtanding the calumnies of the Jacobins, © © 

The retreat of the French from Louvain, is 

among the inftances that prove how delicate and dan- 
erous is the ſituftion of generals commanding te | 
rench armies. Having determined on their plan of | +. 
attack or defence, and given orders for its execution, . 
they will be continually ſubject to defeat, if they have 3 
not other plans to ſtand in the place of thoſe ill exe= | | 
cuted or diſobeyed: they can have no reliance on ge- 
nerals under their command, who frequently give the * | 
example of diſobedience, and ſometimes of rs 1 
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EF |  — they can never depend ſor a moment on the real 
rength or poſition" of the corps not in their ſight; 
7, A4nec-officers,/as.well as men, deſert or change their 
poſitions at pleaſure: they have no means of remedy- 
ing theſe ills, ſince they dare not puniſh; being cer» 
tain of making moſt dangerous enemies of thoſe 
whoſe faults they reprove: they are ever in danger of 
. Wanting food for their troops, hecauſe the ancient 
a * of providing neceſſaries has been changed, to 
ſerve the purpoſes of ignorant and ſelſiſn men: and, 
they will ſeldom hazard the great movements that de- 
ide the. fate of war, with ſoldiers, who, though brave, 
are deſtitute. of good officers, ill armed, inexperi- 
enced, eaſily diſcouraged, mutinous, fond of reaſoning, 
and altogether let looſe from military fax. 
But, if a general be notwithſtanding ſucceſsful, the 
ealumnies of the journals and clubs await him, and he 
is ſure of being accuſed before the ſuſpicious, blind, 
and imprudent convention. If unfortunate, the whole 
weight of reſponſibility is thrown upon him, and he 
is branded with the name of coward or traĩitor. Such 
is the ſituation in which France places her generals in 
à war, on which depends, not only the political exiſt= 
ence of the nation, but the individual liberty of every 
Citizen. Dumourier has been replaced by Dampierre, 
who had the good fortune to be killed in battle; Dam- 5 
pierre by Cuſtine, who periſhed on a ſcaffold; the 
latter by Houchard, Who was diſgraced the moment 
that he had defeated the Duke of Vork, and raiſed the 
ſiege of Dunkirk ; and it is the deſtable Jourdan, Who 
now commands the army, vrhich alone ſtands between 
Paris and the vengeance of the powers of Europe. 
In Alface, and in the interior part of France, we 
have ſeen the ſame ſucceſſion of generals. Every old x 
and experienced officer has been driven from the ſer- 
vic; phyſicians, painters, and poſtilions command 
armies. Caligula made his horſe conſul. People of 
' France, become as degenerate as you are cruel, 
vou yourſelves - prapare the inſtruments - of you 
eſtruQtion. 5% » 
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FNetreat to Br ls. Evacuation of Bruſſels.—Camp of I 


Engbien.— Camp of Ath,— Conference at Ath with. 
| Colonel Mack.—The arreſt of general Miranda. 


* : 


had difplayed in the two preceding combats. Happily, 
night concealed this univerſal defection of the troops 
from the enemy, who, notwithſtanding the verbal 
ſtipulations agreed to by Colonel Mack, would pro- 
bably have-ſeized upon this opportunity to deſtroy or 
_ entirely diſperſe the French army. 2 8 


way on the road to Bruſſels. And this new calamity 

induced him to make an entire change in the diſpo- 
| ſition of the ſeveral. corps under his command. He 
ä ſent an order to general Duval to prepare fer the 
evacuation of Bruſſels. He removed old General la 
$ Marche from the command. of the advanced guard, 
. which he gave to general . Vouille. He formed this 
's advanced guard, which was ze become the rear 
pM guard, of a ftrong body f „ llery, of all the 
cavalry of the army, and of , ee N al- 


ed to near 15,000. men, and which indeed might be 
ſaid to be his army. The other part of the troops 
marched under the protection of this choſen body, 

Which behaved in a manner worthy the importance of 
its ſtation. | 3 


{ 


Bruſſels, by the fide, of the little river of Woluwe, 
having his right at San Peters Woluwe, and his left at 
Vilverde. Having taken F 
ä . | | 5 1 


— 


„ 
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I Louvain utterly checked the energy the army 


* 
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Dumourier with great difficult prevailed on the 
troops to halt on the heights of Coztenbergue, half. 


moſt the whole of which, wel z troops of the line. 
He himſelf took poſt in this rear guard which amount- 


Dumouxrjier eſtabliſhed his camp under the walls of 
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ing his park of artillery to Anderlecht, he ſent it off 
on the 23d to Tournay, by the road of Enghien and 
Ath, keeping only the cannon neceflary for his rear 
guard. 8 | 
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The Prince of Cobourg, who was ignorant of the 


o 


_ deplorable- condition of the French troops, no doubt | 
deemed himſelf happy in the ſuſpenſion of arms which 
_ procured him poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, without 


Further combat. But reſiſtance on the part of Du- 
mourier could only have tended to, lay waſte the coun- 


try without enabling. him to keep his footing in it. 

Since the Emperor Joſeph demoliſhed the ftrong - 
places of thoſe provinces, they are deſtitute of any - 
point that can reſiſt an invading army; a battle gained 
2 the conqueror fifty leagues of country, or per- 


zaps drives the vanquiſhed to the extreme frontier. 


© The engagements entered into by Colonel Mack 
were faithfully. obſerved by the Prince of Cobourg, 


Who remained three days at Lovain, ſending only ſmall 
detachments to hang upon Dumourier's rear guard. 
The general was therefore at liberty to provide for the 


ſafety of Bruſſels, and of the other great cities through 


which the French army were compelled to paſs on 
their retreat. Juſtice and humanity demanded that 
the Belgians ſhould not be pillaged; and it was ęſſen- 


tial to avoid every means of irritating them. They 


had pardoned the exceſſes committed by the French, 


and had rendered them new ſervices, and it was a 


duty to avoid opening the recent wounds of the 
country, ſince in that caſe deſpair would have again 


driven them to arms, and the French, ſurrounded by 
the Auſtrians and Belgians, had been entirely ſacri- 
Seek V | 


On the 25th, the army paſſed through Bruſſels, ob- 

- ſerving the greateſt order and good conduct, and pro- 
ceeded to Hall, from whence the general deſigned 
they ſhould march in two columns to the frontiers of 
France. No pillage was committed by the troops, 


either 


nor were any inſults offered, or teproaches made on 


* 


. eicher part. -The inhabitants of Bruſſels did not forget 


he every where found equal juſtice, 
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this ſervice rendered them by general Dumourier. 
They have expreſſed their remembrance of it by 
marks of public eſteem. Dumourier reflects on the 
Juſtice they have done him with pleaſure, and he 
would not have been profcribed, and a fugitive, had 
he general's object now was to provide for the 
ſafety of the different detached forces, and to concert 
ſuch movements as that their retreat might keep pace 
AMC. ESE RG nt Te 
_ While general Beaulieu was penetrating with ſevere 
or eight thouſand men by Huy, the Prince of Hohenloe 
was advancing by the province of Luxemburg againſt 
Namur, which was occupied by 15, ooo men, under 
the command of General Harville. But this divi- » - 
ſion had been formed at the expence of the garriſons 
of Givet and Maubeuge; * the Prince of Hohenloe, 
turning by one of theſe places, might make himſelf 
Ae e i, and penetrate into — 55 . 5 
Dumourier commanded, general Harville to leave 
2500 men with proviſions and ammunition in the 
citadel of Namur; and, dividing the remainder of his 
troops in two columns, to ſend one to Givet under 
the command of lieutenant- general Bouchet, and to 
_ retire with the other toward Maubeuge; halting firſt 
at Charleroy, and afterward. poſting | himſelf. on the 
heights of Nis above Mons, In this poſition ge- 
neral Harville would cover Maubeuge, la Quefnoy,. 
\ "Conde and Valenciennes; and; as he would be rein- 
forced at Mons with the diviſion of general Neuilly, 
_ conſiſting of 6000 men, his diviſion would be aug- 
mented to 12,000. men, beſide the reinforcements 


daily arriving. vt” wy | 
In anſwer to theſe inſtructions, general Harville 
informed Dumourier, that he had neither proviſions, 
ammunition, nor money ſufficient to provide for the 
_citadel of Namur fearcely for fifteen days order; that 
he muſt either abandon BY citadel or defend it with a 
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duct himſelf. 
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Dumourier determinate orders in what manner to con- 


arneville that juſtified his ſtatements. c 
Dumourier had no need to deliberate upon the orders 


it was neceſſary to give general Harville. To leave 
this diviſion at Namur, was to riſk the loſs of Gißet 
or Maubeuge, botk in want of troops, and had either 


of them fallen into the hands of the enemy, the divi- 


ſion of Namur would have been eaſily ſurrounded; 


and to leave 2500 men in the citadel, without money 


and ammunition, was in effect to deliver them to the 
Auſtrians. He therefore ordered general Harville - 


entirely to evacuate Namur, and retire in good order 


to Givet and Maubeuge. : 55 
Dumourier cofrlidered the ſix batallions poſted in 
Breda, and the three in Gertruydenberg, as loſt, yet 


their having proviſions for four or five months, and 


great ſtore of ammunition, would, he knew, enable 
them a conſiderable time to ſtop the progreſs of the 


Pruſſians and Dutch. In order to keep open a com- 


munication with this diviſion of his army, Dumourier 
ſaw it was neceſſary to ſecure the citadel of Antwerp, 

and commanded general Berneron to poſt himſelf in 

that citadel! with 2000 men and fix months ſtore of 
Nein. „ iS 


Dumourier appoi nted heutenant-general Omoran to 
the command of Dunkirk, and along the ſea coaſt of 


the department of the North; and ordered him to re- 


py the lines and forts of the intrenched camp between 


Dunkirk and Bergues; to form an intrenched camp 
on Mont-Caſſel; to go in perſon to Courtray to take 
upon him the command of the army of Holland, and 

to poſt it in the camp of Haerlebecke, having the 
Scheldt in front. <3 


He ſent orders to general Maraſsè and general Ru- 


Aault, to make their retreat, paſſing the Scheldt by the 


extremity 


With theſe diſpatches from general 
Harville, came alſo letters to the ſame effe 
0 1 Bouchot, and documents from the commiſſary 


me whole of his diviſion; and demanded of general ; 


from 


| 7 85 c 60 1 
extremity of Flanders through Ghent to the camp of 
Courtray, or Haerlebecke, while the garriſon of Ma- 
lines ſhould retire to the ſame place by Dendermonde 
along the Scheldt; being careful not to precipitate 
their retreat. and to cut don the bridges after them. 
General Dumourier's deſign was, if he could have 
held the citadels of Namur and Antwerp, to have 
formed a ſtrong line, without the territory of France, 
running from the right to the left by Namur, Mons, 
Tournay, Courtray, Antwerp, Breda, and Gertruy- 
denberg. In this ſituation, if the ſuſpenſion of arms 
ſhould have continued, he hoped to have greater in- 
fluence on the re-eſtabliſhment of order in F rance. In 
the caſe of the ſuſpenſion of arms being broken, the 
Imperialiſts finding themſelves in the centre of a ſe- 
mieirele, would be compelled to commence their at- 
tack at the two extremities to proceed with ſafety, 
which would turn the campaign into a war of ſieges on 
their part, carried on at the expence of their own ter- 
ritory. Thus Dumourier would have gained time to 
re- organiſe and reinforce his army; which, having the 
ſtrong places of France behind it, might hgve been 
reſtored to its former confidence. ; 

On this ſuppoſition Dumourier would have occu- 
pied the city of Tournay, and the camp of Antoing z. 
from which place, if the enemy had been greatly ſupe- 
rior, he could have retired do à vety ſtrong polition 1 in 
his former camp of Maulde. 1 

In purſuit of this plan (which had undergone no other 
change, than that of the evacuation of the citadel of 
Namur) he marched on the 26th to Enghien, and on 
the 27th to Ath, while the diviſion of general Nauiliy,, 
marched to Mons by Hall, and Braine. 

At Ach, he received orders from the convention, 
to arreſt the colonel of the 73d regiment of' infantry, 
(who had abandoned the army without orders, taking - 
with him his two batallione, and returnedto France,) and 
alſo general Miranda. Dumourier executed the order 
that reſpected general Miranda with regret, ſince he was 
perſuaded that this . mne was leſs an act of - 

13 juſtice 
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juſtice, than the effect of hatred of the Jacobins againſt 

*Pethion and the Girondiſts, who were the friends and 

Protectors of Miranda. This general found means to 
_ eſcape the danger in accuſing Dumourier; after his 
quitting the army; an event which was extremely fa- 
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vourable to Miranda. 


On the ſame day. colonel Mack arrived at Ath; a 
verbal agreement was again entered into between that 


officer and Dumourier; but this was in much more 
formal terms than the former. The colonel began by 


expreſſing the acknowledgements of the Imperialiſts, 
for the peaceable manner in which the retreat of the 


French troops was conducted, in conſequence of the 


prudence of general Dumourier's orders; by which 


means the country was ſpared the moſt frightful diſaf- 


ters. On the other hand, he noticed the moderation 


ſhewn by the Imperial general, who, while he forbore 


to harraſs the French troops on their retreat, took care, 


-nevertheleſs, to conceal from both armies the conni- 
vance between the two generals. : . 
It was agreed upon by Dumourier, and colonel 


Mack, that the French army ſhould remain ſome time 


longer in the poſition of Mons, Fournay, and Cour- 


tray, without being harraſſed by the Imperial army; 


that general Dumourier, who did not conceal from 
colonel Mack his deſign of marching againſt Paris, 

| ſhould; when their deſigns were ripe for execution, 
"regulate the motions of the Imperialiſts, who ſhould 


only act as auxiliaries in the execution of their plan; 


that, in the cafe of Dumourier's having no need of 


aſſiſtance, which was to be greatly defired by both 


parties, the Imperialiſts ſhould not advance. farther 
than the frontier of France, and that the total evacu- 


ation of Belgium ſhould be the price of this condeſ- 


cenſion; but if Dumourier could not effect the re- eſ- 
tabliſhment of a limited monarchy, (not a counter 
revolution, ) he himſelf ſhould indicate the number and 
the kind of troops which the Imperialiſts ſhould on 
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--niſh,' to aid in the project, and which ſhould be en- 
tirely under Dumourier's direction. ©. © 
1 Dumourier made Colonel Mack acquainted with 
1 his deſign of marching the following day to Tournay, 
| with the march of general Neuilly to Mons, and of the 
army of Holland to Courtray. VVV 
It was finally decided, that in order to combine the 
operations of the Imperial troops under the prince of 
Cobourg, and thoſe under the prince of Hohenloe, at 
the time when Dumourier ſhould march to Paris, 
. Conde; ſhould be put into the hands of the Auſtrians 
as a pledge; that the Auſtrians ſhould garriſon the 
town, but without any pretenſions to the ſovereignty, 
aand on the condition that it ſhould be reſtored to 
France, at the concluſion of the war, and after an in- 
. demnity ſhould have been ſettled between the two parties; 
but that all the other towns belonging to France, 
ſhould, in the caſe of the conſtitutional party needing 
the afliſtance of the Imperialiſts, receive garriſons, one 
half of which ſhould be French troops, and the other 
2 half Imperialiſts, under the orders of the French. Ge- 
.neral Valence, general Thovenot, the duke de Char- 
22 and Colonel Mountjoye, aſſiſted at this con- 
-JEFence., | g 5 
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p 4 Camp at Tournay. , 
. Of the 28th, Dumourier marched to 'Tournay, and -/ 
took the poſition of Antoing, having his advanced | 
guard in Tournay, and the: flanking corps of the left, "= 
commanded by general Miackzinſky, on Mount + 4 
Trinity. He ſent general le Veneur with the army, = 
of the Ardennes, to occupy the camp of Maulde. 
In this city was Madame de Sillery, with Mademoi- 
ſelle d' Orleans, whom the general had never till 
then ſeen, Thoſe ladies had taken up their reſidence 
- : : „ 3 1 . a ; | ; 5 at 
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= at Tournay, on the advice which Dumourier had before 
FF | this given to lieutenant-general Omoran, who then 
commanded in the Tournaiſis; becauſe Mademoiſelle 
” __ +. :d'Orleans, who was no more than fifteen years of age, 
3 was proſcribed in France by the decree againſt the 
4534 emigrants. This young princeſs (who as well as her 
3 brothers, the Duke de Chartres, and the Duke Mont- 
B penſier, is perſectly well bred, and well informed) is . 
6 an example of virtue, reſignation and conſtanc. 
The Duke de Chartres, who had ſerved the 1 
campaign with diſtinguiſhed valour, and a pure and 
23 | Uſtintereſted patriotiſm, and who had recently diſplayed 
2 degree of courage, and civiſm, reflecting honour on 
| the French name, was included in the decree of ba- 
niſhment, rendered againſt the | houſe of Bourbon, and 
1 would have been ſubje to the cruelleſt vexations the 
. moment that he ſhould enter France. | 
E Dumourier, during the two days that he paſſed at 
Tournay, teſtified by every circumſtance in his power 
4 me lively concern that he took in the fate of this un- 
- ' - fortunate and -amiable princeſs. As both ſhe and 
F  _ "Madame de Sillery were greatly in dread of falling in- 
to the hands of the Imperialiſts, becauſe of the influence 
wich they ſuppoſed the emigrants to poſſeſs with the 
Emperor, Dumourier on his departure from Tournay, 
cauſed them to be conducted to St. Amand. When 
. ; the general's protection, far from ſerving, might have 
0 | been fatal to thoſe ladies, they accepted of an aſylum 
in Mons, offered them by the Imperial generals. If 
the virtues of Mademoilelle d'Orleans do not find 
their recompenſe, at leaſt, may ſhe find protection 
from the hands of a beneficent Providence.  _ 
While Dumourier remained in the camp of Tour- 
may; he received intelligence, that general Neuilly's di- 
viſion, on arriving at Mons, inſtead of encamping on 
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the heights of Nimy, had pillaged the magazines, and 
afterwards fled in total diſorder (without, however, 
being attacked by the enemy, ) to Conde, and Valen- 
ciennes. The cavalry only remained with general 
Neuilly, and Dumourier commanded him to _ | 
1 8 Wi 
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with thoſe to Condé, ſpreading over as much ground 
on his march as he could between Binche, Roeux, 


Soignies, and Leuſe; carrying off with him the forage, 


horſes, and carriages, and cutting down the bridges 


behind him. PEE FA pf hr =» 
The evacuation of Mons rendered Dumourier's 
- fituation at Tournay very dangerous, his right being 

air 34 unprotected 4 
Pe 


made by his left. He, therefore, only took the pre- 


caution of commanding general Harville to confine 


himſelf within the camp of Maubeuge and Givet, in 
order to prevent. the enemy from penetrating on the 
French territory, on that ſide. eee 

On the -29th of March, three deputies from the 


1 


Jacobins arrived at Tournay, They introduced theme. 


"ſelves to the general by ſaying; that they bore a com- 


miſſion from Le Brun; and, preſenting a letter from 
that miniſter, conceived in vague and uncertain terms, 


they declared they had communications to make to 
him reſpecting the affairs of Belgium. "Theſe three 
men were Proly, a contemptible adventurer born at 
Bruſſels; Desjardines, a writer of little note, who had 
been formerly driven from Bruſſels; and Pereira a 
Portugueſe Jew. The firſt of theſe we have ſeen was 
already known to the general; the ſecond called him- 
ſelf a man of letters, and the third was a furious Jacobin. 
They were offended that the general refuſed to enter 


on the ſubject of their embaſſy, before Mademoiſelle 


d' Orleans, to whoſe apartments they had expreſsly 
come to utter a Philippic againſt the general. He 


made an appointment to meet them at his own quar- 


"0 N EE | 
The converſation that took place between Dumou- 
rier and theſe men, is pretty nearly ſuch as they have 
reported it to be. They agreed with him in his 
opinion of the imbecility of the convention, and on the 
TELE | ” | h neceſſity 
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ut independent of the ſul- 
on of arms, his knowledge of the country made him 
ſecure of his retreat, which he was unwilling to under- 

take, till he ſhould have known what movement was 
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neeeſſity of diſperſing that aſſembly, and eſtabliſhing 

ſome other legiſlature. | After. that, they ſounded the 

general reſpecting the perſons who.ſhould ſucceed the 

' », convention in their authority; and one of them ven- 
tured to ſay, that the Jacobins had their preſident, regi- 
ſters, tribunes, orators, as well as the habit of diſcuſ- 
ſing or determining great concerns; and that, there- 

1 fore, there was no need to look further. Dumourier, 

\ in his uſual ſincere and deciſive manner, utterly re- 
jected this idea; grounding his. objection on the im- 
morality, raſhneſs, cruelty, and incongruous qualities 

of that ſociety; to which all the misfortunes of France, 

he declared, were to be attributed. | Hh 
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Proby ſaid, how then will you be able to, replace the pre- 


bs, - ſent repreſentatives of the people, and at the ſame timę avoid 


the delays and other defetts of the made election by pri- 
mary aſſemblies? The general anſwered, nothing is 
more ſimple, or more eafily accompliſhed. The patriotiſm 
of the Adminiſtrators of the departments and diſtricts is, at 
Preſent, wwell tried and approved. For this ane time, it is 
but to take all the procureurs- general of the def) 
and diſuricis; and to complete the number by m 


rs. of 
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LL _- the departments and diſtricts. Theſe will form a very coni- 


| petent legiflature; they ⁊uill re-eſtabliſh the conſtitution 0 
1789: all drvifions will be healed in France; the Royaliſts 
will lay down. their arms; foreign powers will no longer 


baue any colour for carrying on the war, and France, 's 


having u ſolid government with which they can treat, will 
Lilien with readineſs to terms of peace: for do not imagine, 
the general added, that the republic can tantinue to exiſt ; 
your crimes and your ignorance have deſtroyed its pa- 
: | | „ 
| Theſe three men made ſome objeRion to the gene- 
ral's propoſitions, but they liſtened: very tranquilly to 
thoſe blaſphemies of the general, of which they after- 
ward gave ſo dreadful an account. Desjardines, who 
proceeded further than the reſt in his abuts and ac - 
tifice, ſaid, that he ſhould return to Paris to give an ac- 
count of his miſſion; and that he hoped ſoon to ſee the 
9 8 . | general 
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general again. They took their leave of Dumou- 1 
rier without moleſtation; and certainly, he never f 
thought of arreſting emiſſaries of ſuch little conſe - 

- quence, 85 1 | MESA ; 
General Dumourier has no doubt that, had he ſe- 
conded their idea of replacing the national convention 
1 by the ſociety of Jacobins, he had entifely gained the 
, Confidence of that ſociety ; but he acknowledges that 
his temper, perhaps too fincere in this inſtance, rob- 
bed him of the poſſibility of ſeeming to yield to their 
meaſures. He inſtantly perceived that he could not 
turn this inſtrument to his purpoſes, but by plunging. 
8 into a ſeries of horrid crimes; and the events that 
have ſucceeded, have proved to him, that his judg- ö 

ment was not erroneous. „ 58 ; / 1 
On the ſame day, he received a letter from the - 

| ſeven commiſſioners of the convention, met at Liſte,” | 

who commanded: him to appear in that city, to anſwer 

to the charges alledged againſt him. He anſwered, 

that being in fight of the enemy, employed in re-or- 

ganizing his army, and reſtoring its courage, (which * 

was indeed true) he could not quit the army for an in- 

ſtant; but if the commiſſioners would come to him at 

Tournay, he would anſwer every accuſation with his 

| \ uſual frankneſs; that when he ſhould have accom-- 
+ | pin his retreat, and the army ſhould be ſafe in the 
rench territory, he would have more leiſure to take 
into conſideration his perſonal affairs; in a word, that 
he would never entef Lifle, .excepting it ſhould be 
with troops to puniſh cowards, who had abandoned 
1 their colours and caluminated the moſt intrepid de- 
_ fenders of their country. | | 
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8 Dumourier was extremely uneaſy re- 
ſpecting the fate of the troops at Antwerp; 
having received no intelligence from that quarter, and 
fearing indeed, that general Ruault, who bore his or- 
ders to general Maraſsè, had fallen into the hands of 
o 4, C77, e 

I l he retreat from Antwerp acroſs the Scheldt, by 
the extremity of Flanders, was long and difficult. 
But Dumourier knew that the enemy were leſs nu- 
merous in that quarter than the troops at Antwerp. 
The Pruſſians and Dutch were before Gertruydenberg 
and Breda; and colonel Mylius, who preſented him- 
ſelf before Antwerp, had not more than 2000 men, 
and thoſe were irregular troops of the Imperial army. 
But the French troops at Antwerp had fallen into 
fill greater diſorder than any other part of the army. 
They were ſeized with a panic, and the generals were 
no longer maſters of them. On the 26th, colonel - 

Mylius had the audacity to. ſummon the city. Part 

of the French troops had already croſſed the Scheldt, 
but, inſtead of waiting for the remainder, they / 

precipitately retired by * to Dunkirk, except- 


ing a ſmall body of them, which colonel Tho- 


venot prevailed upon to halt at Ghent, General 
Maraſsè had ſunk the Ariel frigate according to Du- 
mourier's inſtructions, after ſending away her maſts; 
rigging, . and guns, by the canals, to Dunkirk. 
He had alſo ſent away part of the magazines of the 
arriſon, but a great part ſtill remained, and more 
an 8000 men. f VV 
As the terror and confuſion which before had ſpread 
among the troops redoubled on the approach 6f colonel 
Mylius, a council of war was held, in which it was 
unanimouſly decided, that it was more Poe 5 
| "Re _. 
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ſave this part of the army, together with the maga- 


Zines and other effects pom, os to the French nation, 


than obſtinately to riſk the loſs of the whole. 
On the 27th or 28th of March, the French troops 
. quitted Antwerp. None of them paſſed by Courtray, 
and they were not at liberty to encamp at Haerle- 
becke, as had been deſigned. They entered the 
French territory in different bodies, and at different 
times, and part of them were diſpoſed of by general 
- Omeran in the camp of Caſſel and the lines of Dun- 
kirk, and the remainder helped to form the camp of 
Madelaine, near Liſle. TT EY 
It was not till the 29th, that Dumourier received 
intelligence of this diſperſion of more than 20,000 
mien of his army. The diſperſion of the body of 
troops under Neuilly, and the evacuation of Mons, 
had expoſed his right, and this of Courtray now 
_ expoſed his left to ſtill greater danger, which the 
enemy might turn, approaching by the left of the 
Scheldt, and if he ſhould be compelled to retreat be- 
fore the enemy in the preſent diſpoſition of his troops, 
he had nothing to expect but to be compleatly routed. 
For theſe reaſons, he reſolved to raiſe the camp of 
Tournay in the morning of the 30th. He had before 
this ſent general Le Veneur to occupy that of Maulde. 
He ſent the army of the north, by the bridge of 
Mortagne, to encamp in the ſtrong poſition of 
Bruille, which he ordered to be joined by three 
bridges to the camp. He ſent general Miaczinſky 
with 4000 men to occupy Orchies, to ſecure a com 
munication with Lifle, and he eſtabliſhed his head 
quarters with his park of artillery at St. Amand. _* 
By the unexpected ſurrender of the citadel of Ant- 
werp, the garriſons of Breda and Gertruydenberg 
were entirely cut off from all communication with the 
army. They amounted to near 6000 men, that were 
on the point of being ſacrificed without the hope of © 
aſſiſtance, and without any ſervice to enſue to France. 
Dumourier, therefore, ſent orders, through the me- 
e ng Þ | = | dium 
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dium of colonel Mack, to. general. FRY Flers, and te). 


colonel Tilly, who commanded in thoſe two places, to 


capitulate, in condition of being at liberty to march 


to France with arms and baggage. This was ac- 


cordingly done; and was an important ſervice ren- 
dered France, RN one half of the army had Wange | 
deſerted. 


At this period the ſafety of the frontier towns in 


France was entirely owing to the ſuſpenſion of arms; 


for had the Imperialiſts preſſed forward, ſuch was the 
diſorder - prevailing in the French army, they muſt - 
have penetrated the frontiers. It being ſaid that the 
general was to be commanded to appear at the bar of 
the national convention, their conſtant language was, 
that they themſelves would conduct the general to 
Paris, and would ſhare his fortunes. 

Dumourier attentively obſerved this diſpoſition in 
the troops, which he ſaw was ſupported by the com- 
plaints of the generals, and of the greater part of 


the other officers. Theſe latter ſaw the generals, 


under whom they had been conducted to victory, 
outraged in the Jacobin journals, accuſed of treachery, 
arreſted, and treated without regard to decency or 
juſtice. The two parties were now in- the greateſt | 
fermentation; and the conteſt tended to an iſſue which 

could not but be prompt and violent. Three com- 
miſſioners of the convention, Lequinio, Cochon, and 
Bellegarde were in Valenciennes; theſe already treat- 


ed the army and its generals as rebels, would not 


permit, any communication between them and the 
garriſon, and ſtopped their convoys of proven and 
money. 

The garriſon of Conde, conſiſting of four batallions 
and a regiment of cavalry, under general Neuilly, 


were extremely divided in opinion, but they ſeemed to 


incline to ſupport Dumourier, to whom * Neu- 


illy was altogether attached. > 


At Liſle, the conteſt was ſtil] more marked. and 
mote violent. The commiſſioners of the has 
1 | | ne 
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. "had made this place their point of u ion, and the Ja- 


cobin club inſtigated an extremely numerous populace 
againſt the higher ranks of citizens. On the other 
hand, the ſoldiers broke out into tumults, and ſpoke 
loudly in behalf of their general, and againſt the Anar- 
chiſts, 1 1 FE | 
| The commiſſioners of the convention alſo endea- 
voured to accomplfſh their deſigns by aſſaſſination. 
On the 31ſt of March, ſix volunteers, of the third 
© batallion of La Marne, demanded leave to ſpeak to 
the general, who ordered them to be introduced. 
They entered with their hats on, the back part being 
placed in the front, having the word Republic chalked 
on them. They made a long and fanatical harrangue 
to the general, the purport of which was, that they, 


and many others of their comrades, had ſworn to - 


ſend him to the bar of the national convention, or, 
in imitation of Brutus, to ſtab him. Dumourier an- 


ſwered with great compoſure and gentleneſs, that they - 


were blinded by a miſtaken zeal; that they could not 
but perceive the unfortunate condition of France ; 
and that the rage with which remedies were applied, 
ſerved only to prove the impoſſibility of maintaining 
the republic, ſince an unjuſt and unreſtrained govern- 
ment could not long exiſt. While the general ſpoke, 
they approached with a deſign of ſurrounding him, 
which, perhaps, would have been effected, but for 


the intrepidity of the faithful Baptiſte, who ſeized upon 


the foremoſt, and called the general's. guard to his 

aſſiſtance. The volunteers attempted to reſiſt, but 
they were overpowered; and the general not only 
ſaved their lives, but prevented their being ill ee 


He contented himſelf with ſecuring their perſons iin 


priſon: | EY LT 
The indignation of the army was general; and on 
the fame day the different corps preſented addreſſes 


ſigned by individuals of every rank, proſeſſing an in- 


violable attachment to their general; and the greater 

_e them expreſſing their deſire of marching to 
aris ta re- eſtabliſn the conſtitution, 
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After hoſtilities had been thus commenced by the 
commiſſioners of the convention, and after the troops 
had thus declared their wiſhes, Dumourier ſet about 
tze means of making himſelf.maſter of Valenciennes, 
Condé, and Liſle; without which he could ſtrike no 
blow of importance. OT TÄ 
It was, to aflemble the troops of the line in a camp, 
apart from the reſt, and to diſarm and diſband the 
national guard. But this could not be accompliſhed 
without a dreadful effuſion of blood; for there had 
long exiſted an extreme animoſity between the na- 
tional guards, and the troops of the line. There 
were many of the batallions of national guards, who 
had ſerved under his command with great valour, and 
had lately preſented addreſſes to him, couched in loyal 
and ſtrong terms; and he could not prevail on him- 
ſelf to recompence them with diſgrace, or perhaps, 
with death. And, if he ſhould make exceptions in 
the execution of the plan, thoſe might include diſ- 
guiſed anarchiſts; and he could no longer rely with 


ſafety on his troops. 1 4:22 
The love of liberty was a noble paſſion in 1789. It 
became licentious in 1790 and 1791. By the ſucceſles 
of the year 1792, the love of freedom, inſtead of 
being exalted into heroiſm, degenerated into a blind, 
inſolent, and barbarous phrenzy ; and the period that 
wie are reviewing in theſe memoirs added to the fe- 
rocity of its ſpirit, 4 5 | Ts) 
The ſtruggle for aſcendancy was not equal be- 
tween Dumourier and the Jacobins. His means 
were enfeebled by his ſcruples. The ſect of the Jaco- 
bins was not to be annihilated but by a monſter more 
frightful than itſelf; or by a foreign ſword. And 
hence the ſequel of this hiſtory is no more than an 
account of the miſtakes of eee, who em- 
braced the incompatible deſigns of preſerving his own 
eſteem, and purging the nation of her crimes. - _ 
In a converſation he had formerly held at Louvain 
with Danton and La Croix, on a propofal made by 
thoſe commiſſioners relative to a conduct they RY 4 
1 1 d . | e 


+ 


— 


„ 6 
the general to adopt in Belgium, by no means very 
reputable; the general obſerved (and he has ſince re- 
1 peated the obſervation to Camus) that he would ne- 
| ver commit an action which he regarded as a crime, 
even for the ſalvation of his country. He has ſince 
| been told that Danton ſaid, General Dumourier wants 
DR, energy; his mind has never riſen to the true reve- 
lutionary pitch. The revolutionary pitch roſe after 
that period; and Dumourier, who has not changed, 
ah could not but fail in the ſtruggle, ſince to ſucceed it 
was neceſſary to diſplay crimes greater than thoſe 
with which he had to combat. _ 
© Dumourier ſent orders to general Miaczinfky, 
who was at Orchies, to march with his diviſion to 
Liſle; to arreſt the commiſſioners of the convention, 
and the leaders of the clubs; to proceed from thence 
to Douay, and remove general Moreton from the 
command of that town; to proclaim there and at 
Liſle the unanimous reſolution of the army to reſtore 
the conſtitution ; and afterwards to proceed by Cam- 
bray to Peronne, where he was to take poſt. Fhis 
unfortunate general atd not ſufficiently perceive the 
importance of his charge. He ſpoke of it to various 
perſons, and among the reſt to St. George, the ce- 
lebrated Mulatto, colonel of a regiment of Huſſars, 
+ who betrayed the general and drew him into Liſle © 
with a very ſmall eſcort. "Fhe moment Miaczinſæy 
entered the town, the gates were ſhut upon him, 
He was arseſted, conducted to Paris, and brought to- 
the fcaffold. This officer was a native of Poland, 
and was one of the chiefs of the confederation, at the 
time that- Dumouries was charged by the court of 
France to direct its operations. Miaczinſky had 
been made priſoner in an engagement with the Ruſ- 
fans; and afterwards, chiming an indemnity from 
France, in which the general could not find means 
to ſerve him, he had obtained for him the rank of 
major-general, and permiſſion to raiſe a free corps, 
and had afterwards employed him with great utility to 
France and the army. 33 brave in. war, 
| | did 
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did not diſplay the ſame courage in his perſonal e- ; 

fence when he was taken, nor at his death. He ac- 

\  cuſed Dumourier of various crimes againſt. the na- 
tion; and even of ſome groſs frauds, that were no 

doubt ſuggeſted to him by the enemies of Dumouriex. 

Ne alſo accuſed La Croix, which was the cauſe of his 

ruin. b . 1 A 

Mliaczinſky's troops, after they were quitted by 

that officer, wandered on the yglacis of Liſle, into 

which place the garriſon wou d not admit them.. 

- Dumourier, receiving intelligence of this, ſent one 
of his aids-de-camp, colonel Philip de Vaux, to put 
himſelf at their head, and to conduct them to Orchies 

and Douay. De Vaux was arreſted through the 
treachery. of a brother officer, taken to Paris, and | 

2 He died with great courage and con- 

anc _ 4 5 . * . 2 ' 

5 Philip de Vaux was born at Bruſſels, had ſerved in 
Auſtria, and had afterwards taken part againſt the 
emperor in the revolution of his own country. Du- 

mourier had known him at Paris, and appointed him 
his aid-de-camp. He was a man of capacity, of 

reat courage, and of an exalted and feeling mind. 
10 fine, he poſſeſſed the qualities neceſſary to make 

a general officer. 3 e þ3 e 
The garriſon of Valenciennes was commanded by 
major- general Ferrand, whom Ditmourier had raiſed 
to the rank of colonel, and afterwards to that of ma- 
jor-general; and whom he believed to be attached 
to his intereſts. This officer was of an age not very 
liable to be heated with opinions; and, till this pe- 8 
riod, had appeared to be well informed and moderate. x : 
But characters moulder away before opinions, .and 

Ferrand became one of the moſt intemperate of 

Dumourier's accuſers, and one of the firmeſt ſupports 


. 


- 


of the anarchiſts, © . 8 * 
The grand provoſt of the army, named PEcnyer, 
demanded of Dumourier as a favour, the charge of 
arreſting the deputies at Valenciennes. He was no 
ſooner in that city, than he became their * 


and inſtrument; although by a ſtrange accident he 
riſhed afterwards on the ſcaffold. While he was in 
alenciennes he wrote a circumſtantial letter to the 
general, reſpecting the arrangements he had made 


for arreſting the deputies, and this letter was found in 


the pocket of the. general's great coat, on the 4th of 


April. 4 9 : N 

Theſe two men, Ferrand and “ Ecuyer, undermined 
the general's plan for 3 himfelf maſter of Va- 
| lenciennes theſe being at firſt confidentially com- 


municated to them; and they effected an entire change 


in the diſpoſition of the troops which he had contrived 
to ſend there. r „ 

Dumourier's deſign on Lifle and Valenciennes 
being thus ſuddenly defeated, he had no other refource 
than to make himſelf maſter of Conde. The ſituation 
of-the army, on the extreme frontier of France, was 
become altogether embarraſſing. The army depend- 
ing upon the ſtrong towns for ſubſiſtence, Dumourier 
was compelled either to diſband them, or to join the 
Imperialiſts, unleſs he could obtain poſſeſſion of one 
of the ſtrong towns. The firſt of theſe meaſures 
would have deprived him of all reſource, and given a 
deciſive victory to the Anarchiſts. The ſecond was 


repugnant to the feelings of the general, and the 


troops, inſpired by the laudable principle of national 


honour ; and he could not have obtained the univerſal 


conſent of his army to this meaſure, ſince the opinions 


of the troops were divided, and ſince the indefatigable 


intrigues of the Jacobins had wrought ſuch a change 


in the diſpoſition of the ſoldiery, And the latter was 


impracticable, becauſe the 8 no artillery to 
1 


undertake a ſiege; his artillery being ſent to Liſle 


when he retreated from Belgium. The third of theſe 


| meaſures alſo muſt have produced a civil war. A 
regular ſiege would have demanded length of time, 
during which the foldiery would have made the fame 


reflections that operated on the mind of Dumourier, - 
and which continually reſtrained him in the plans that 


ſeemed neceſſary to his object: theſe reflections re- 
N | garded 
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garded the horror of ſeeing Frenchmen combat each 
other, having foreigners for ſpectators, to whom both 
parties would have become a prey, when they ſhould 
be mutually incapable of further zeſiſtance. © 
Dumourier therefore thought of leading his army to 
Paris. But he could ſucceed in that, only in having 
the majority of opinions with him, Every other ex- 
pedient was at once painful and uncertain, Every 
day, every- hour dimimſhed his hope. He beheld his 
fituation, without deceiving himſelf, znd without be- | 
ing ſubdued by his difficulties: © He regarded them 
under every afpect, and he cannot now recollect the 
firſt five days of April without horror. 5 8 
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7 of the commiſſioners of the  0w27Vention, Camus, La 5 
* Marque, Bancah and Quinette; and of Bournonville, 
Ar of war. © „„ i retorer on 


"I 


min 


N the firſt of April, general Dumourier, in or- 
der to be nearer his army, and to favour a 
project of ſurpriſing Valenciennes, (which had been 
propofed to him, and which failed by the miſconduct 
of the general officer who was charged with its exe- 
cution) removed his head quarters from the city of 
St. Amand to the ſuburbs; where was ſtationed a 
choſen body of cavalry, and where he was alſo nearer 
Conde. arious circumſtances had prevented his 
proceeding in the firſt inſtance to the latter city, but 
in that neglect he committed a great error, and per- 
haps it was the cauſe of compleating the ruin of his 
affairs. Perhaps it had been better if he had at firft 
eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Condé; but the events 
that paſſed in that panes were ſo ſudden and unfore- 
ſeen, he was ſo effectually ſhut out from intel- 
ligence, and was ſo compleatly ignorant of all that 
paſſed beyond Valenciennes and Liſle, and he was ſo 
entirely occupied. in obſerving and moulding to his 
ade” og - purpoſe 


* 


„ . 
purpoſe the diſpofitions of his army, that to blame or 
juſtify the conduct into which he was driven by this 
- +ftrong chain of circumſtances, it is neceſſary to have 
been in his ſituation. 3 

Perhaps even it is well for him that he did not 
make himſelf maſter of Conde, for if the inconſtancy 
of the French character had then cauſed a defection in 
his army, being in the centre of that ſtrong city, he 
had been delivered up to his enemies, or maſſacred 
by his own troops. ee ee 
The commiſſioners of the convention availed them- 
ſelves of Dumourier's heſitation in this reſpect to viſit 
Conde, and to iſſue proclamations, circulate aſſignats, 
and fill the town with emiſſaries of the Jacobins. The 
ſixth regiment of infantry, the only corps of troops of 
the line which had diſcovered a decided ſpirit of Jaco- 
biniſm, and a batallion of national guards of Ver- 
ſailles, ſtruck terror into the mind of General Neu- 
illy, who thenceforward was no longer maſter of the 
place; although he perſuaded himſelf that he was, and 
continued to aſſert it to Dumiourier,. who too long re- 


— x 


lied on his ill-founded confidence. : | 05 
In this batallion of Verſailles, was a captain of the 
artillery company, named Le Cointre, fon of the cele- 
brated deputy of that name of Verſailles. This young 
man declaimed vehemently againſt the advocates of the 
conſtitution; and, being rudely handled on that ac- 
count by ſome dragoon officers, he quitted the garri- 
ſon to lay his complaints before + Bas. — Who 
cauſed him to be arreſted, that he might have an 
hoſtage for himſelf, in the perſon of the ſon of one of 
the moſt furious among the members of the mountain. 
Dumourier alſo cauſed to be arreſted a lieutenant-co- 
lonel, an officer belonging to the ſtaff of the army, 
who declaimed openly and vehemently againſt him: 
and having no ſecure place in which he could keep 


— 


theſe priſoners, he ſent them, together withthe ſix vo- 
luntcers, who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him, to 
Tournay; requeſting general Clairfait to keep them 

as hoſtages in the citadel. | | 


Lieutenant 


* #7 FR ww 


Who was indebted to Dumourier for his pardon, and 
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ll ieutenant · general Veneur, who at the time of 
La Fayette's defertion had followed that officer, and. 


his re-eſtabliſhment in his rank, now came to Du- 
mourier to demand permiſſion to retire from the army, 
on the pretence of being in an ill ſtate of health. His 
object was, to obtain the command of the army of the 
anarchiſts. Dumourier granted him permiſſion to re- 
tire, and alſo to a general named Stetenhoffen, a 
foreigner whom Dumourier had made major-general. 
Dampierre was at Queſnoy with his diviſion, and 
carried on a treaty with the commiſſioners of the con- 
vention, as did alſo general Chancel, who was can- 
toned at Freſnes. And their example was followed 
by general Roſieres, and general Kermorvan, who 
had the command of the Belgians in the camp of 
Bruille. | pee 5 
Dumourier was the more affected by theſe inſtances 
of treachery, becauſe all thoſe officers had been in- 
debted to him for their rank, had complained more 
loudly than any others againſt the anarchiſts, and had 
preſſed with more ſeeming impatience the execution 
of his deſign of reſtoring order. Excepting Dam- 
pierre who died in the command of the army, and 
Chancel, who replaced Neuilly at Conde, and was 
obliged to ſurrender after a long ſiege, theſe officers 
have been puniſhed for their ingratitude, by the ſuſ- 
picions and diſdain of their patrons, and the loſs of 
their employments. This unhappy example of the 
treachery of ſuperior officers, who were in appearance 
moſt attached to the cauſe of the general, could not 
fail to produce a pernicious effect on the ſoldiery, and 
add ſtrength to the party of the Jacobins. ; 
Dumourier now ſaw that he could no longer hope 
to march to Paris without oppoſition from his army, 
as the temper of his troops at firſt ſeemed to promiſe. 
He ſaw that he would have to commence by a civil 
war, which he had always thought of with repug- 
nance; and to compel one part of his troops to com- 
bat the other, was a dreadful extremity for a general who | 
| | regarded 


— 
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regarded his ſoldiers as his children, and who had never 
conducted them but by his kindneſs, and the influence 

af a ma affection. ig Foes” | 5 
Another circumſtance rendered him timid; and de- ww 
prived all his meaſures of energy. This was, the = 
danger of the priſoners: confined in the temple. It was ö 
to be feared that the Jacobins would inſtantly ſa- 
_ crifice | theſe unfortunate victims, whom they already \ 
treated too unworthily to afford any hope that they. 1 
would ſpare them in the firſt moments of their fear 
and reſentment. OL Ono #7 
General Dumourier, from the time of his being at 


Tournay, inceflantly meditated on this 'dreadful cir- W. 
cumſtance. Beſide general Valence, the duke de ( 
Chartres, and general "I hovenot, who partook of * 


His -councils, he alſo confided his thoughts on this 
ſubje& to colonel Montjoye, and colonel Nordmann, 
colonel of the regiment of Berchiny. He propoſed to 
ſend thoſe two officers with three hundred huſſars to 
Paris, on the pretext of arreſting deſerters, and fend-_ 
ing them back to the army. He meant to give them 
diſpatches to tHe miniſter of war to juſtify their going 
to Paris. They were to proceed by the foreſt of 
Bondy; and-reaching the priſon of the temple, force 
the guard, and carry off the four illuſtrious captives, 
placing each of them behind an huſſar, having a car- 
riage in the foreſt, to puſh forward to Pont St. 
Maxence, where a body of cavalry were to receive 
them. OG | . | 
To this end it was neceſſary to be in poſſeſſion of 
either Valenciennes, or Liſle ; but the circumſtances 
that followed defeated the project; there re- 
mained no means of ſaving the illuſtrious priſoners 
from the Jacobins. To form a conſpiracy in Paris de- N 
manded time, and the emigrants had ſo ill ſueceeded | 
in attempts of that nature, that it had been madneſs 
to have placed confidence in fuch a plan. Deprived 
of all hope of delivering the priſoners, ' the general had 
no other reſource, than to poſſeſs himſelf of hoſtages 
for their ſafety, Hence he had fo anxiouſly * to 
; | CIZC 
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| ſeize the commiſſioners at Lifle, and Valenci iennes3 
and he was now determined to detain ſuch as might . 


put themſelves into his power. 


On the morning of the 5th' of April, a captain of 
chaſſeurs, whom Dumourier had poſted at Pont-a- 


no — 
: 


* 
* 
** 


Marque, with fifteen truſty and refolute men, with 


orders to arreſt any couriers, but above all the com- 
miſſioners of the convention, on the road from Liſle 


to Paris, brought advice that Bournonville had paſſed 


them on his road to. Liſle, and informed him that he 


who was aſtoniſhed that he had received no courier 


from Bournonville, nor any advice reſpecting his jour- 
._ ney, at a time when the general could not doubt of 
hies being proſcribed, This was the only intimation - - 


ſhould proceed to the head quarters of Dumourier, 


the general received to prepare him for the important 


ſcene that followed.  _. 


About four in the evening, two couriers announced - - 


the arrival of the miniſter of war with four commiſ- 


ſioners of the convention. Terror and deſpair” were 
painted on their countenances; they did not heſitate to 


fay, the commiſſioners came to conduct Dumourier 


to the bar of the convention, but that he would never” 


reach Paris, aſſaſſins being planted by bands of twenty- _ 


dragoons of the republic. The general had broken a 
ſquadron of the huflars for refuſing to obey their co- 


-Tongel, and ſent them to France on foot, and without 


arms, which the Jacobins had reſtored them in order 
to aſſaſſinate their general. 'The dragoons conſiſted 


of men who had committed numerous crimes at Paris, 


and thirty, at Gournay, Roye, and Senlis, in order to 
murder him. They alſo indicated theſe aſſaſſins be- 
longed to two new regiments, called the huſſars and 


» 


% 
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from whence they had been ſent to the army. Their 


conduct was cowardly and atrocious, and the gene- 
ral was compelled to act with ſeverity toward them 
on his retreat from the Netherlands. They afterwards 
deſerted to Paris, whence they were now diſpatched 
to be the accomplices of hehulſats, PET 
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5 Immediately afterwards the miciſter of war a * N 
peared, followed by the four Commiſſignets, Who 5 


N. Camus, La Marque, Bancal, and Qui nete. 


e miniſter, alte embra ing the general, informed * 


him that. the commiſſioners came to notify to the 1 
general a decree. of the national convention. Ge- ON 
neral Valence was already with Dumourier, and the +4 

reſt of the ſtaff officers now crowded into the aparty /« 8 
ment. Partaking of the opinions of their general ass 


they had partaken of his fatiguzs, dangers, viQuries, 
and defeats, his fate was not to be ſeparated from 
theirs ; and indignation rather than inquietude was 
expreſſed in their looks. - Dumourier ſaw that this 
temper of mind might break out into violent con. 
ſequences, which induged him the more to preſerve - ® 
the compoſure with which he was determined to act 
in this critical moment. „ Fr | 
Dumdurier would be unjuſt if he did not offer the 
homage of his eſteem and gratitude, to thoſe gene- 
rous men, who in the midſt of his diſgraces preſerved 
the conſtancy. of their friendſhip to #44 and their 
attachment to principle, by ſacrificing emoluments | 
and. honours to follow him in his retreat. Nor can * 
N he forbear here to record the magnanimity of ge- 
: - | neral- Valance, who being offered Ne TOP of . 
dhe armies, on condition of arreſting Dumourier, not 
only ſpurned at the offer without heſitation, but 
concealed the dangerous temptations laid before him 
by the commiſſioners of the convention from the 
knowledge of Dumoyrier., © oY 
Camus ſpoke for the members of. this dep tation, 5 
n a manner that expreſſed ſome degree of irreſo- n 
20 lution, he. requeſted the general to go into another, 
8 room with the deputjes, and miniſter of war, in 
order to hear a decree of the convention reſpecting | 
him. The general anſwered, that as all his ations 
A had ever been public, and as the ſubject of a decree _ 7 
y pe by ſeven hundred perſons could be nomyſtery,  _ 
F. be ſaw no reaſon. e with-the req ft | 
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mme room with him. 
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FFF V 
and thought that the officers who were preſent ought 
to be witneſſes of whatever ſhould paſs in this in- 
terview. Beurnonville, however, as well as the 


deputies, urged the requeſt with ſuch appearance 
of reſpe& that the general went with them into an 
inner room, but his ſtaff officers would not permit 
the door to be cloſed, and general Valence entered 


- 1 


Camus preſented the decree to Dumourier; 


who, having read it with perfect compoſure, re- 


turned it, and obſerved, that forbearing within cer- 
ain limits to condemn a decifion of the national 
- convention, he could not but judge this order to be 
'» untimely, ſince the army was diſorganized and dif- 
_ _ - Fontented, and ſince his quifing it in that condition 
would be followed by its total diſſolution; that it 
would be prudent to ſuſpend the execution of the 


* * 


- Decree, till he ſhould have reftored the army to its 
proper footing, when he would be ready to render 


an account of his conduct; and when it might be 
decided whether circumſtances requited or permitted 
an article empowering the commiſſioners to fuſpend 
him from his functions and appoint another gene- 
ral, in the caſe of his diſobeying the order; that the 
onvention having charged them with a - commil- 
non including ſuch ſeverity toward the general, and 
of ſo delicate a nature with reſpec to thernſelves, 


| His © e at Paris; that he read in the decree 


. had certainly relied no leſs on their prudence than 


on their firmneſs ; that therefore he would throw 


- himſelf on their diſcretion, and would not poſitively 


refuſe obedience, but merely demand a delay in the 


. © execution of their order; that, in fine, being now 


of all the circumſtances,” they could eaſily 


.. refolve'on_ the conduct that became them, and if 


they- were determined upon ſufpending him, he 


Would meet them half way, by himſelf offering his 
reſignation to them, which he had ſo often tendered 


>, Curivg the laſt three months to the convention. 
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. Camus replied, that the deputies had ove male 
Wo! receive the (general's reſignation ; and then ſaid, 
1 But if your reſignation were accepted of, what 


r be your conduct afterward ? I ſhould act as 
ſhould become me, the general anſwered; but 1 
* have.no heſitation in declaring to you, I will neither 


i 


by going to Paris ſubject myſelfgo be treated uns 
worthily by fanatics, nor to be Candemned to 


by a revolutionary tribunal.—Then you do not ac- 


knowledge the authority of that tribunal, ſaid Cas 
mus. —. recogniſe in, it, replied the general, 2 tri: 
 bunal of blood and of crimes, to which I will neyer 


moreover declare, that had 1 the power I, would 
aboliſh it, as being a diſhonour to a free nation.“ 


| The other three dephties, who were men of much 
' more temper and moderation than Camus, Pprrceivs, 
| ing that the converſation became intemperate, in- 


terpoſed, and endeavoured to convince the gene- 


ral that the convention had no. deſigns againſt} - 
him; that he was loved and eſteemed by, every” 
one, and that his. preſence in Paris would deſtroy, 


the calumnies of his enemies; that his abſence. 
from the troops would not be long, and that the 


deputies and miniſter of war would remain with, 
the army till his return. Quinette offered to ac- 
company the general to Paris, to be the pledge of his. 

t 


ſafety, and to return with him, making the moſt 
_ fervent proteſtations that he would perſonally expoſe. 
himſelf to all danger in the general's defence. After 
this, the converſation became cool and temperate. 


win the general by his regard for his name, and cited 


examples of obedience and 8 to the laws in 
the moſt celebrated of the 


* * 


death 


reeks and Romans. 


Bancal, a man of reading and talent, endeavoured ta 


Let us have done with miſtakes, Sir, faid the 
general; we degrade the Roman hiſtory ; and dif- 
; 3 the Roman virtues, that they may ſerve as an 
© excuſe for our crimes. The Romans did not maſ-, 
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- banding it. Cs | 
_ © *Dumourier | acknowledges that, had they yielded- 

le e Have been inprudent , . 
ugh to have permitted their departure. The 


Ws. at. © : 4 E : 
Berth: be Roman fepbblie poffefſed 2 
fable government and juſt laws. They neither had | 
a Jacobin club, nor a revolutionary tribunal. We 
Ars in a ſtate of anarchy, Ferocious men thirſt for 
my blood, and 1 am not willing to give it them. 

Since you ſrek your examples among the Romans, 
J tel! you, that I he often ated the part of Decius, 
but never will that of Curtius.“ Peer» 

The deputies aſſured Dumourier that he had 
formed an unjuſt idea of the ſtate of Paris; and that 
indeed he was neither called before the Jacubins, 
nor the revolutionary tribunal, biit to the bar of the = 
national convention, and that he would ſpeedily ' 
return to his oft. N J * 4 3 1 Fa | 1 . | 
I paſſed the month of January at Paris, fad 
e general, and ſurely. that city has not become it 
more reaſonable ſince, eſpecially in this moment of {| 


$ * 


ws 


public danger. I know, by the moſt authentic of = - 


- 


Jour journals, that the convention is governed by 1 


Marat, the Jacobins, and the tumultuous tribunes 
filled with' the 'emiffaries of the Jacobins. The 
convention has not the power of ſaving me from 
the fury of theſe men; and, i, it became the reſpe& 
that I owe myſelf to appear before ſuch judges, even 


my depotiment would provoke my death.“ 


Camus then returned to his categorical queſtion.” - 
« You refuſe to obey the decree of the Convention?“ 
The general anſwered that he had already ſtated to 
the deputies his view of the ſubject. He urged 
them to take a moderate courſe, and exhorted them 
to return to Valenciennes, and from thence to make 
a report to the convention, ſetting forth the general's 


_ . reaſons, and ſupporting thoſe, by ſhewing the im- 


poſſibility of taking the general from his army at this 
inſtant, without incuring the - greateſt riſk of dif 


tb'theſe counſels, he ſhould 
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_ colleagues 
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: inſanity in me.“ 
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eplleagues of Camus appeared by no means to be: 


unwilling to liſten to reaſon, although: on his part, 


he rudely repulſed every conciliatory meaſure.” | 


4 Call co mind, ſaid one of them, that your diſobe- 


dlence in this caſe will cauſe the ruin of the republic. 
— Carmbon.ſaid in your tribune, amidſt burſts of ap- 
plauſe, anſwered the general, that the fate of the: 
republic reſts not upon any one man. I have, be- 
ſides, to obſerve that the name of republic does not: 
belong us; our condition is an abſolute: anarchy. 
I ſwear to you that I have no deſire to elude enquiry. 
E promiſe you on my honor, a pledge that is invio-- 
lable with a military man, that when the nation ſhalt 
have a government, and laws, I will give a faithful 
account of my actions and motives. 1 will myſelf. - 
demand a 3 At preſent, it would be an act of 

Tue conference laſted more than two hours, but 
this which has been ſtated was the exact purport of 
it. The deputies retired into another chamber to 
decide on the courſe they ſhould: purſue,  _ 
Dumourier was at this period deceivedireſpefting: 


the deſigns, and conduct of general Beurnonville; 


in conſequence of Which he has made unjuſt, com- 
plaints of that miniſter. He learned afterwards from 


1 e e 1B man, that Beurnonville was 


5 
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him. to join the army, and again to take upon him. 
jgin (he: army, zad gin to take vpon him. 


conſtant: in his friendſhip: to Dumourier; and the 


groſs accuſations of Marat aal. that miniſter 
a 


is an additional proof of the faQ :. and Dumourier 
is eager. to make this public avowal of his error. 


II is certain that Beurnonville, being ſeveral times 
appealed to by Dumourier e the conduct he 
ty 


would obſerve.in. this caſe, conſtantly. ſaid;. *.,I:can-. 
not adviſe you. You know: what:.it becomes you to: 
do.” As ſoon as the deputies were withdrawn; the 


general complained: that Beurnonville had foreborne 


to give him intelligence of the approach of: this im— 
B event, at the ſame time however tequeſting 
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N Dumourier was at that moment unjuſt to 


1 114 * * 


the command of the advanced ard. Fr 

_ ah[wered, I know that I ſhall fall a ſacrifice to 

enemies, b but I have reſolved to die at m poſt. 
1 Gtuation' is terfifying. I ſee ou are decidi 
- ang that the ſep y Vik take is of the moſt deſp 

ite kind, 1 225 as a favor at your hands, that 

u will not ſeparate my fate from that of the depu- 

ge aſſured that T will not,” anſwered the 


the e de of Beurnonville, whom he conſi- 
f 


IF dere to be per 


ous, or at the belt, unworthily car- 
away by circumſtances. May he receive ſome 


_conlolation, in this juſtice rendered to him by Du- 


mutiert. And may his heart, juſtly offended, be 


5 19 5 ta the army, and 
tor, what remedy” fhall we appl 


3 5 diff ipated, for the 


* open to receive the atonement of his Friend! 


e eng Valence, and Dumourier REA TAN 
the officers,” who impatiently waited the reſult of 
is Tong conference. "Bur their inquietude was not 
neral did not then ac- 
ati” them with the refolution he” had taken. 
heſe officers have ſince told him that, had he con- 
fented to go to Paris, they would have prevented it 


by violence.” | 
_ When the deputies firſt karre at the general's 


uarters, the regiment of Berchiny was drawn. up in 
he court yard ; and the general had commanded co- 


lonel Nordmann to ſelect an officer on whom he 
could rely, t 


them in readineſs to execute his orders. 


ether with thirty men, and to hold 


The pal- 
Hops. 55 ch the troops were agitated were foreibly 


their looks,” and the general exerted his 


3 3-th uence to moderate them. 


In the interval, while the deputies rei: 
- Dumourier in walking met doctor Menuret, 
Sa to him, Well doc- 

to this wound 2 
Menuret anſwered quickly, * 'The ſame. as in the 


receding : year at the cam of Maulde: 1 4 * of 
— ? #. 


97 nn, | In 


is inſufferable. It is time to put an ond to ſuch in- 


a 


IE ? 
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In about an hour the deputics returned to the ge- 
neral's room. Camus much agitated, ſaid harſhly, 

« Citizen general, are.you ready to obey the decree 
* national convention, and to go with us to 
Paris?“ The general replied, «Not in this in- 


* - 


tant.“ Then, ſaid Camus, I ſuſpend you from 
© your functions. "You no longer command the ar- 
mies. I forbid all ap to obey you, and com- 
mand every one 20 aſſiſt in arreſting you. I-will go 
myſelf and place the feals on your papers“. 
A murmur of indignation' was heard. « Give 
me the ane of Tl perſons,” Camus eried out 
_  rudely, pointing to the officers around him. The 

general anſwered, “ They will themſelves give you 
their names..“ I have now other employment,“ 

replied Camus, who no longer knew what he ſaid: 
E demand your papers ay, 1 ans 
Dumourier now ſaw that the emotion of his offi- 
vers Was at its height, and on the point of producing - 
ſome raſh action. He ſaid, in a firm tone, This 


# 
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ſolence.“ And, in the German language; he com- 

manded the huſſars to enter. He then ordered the 
officer of the huſſars to arreſt the four deputies, and 
the miniſter of war, but not to do them any per- 
ſonal injury, and to leave Beurnonville his arms. 
Camus then ſaid, „General Dumourier, you are 
about to deſtroy the Republic.“ Say, rather it is 
255 old madman, the General replied to him. 
They were conducted into another chamber; and 
after 0 dined, were conveyed in their own cars 
riage to I ournay, eſcorted by a ſquadron of the 

huffars of Berchiny. Dumourier ſent a letter to 
general Clairfayt, ſaying that he ſent him hoſtages, 
+ Who would be feſponſible for the exceſſes that might 
be committed at Paris. He requeſted general Clair- 
fayt to treat the miniſter of war, with more diſtinc- 


tion than the reſt, | 
N en | Such 
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e of the convention, which was a mea - 
forced on the general by circumſtances. As to 


the act of e thr — the hands of 2 1 


aliſts, it 4s to remembered that Dumourier 
no fortreſs in which he could keep them in 
ſaſety, and that the Imperialiſts. being as deeply con- 


" -_ ins himſelf in the foto of the j priſoners of the. 


they could not be plaged in any hands ſo 
ee could be detained merely as « "5 oi 


_— — any danger to their perſonal ſafety, 
their detention being {xmply an act of precaution in 
the part of Dumourier. Beſides, it is to be recol- 
lected, that the Prince of Cobourg conſented to act 


on the ſooting of an auxiliary to general Dumou- 


rier, in this war, for the overthrow of the Jacobins, 


and for the re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. 


Hence theſe hoſtages were not really priſoners of the 


Imperialiſts,, but thoſe of general Dumourier, for- 
whom they held them. The deputies and the mi- 
niſter of war were ſent to Maeſtricht, where they 

were kept till a change of circumſtances required. 


dete removal. 


This event is one more inftance- of the blind 1 


| cipitation attending upon all the meaſures of — 


national convention. a is to be .remarked alſo, 
chat Camus, who went poſt: from Liege to vote for 
the death of Louis the XVI. had in this laſt inſtan 
3 uitted. the frontier, to procure the — 
2 had hãmſelf dictated the de- 
— and had demanded to be charged with its exe- 
eution. It was therefore that he was ſo unrelenting: 
during the conferences, Jeſt his colleagues ſhould- 
have yielded to perſecution, and ſhould: have return- 
ed to — they: e e * 
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1 CHAP. XIII. „„ 
Ae to a 2 nale Ge F de | Bibs in 
15 4 pril. eparture of General e, 88 
| TDi EDA le after this! important event, | 
Dumourier ſent colonel Montjoye to acquaint - 
colonel * Mack with the circumſtance; and to ap- 
oint a time and lace, for a conference cen. 
the general and Mack, for the 8 
finally concludin upon. the terms of their treaty, 
and os or ſettling t E meaſures that ſhould be recipro- 
cally taken, according to the conduct that ſhould be 
| . by Dumourier's army after this deciſive pe- 
Being informed that a congreſs of the mi- 
niſters of the Combined Powers would ſpeedily be 
held at Natweſp, Dutnourier ſent general Valence 
to Brufſels that he might be'nearer the neighbour-. 
hood of the congreſs. During the night, Dumou- 
rier pad poſed a ſhort manifeſto, which was digeſted 
and put oe form the following day. In this, he 
825 up à recital of the facts of that day, and ex- 
poſed his motives for arreſting the commiſſioners 
of the convention. He particularly inſiſted on the 
neceſſity 'of poſſeſſin ing hoſtages, a regard for whoſe 
ſafety might prevent "the "crimes in which the Jaco- 
bins e other wiſe bibel learning the event. 
On the morning of the zd of April, the general 
went to the camp, and a dreſted the troops on the 
part he had acted, who appeared to approve of it 
with enthuſiaſm. He went after ward to St. A- 
mand, in which place were the corps of artillery, 
who teitihed the fine approbation of the general's 


conduct, as the troops in the camp, although the 

moſt indefatigable zeal to ſeduce: this corps was em- 

pfloyed by the emiſfaries of the Jacobins of Valen- 

ciennes, and eſpecially by two of 'Damourier's ſu- 

9 ang one of whom, a eee a 
8 nam 
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WT 7 "RON had. received very Amen oblige- | 


5 from the general. 
Dumourier deemed it rel to fleep at St. 


„for the purpoſe of marking his confidence 
in the 1 troops Ong and at this place colonel Mount- 
joye brought him the anſwer of colonel Mack. It 
was agreed. that the following morning the Prince of 
Cobourg, the Archduke Charles, and the Baron de 
Mack ſhould meet general Dumourier, between 
Bouſſu and Conde, for the purpoſe of reſolvin 2 
the movements of the two ies, and reſpe 
the direction of the ſuccours t 1 2 be bo 
of Imperial troops 15 the caſe of umourier's have 


ing occalion to and them. | 

ings whole oy 01 0 the 3d of April x Ned with a 
great 8 as t il ou 

appeared of one 2 with the ec of ſome 


e general . ex The army 
nurmurs that were heard among ſome of the batta- 
ns of volunteers: and a movement which-the 5 
A. to make on the fifth, was calculat 8 

8 2 he gant: of went d The general 

I to take a new poſition wit ter part 
of a near Orchies, by which near be wow | 
remove the troops from the dangerous neighbourhood 


of Valenciennes; would deſtroy the leiſure that be- 
| longs to a permanent camp, and in which intrigues 


have the greateſt ſcope for action; and would be able 
to . menace Lifle, Douay, and n He ac- 
knowledges that, "bad tis adopt this plan 3 | 
ately on his enterin e territory of France,” he 
would probably e wh more. ſucceſsful. But, at 


that period 8 relied on Valenciennes and Condé; 


and, perhaps, it is to this error that the . is to 


be attributed. 
It is, however, difficult to determine at preſent 


| what would have. happened in that caſe. The cha- 


racter of the events of that period, is ſuch as na pru. 


dence could foreſee; ſince they were the ſudden acts 


| * the caprice of the people, which were ſubject to 


0 


A 
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no calculation, and that followed each other with a 
rapidity to which neither foreſight nor talent could 
oppoſe any obſtacle. And it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the principle, which ſo abruptly detached the 


French ſoldiers from a Rad n whom they had pre- 


vioufly adored, has an a ip 
| without approbation. _ in Al 
liberty of their country. They ſaw their general 
treat with the enemy. They thought themſelves be- 
trayed, and they paſſed from an eſteem for their ge- 


ect that cannot be regarded 


neral, to the hatred of him. They were not informs 


ed of the purport of his negotiations, nor of the care 
the general had taken in that treaty, of the intereſts, 
8 of his country. He had not been able to 
do more, with reſpect to his troops, than to ſtate 


to them in general terms the neceſſity of changing 


the government, and putting an end to anarchy. 


They applauded the de La but, as the general had 


Not 2451 his plan by ſeductions, nor by terrors, the 
firſt impreſſion wore eaſily away; and the acti- 
vity of the Jacobins, more conſtant, more vigilant, 
and of a nature much more adapted to make impreſ- 
ſions upon them, was employed with the utmoſt 
B i „ 

The groſſeſt calumny takes root ſpeedily in the 


minds of men; but, more than in any other time, 


in a period agitated. by the dæmon of anarchy. Suſ- 
picion ripens in times of revolution. The word 
Traitor being once pronounced, the multitude en- 
deavoured to find, in the definition of this word, the 
exact portrait of the general, whom proclamations, 
but ſtill more the baſer jam Lay, corruption, de- 
voted to diſgrace. His prudence was now. artifice ; 
his love of Be public welfare, perſonal ambition; 
And a ſilence dictated by his judgment, knavery. One 
quarter of an hour employed in the Lebe, N 
_ of falſchood, ſupported by the powerful engine of 

corruption, effaced. all ſober reflection in men, whoſe 


condition 
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hey were in arms for the 
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condition recludes them from m 
who deligh 0 


of effecting aſtoniſhing Ir 1 
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nyt thought, and 
t in barbarous and bloody | 7 


x hc arou loody ſcenes. 
II we coolly examine the progrefs of this revolu- 
tion, we ſhall ſee that the activity of the gullctine 


| Is the motive of the high patriotiſm of the French. 
* an ſpeQtacle of ſevered heads, of torn limbs, cars 
I 


d in proceſſion throughout Paris and other cities, 
es begotten + terror in ſome, and in the reſt an au- 
acious barbarity ; and in both caſes has pr. duted a 
decifive effect, leading the former by fear, and the 


latter by the neceſſity of providing for their impuni- 


ty, to the endleſs multiplication of murders, - The 
tonſequence is, that the blood ſpilt by this dreadful 
engine has converted the nation into a mals capable 


g 


Frenchmen, do not be led to ſuppoſe that the in- 


dulgence with which Dumourier judges you, is an 


ulogium on your conduct. He deteſts your crimes. 
He regards the ſpecies of liberty you enjoy, as wild 
and incompatible with the intereſts of ſociety; and 


he would rather periſh on your unjuſt and permanent 


Ws than be the apologiſt or partaker of your 
1 This digreſſion faithſully paints the feelings of 
Dumourier's mind, at the dreadful period which per- 
haps decided the fate of France. Agitated by the 
various paſſions ſpringing from his ſituation, but ſtill 
directed by principles, he reſiſted the temptations of 
ambition. His juſtice would not permit him to be 
Cromwell, nor Monk, nor Coriolanus. His power 


Was extreme, but his wiſhes moderate. And it is 


ther than criminal. N | 
* Dumourier received various reports wy inſtant, 
reſpecting the diſpoſition of the garriſon of Condé. 


now a conſolation to him, that he is unfortunate ra- 


Previdus to his moving with his . 7000 0 
0 


be ſaw the neceſſity of aſſuring himſelf perfectly of 
Conde; in order to arrange the movements of the 


Imperialiſts, his treaty with whom he dared not 


avow, 
: 1 


"" 


+. * * i 1 
an - 
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; _ - «avow; till he ſhould have made a declaration to his 


” | "4 ; 
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troops of his ultimate views, and ſhould have com- 
menced his march to Paris. TIRE of RP 4 
On the morning of the 4th, he departed from St. 
.  Amand for Conde. He had left general Thouve- 
not at St. Amand, to regulate various details relative 
to his projected movement, and to watch the public 
temper. An eſcort of fifty huſſars, which he order- 
ed to attend him, not arriving as he expected, and 
the time for his conference with the prince of Co- 
bourg approaching, he left one of his aids- de- camp 
to follow him with the eſcort, and departed with the 
duke de Chartres, colonel . Thouvenot, colonel 
Montjoye, ſome aids-de-camp,, and eight huſſars.; 
forming together a company of about thirty perſons. 
Dumourier proceeded towards Conde without any 
apprehenſion, his thoughts being deeply engaged on 
ſubjects far different from the fatal event which was 
_ *about to arrive, and of which he had not the leaſt 


— ↄ |  Eoioknyt FL | 
Being within half a league of Conde, between 
: Freſnes and Doumet, he met an officer difpatched 
bygeneral Neuilly, to inform him that the garriſon 
were in the greateſt fermentation, and that it would , 
not be prudent for him to enter the place, till the 
commotion ſhould have ended, whether it ſnould be 
in his favor, or againſt him. Dumourier ſent back + 
the officer with an order to general Neuilly, to ſend 
the 18th regiment of cavalry” to Doumet to eſcort 
He had a little before overtaken a column of three i 
battalions of volunteers, marching toward Condé, | -Y 
with their baggage and artillery. Surpriſed at this 
march, for which he had given no orders, he de- 
; - manded of the officers where they were going. They 
anſwered to Valenciennes, and he obſerved to them, 
- that they had turned their back on Valenciennes, and 
were proceeding to Conde. At this time he was in 
the midlt of them, * ſtopped by W 
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| a e. 1 He does not conceive 


—— did not then arreſt him. 


hile they were yet in ſight it was that general 
Nevilly's meſſenger e thn comparing in 


his mind the tumult of the garriſon of Conde, and 


che onenpected march of theſe three battalions, he 
withdrew an hundred paces from the 8 with 


A deſign of entering the firſt houſe in 


che purpoſe of writing a formal order to theſe three 
Dattalions, to return to the camp of Bruille, to which 


bel 
t this inſtant, the head of the column ſuddenly 


| Ja the high road, and ran towards him, utteri 
| fu — 


| cries. He then remounted his horſe, 

ed at a moderate pace towards a broad ditch, 
on the other ſide of which was a matſhy ground. 
"Shouts, inſults, reproaches, and above.all the words, 
"Rep, flop, forced him to paſs the ditch. His horſe 
Having refuſed to take it, he was obliged to clear it 
on foot. He was no ſooner on the other ſide, than 
® diſcharge of muſkets ſucceeded the former tumul- 


tuous cries. The whole column inſtantly was in 


motion; the head and the centre endeavoured to 
overtake 1 and the rear quitting the high road 


= e ty, to get between him and the 


"Bri e, which he was endeavouring to re- 


_** 


He was now in the moſt imminent danger. He 


was on foot. The baron de Scomberg threw: him- 


ſelf from his horſe, and infiſted on the general's 
mounting, though with the certain ſacrifice of his 
own life. The general refuſed. At length he mount- 

ell a horſe belonoi ng to a domeſtic of the duke de 
-Chartres, who, Tin extremely active, fled on foot. 

Dumodrier's horſe was taken and led in triumph to 
Valenciennes. Two huſſars were killed, as wellas 


do of the general's domeſtics, one of whom carried 


His great coat. Colonel Thouvenot had two horſes 
— * himſeif at laſt by mount- 
ing 
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ing behind” the faithful Baptiſte, who alſo loſt two; 1 
horſes. The unfortunate Cantin, the general's ſe- 1 
cretary, was taken and periſhed: om a ſcaffolds This 
young man poſſeſſed great underſtanding, courage, _ 

lity, and patriotiſm. The three. battalions fired 2M 
more than ten thouſand ball. „ HUEY 3 
The general, unable to regain; bis camp, proceeded — 

along the Scheldt, and arrived, ſtill purſued: 2 „ 

not ſo cloſely, at a ferry, a little diſtance from the » 
village of Wihers, which was ſituated on the Impe- 
riab territory. He paſſed the river, accompanied by a 
five other perſons. The remainder 1 camp ® 
of Maulde, through a diſcharge of muſketry. es 
ſoom as the general had paſſed the river, he proceed- 
ed on foot, through a moraſs, to a neighbouring 

houſe; where, at firſt, he was refuſed admittance, 1 
but on announcing his name was immediately re- 1 
ceived: by the worthy owner. Thence he continued: 5 
luis route on foot to Bury, where was quartered'a di- 
viſion of the Imperial regiment of d s of la 
Tour. Here he wrote to colonel Mack, and took 
2 refreſſiment, of which he ſtood greatly in need, 
He was already joined by the faithful OR who 
{omg through the whole of the camp, had turned 
y Mortagne, and had every where ſpread an alarm. 
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Dumourier learnt from Baptiſte, and otller perſons, 1 
I during the courſe of the day, that the deſigns of the: * 
le 1 three battalions were entirely unknown to the troops; UE i 
- = 


r | that, on the news of their deſertion and attempt to : 

m | murder the general being ſpread, the ſtrongeſt indig- ” 

is nation was expreſſed by the ſoldiery; and that the MM 

t- eſcort of huſſars and ſome other horſe had pur ſued 3 

de = the three battalions, who, ſuddenly wheeling, had 

t. fled to Valenciennes. Baptiſte added, that the whole. | ; 

to camp was in a ſtate of the greateſt inquietude, and "I 
importunately demanded the return of hi nk = 


as 

xd FF I was now toolate to rejoin his army, aud it was 

es neceſſary that he ſhould wait for colonel Mack, to 
1 of whom he owed an account of the reaſon of his fail- 12 


xt mas). ? 
ing in the appointment of the morning. That officer 
arrived in the evening; and Dumourier having re- 
cited ta him the attempt which had been made on 
his perſon, obſerved, that this was the crime of indi- 


Vviduals, which far from corrupting the diſpoſition of 
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his troops, would neceſſarily ſtrengthen their attach- 
ment to their general, and deſtroy all their remain- 
ing * with the anarchiſts; that conſe- 
quently, far from being diſcouraged, his deſign was 
to return to his camp by day- break the following 
morning, to put himſelf at the head of his ſoldiers, 
who loudly demanded his return, and to purſue his 
plan openly and with the utmoſt vigour. r. 
Colonel Mack, to whom the military virtues were 
+ familiar, has ſince- acknowledged that this ſpecies of 
courage then appeared to him more 3 | 
that Which is diſplayed in the dangers of a battle. 
Had he then ſeen all the ſoul of Dumourier, he 
would have found this apparent ſecurity mingled 
With apprehenſion, excited by the example and fate 
of la Fayette. But the general's reſolution was 
taken. He reſolved to facrifice himſelf thiroughout; 
and would not give his army occaſion to ſay, that the 
deſertion was on his part, or that, being recalled by 
his ſoldiers, he had reſiſted their wiſres. 


Dumourier paſſed part of the night in digeſting, 
- with colonel Mack, the proclamation of the prince 
of Cobourg, which appeared on the 5th: of April, 
with that of general Dumourier. The Imperial ge- 
neral in his proclamation declared, that he was now no 
more than an auxiliary in the war, againſt the anar- 
cChiſts of France; that it was not the intention of his 
ſovereign to make 3 but to co-operate, in 
reſtoring peace and order to France, with general 
Dumcurier, whoſe principles, as they were expreſſed 
in his proclamation, he adopt. 
It was again agreed by colonel Mack, and Du- 
mourier, that, as ſoon as the latter thould be maſter 
et Condé, he ſhould deliver it to the Auſtrians, _ 
6 *© : * | order 
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= chow A 3 3 arms for. \ 
the Imperial army, in the caſe of 42 being demanded: _ 4 
„bb Dumousier; that he ſhould be inflamly furniſhed » 
* _ with ſuch fuccours as he ſhould demand; that hb AY 
* ſhould ſpecify the number of infantry and cavalry to 


- BW be granted him, 8 2 theſe _ — 
- 3 whether b junction s troops, or by making 
23 — — diverſions in behalf of the 
„ MF cauſe; that, however, — oct Kot call 
for ſuccours but in caſe of abſolute need, it being 
more agreeable to the mutual object of the 2 
chat he thould endeavour to;accomplidy it by his own: 
> 2 only; and that, in Cafe: of his being able to 
11 o, the Im peraliſts ſhould remain neuter, and 
mould not pas * frontiers of France. 
„ The proclamation of the prince of Cobourg. made 4 
i conſequence of this negociation, has been 1 5 =_ 
2 | 9&-mned, düt unjuſtiy. Of what real advanta ee 5 4 
ory i 


i not been to the Imperialiſts, and what ſoli | | 
“had they not acquired, if, by enabling, wil W- "x 
* march to Paris, they could by this no moderation . 5 . 
have ſpared the blood and treaſure that will be waſted = 

2 in this — for which the towns that may be ac- 

„ I quired with infinite , will be no manner of 

5 compenſation! 

3 It is to be feared that an avidity for conguells' 
„among the belligerent powers is the real obſtacle to i — 
„ the termination of this deſtructive war. By this paſ= _ = 
Fon —— were ere egen from ſeizing ae? the o e- 4 
„a cafion y the departure of general Dumous -- 
nir, 2 the conſequent atinihilation of his army, 3 
bs | of preſſing forward to Paris. The combined powers 

1 have fince loſt their time in making a methodical * 

1 war, while the French have been able to recover 

b _ themſelves, and their armies have nn e 
Th merous, and better diſci lined. . 
. On the 5th of 42 day-break, Dumourier 2A 


proceeded with an efcort of fifty Imperial on. 590 
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be was received with — joy. He harangued 


the ſeveral corps, by whom he was anſwered with 
expreſſions of affection. Notwithſtanding, he re- 


marked that there were ſome indications of a con- 


trary ſpirit, and ſeveral factious groupes aſſembled in 


His next deſign was to go te St. Amand, to pre- 
pate for the movement of his troops to Orchies, ac- 


. cording his former plan. As he was entering the 


city, one of his aids-de- camp came toward him on 


the full gallop, and informed him that during the 


night the corps of artillexy,: excited by the emiſſaries 
of Valenciennes, who had ſpread the report that the 


general was drowned in the Scheldt, in flying to the 


enemy, had ſent a deputation to Valengiennes, and 


that on the return of their deputies, they had in- 


ſtantly roſe upon their generals, driven them from 
the place, aud were preparing, to march to Valen- 
CIennes.:. at Dc 5 T4 
Dumourier had with him two- ſquadrons of the 
regiment of Berchiny, a ſquadron of the huſſars of 


* 


Saxe, fifty cuiraſſiers, and a ſquadron of the dragoons 
of Bourbon. Vielding to his emotions of paſſion, 


he reſolved to fall upon St. Amand with this body of 
cavalry. His officers, however, repreſented the dan- 
ger and inutility of this ſtep, as he had no infantry 
at hand, and would ſubject his eſcort to be mown. 
down by the artillery; Algae way to their reaſon- 
ing. He learnt ſhortly aſter that the corps of artil- 


lery went to Valenciennes. The money belonging 


to the army and the equipages of the officers remain- 
ing in the city without guard, he commanded them 


to be conducted to Rumegies, at the diſtance of a 


league from his camp, on the road to Orchies; that 


village being protected by a part of his advaneed 


o 


guard cantoned there. . 


Ibe corps of artillery was the flower, and ſtrength 
of the French army. Feeling its importance, it 


= 


abounded more than the others in clubs and mo 
8 r e N 


* 
1 


* . 


and indeed might paſs for the Pretojian guard of tbe 
revolution. When its deſertion was known # the 
two camps, part of the troops followed, and con- 


veral of the general officers who waited for the op- 
© portunity were eager to lead entire diviſions to Valen- 
ciennes. Thoſe who ſtill remained attached to the 
rſon, or principles of Dumourier, inſtead of ſhew- 1 
ing themſelves to their troops, and ſetting an exam- 
ple of courage, were ſtruck with terror, conceale® 
themſelves, or thought only of their own ſafety. - . 
| General la Marliere had been, among the moſt for- 
ward of the enemies of anarchy, and poſſeſſed the 
entire confidence of general Valence; who, When 
he g sparted for Bruſſels, confided the Whole of his 
baggage and effects to him, with a requeſt that he 
would ſend them after Valence to Tournay. La 

Marliere appropriated the mongy, horſes, and pro- 

9 1 perty of his general to his own uſe, and deſerted to, -. 
7 alenciennes, _ F i 
Dumourier was at Rumegies, dictating orders to, 

be iſſued to the different parts of the army, when ge 
heard of the defeCtion of the troops in camp. No- 
| _— was left him now but to provide for his per- 
| ſonal ſafety, He mounted his horſe, attended by 
general Thouvenot and his brother the colonel, the 
duke de Chartres, colonel Montjoye, and lieu- 

- tenant-colonel. Barrois, two. or three others of his 
ſtaff, and ſome aids-de-camp, having no eſcort; 
and retiring to Tournay lighted at the quarters' of 

| 2 Clairfayt. He was followed in about an 
our afterwards, by fifty cuiraſſiers, half a ſquadron 
of the huſſars of Saxe, and the whole of the regi- 
ment of Berchiny. Thoſe brave and worthy men 
brought with them the equipages belonging to the. 
| neral and the ſtaff officers, excepting the ſaddle, » 

| | horſes; of the general, which were ſtolen, by one of 

his grooms, who joined the anarchiſts,  _ The | 
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fuſion and diſmay were ſpread among the reſt. Se- „ I 
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P: 1 troops Seb ee have juſt ken; and =. 
Ne ers arrived: ſhortly —— „mounting 


to abagt ſeven hundred horſe, and eight hondred in- 
fame * the general without any ſolicitation 
- of HisF ; and this circumſtance renders hint the 
rxious reſpecting the fate of thoſe men, the 
Spaniens of þ Tormey glory, and of his laſt-dif- 
Dumourier in retirin from France invited no one | 
Gr him. His had totally failed, and a 
_ few men, more of lefs on either fide, would not in- 
ffluence events. Fhe individuals attached to his cauſe _ 
| Had ties of family and of intereſt in France, and he 
_ reſolved not to multiply misfortunes without beny 
Fhoſe who followed him, therefore, had they 
2282 of being uided by principle. 
n the confulion that ſucceeded the general's de- 
| Parture, none of the orders that had been ifſued 
were executed. Lientenant-general Vouillé, who 
' commanded the advanced guard, did not receive the 
order of withdrawing it within the eamp of Maulde 
till the 6th, when it was no longer in his wer. 
$788 This general retired to Tourpay, "Stig alſo Major- 
.z= general Neuilly, who had abandoned Conde, Ms — 
= general de Bannes, Second, and de Dumas; and 
of the principal officers of the battalions of Votun- 
| - teers; where they were afterwards joined by lieu- 
F' 4 { fenant-general Maraſſe, major-gen Sy Ruault and 
| 


Berneron, and colonel] Avtiagdin, | | 
i The _ of the army contained two millions 
= or livres in ſpecie. It had been carried from St, 
|  * Amand' te ſpec es, between Condé and Vaten ; 
Ciͤennes, * a battalion of chaſfeurs, who at firſt de- 
WF  Hherated reſpecting the dividin ht it among thern- | 
1 felves, but e Lops t quarrel, — geen 
avoid che bloodſhed that would 2 made a 
erit of their patriotiſm and conducted it to Valen- 
© ciennes. Soliva, a commiſſary of the army of the 
| Ardennes, purſued _ troops with a 3 _ 
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the dragoons of Bourbon, retook the money on the 


* 


to abandon it. Soliva ang 

had they paſſed by Bruille, and Montagne, but the 
confuſion of the moment prevented tecollection and 
foreſight. If the treaſury of the army had been 


Glacis of Valenciennes, and led it back to Furnes; 


but being preſſed by new batialions was again obliged 5 
A the dragoons retired by 


brought off the money 


ſaved, the general's ſituation had been very diffe- 


rent; 2 


them, inſtead of being as he really was, without mo- 
ney. This circumſtance proves, that the pay of the 


army was not embezzled by him, nor employed as a 


means of corruption. -Dumourier placed little con- 
fidence in means of corruption, in which as the leader 
of a party his conduct was greatly erroneous, ® 


Dumourier had not the qualities, that were requiſite). 
for the leader of a party. It is probable that he 


would have filled the ſtation of a general or an am- 


baſſador with ſucceſs, under a ſtable government, 
whether monarchical, or republican. But the violent 


France, had undoubtedly given him a noble place in 
hiſtory ; but to have been indebted for it, to the fla- 


tion; and he as ha | in teſigning one to eſcape 
" the ines. * 1 1 85 e Fo. 

Hle invites men of high ſtations to examine them- 
ſelves with the ſame auſterityg®and. moraliſts; : to 
| ſtudy the influence which chatacter has on events. 


ſtate of things in France, deſtructive of all his py n 


conceived ideas of juſtice, and injuſtice, threw 


entirely out of his ſphere. © His activity, ſo greatlyx 


ſpoken of even by his enemies, was repreſſed by bis 


dread of committing crimes; and he preferred his 
own: eſteem to ſucceſs; Thus in his firſt reflections, 


after his retreat among the Imperialiſts, he ſaw the- 


cauſe of his failure in himſelf, but he felicitated him- 


ſelf on the fact. To have ſwayed the fortune t 
gitiouſneſs of his conduct, was too ſevere: a: condi- 


Cæſar 


3 4 * 


the little army that follpwed his misfortunes, 
would have increaſed rapidly, being in a ſlate to paß 
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nes of mind, virtmes, and' talents. 
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Gute and Pompey determined à noble quarrel þ 
noble means, and on both ſides were the great- 


| Had thoſe men 
been ſurrounded with the lgwelt vices of the meaneſt 
claſſes of ſociety; they would: have fled, or would 
" have fallen victims. It demands 4a Maaniello to 
- Tondu@ the populace. But when a great nation be- 


comes an entire populace, neighbouring nations are 


2 into the greateſt embarraſſment; becauſe the 
eleckrie ſpirit ſpreads wich more rapidity amang the 
people, RM Mira the >. ia quot men. 
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G Gains es 4 * the recep= 
tion of the French: 4 which might arrive, 
in che villages round the town of Leuze, which was 
fixed upon for the refid-nce of the: French! 

officers; and Dumourier departed for: Mons, ac- 
companied by the duke de Chartres, colonel Thou- 
vetivt, colonel Montjoye, and lieutenant colonel. 
| Barvois,- paſſing by Bury, to concert meafures with 


2 the retreat of ſuch of the Fre 
2 Toy 


The 12 were faithful to their truce. It 
is certain had they fallen on the h camps on 


ndurable; yet, withayt incurring the blame . 


n that day ae — | 


$965) move 
5 * | 5 


the officer 1 the Imperial the French as | 
Imperialiſts. bat 
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the 5th of April, they might haue utterly d — | 
the army. Their conduct was therefore highly i 


movement with 


camp of Maulde, a St. 
Amand: they not only would . 


of their enemies. 


* 


Dumourier found colonel Mack at Bury, from 


which place, they departed together for Mons, in 
the general's carria It was agreed between them, 


tat the Imperialiſts ſhould inſtantly beſiege Conde, 
and that the place ſhould be ſummoned in the name 


of general Dumourier, who accordingly wrote the 
ſummons and ſent it the following day to the Impe- 


rial head quarters. It was further agreed, that a e- 


turn ſhould be made of the officers and ſoldiers which 


accompanied or followed Dumourier ; that, conſi- 


dering their having unfortunately loſt their military 
cheſt, they ſhould receive the pay of their reſpectius 
ranks, at the rate. that officers of the ſame rank in 
the Imperial ſervice were paid, and ſhould be placed 
on the ſame footing ; that a commiſſary of war be- 


longing to the Imperial army ſhould be attached to 


theſe troops, together with a French commiſſary, to 


certify the juſtice of the returns; that an advance 
ſhould be made from the Imperial treaſury of 30, 0 
florins, which ſhould be put into the hands of the 


French ſtaff officers for the pay of their troops; that 
Dumourier ſhould have the rank, 11 5755 iſhment 
. of Feld- aeugmeiſter (general of artillery); and that 
finally, this pay and.advance ſhould be only regarded 


as a loan to the party of Dumgurier, and that the 
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_ "companions of his misfggtune continue to enjoy this 
ee ſtablihment. Indeed They have, ſince that period, 
dien ſubjected to the condition of taking an oath, 
Which was hot in the firſt inſtance required; but at 
tit period they were the ſoldiers of à party which 

no longer exiſts, and it has been ſince deemed necel- 
1 ſaty to demand that ſecurity for their fidelity. Du- 
EW mourier would himſelf become their pledge with 
þ | _" readineſs, having throughout the war tried their fide- 

| * lity, courage, and reſignation. Let them accept of 
tits teſtimony of the eſteem and affection of their 
| general, and may they be recompenſed for their vir- 
tes in contributing to the ſucceſs of the power whom. 
* they will bay Bore ad} oa 85 + +298 
In purſuance of theſe arrangemen 1mourier 
1 Wee" by the order of the D Cobourg, 
1 , 20,000 florins to be advanced to the French troops at 
BH Leuze; unwilling, through motives of delicacy, to 
make the whole of the money agreed to be advanced, 
"becauſe in penetrating ſpeedily into France this ſum 
would have ſerved till they could have proceeded fur- 
cher into the interior part of the country; and Du-. 
mourier 852 to the prince of Cobourg, colonel 
Mack, and the other principal officers of the Im- 
| perial army, reſpecting the clearneſs and diſintereſt- 
* "edneſs of his conduct. It was further decided, that 
the general, till he ſhould be employed with his 
F troops, ſhould be provided with quarters, near thoſe 
of the prince of Cobourg ; and the Imperial head 
quarters being eſtabliſhed at Bouſſu, general Du- 
mourier's quarters were fixed at the abbey of St. 
Dumourier makes here an avowal of his gratitude 
to the general officers of the Imperial army, by 
whom he was treated with diſtinguiſhed marks of re- 
. " gard, and more particularly by the archduke * 
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is a confolMon to general Dumourier, that te 
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- -mnd the prince of Cobourg. At | 
ed a friendſhip between colonel Mack, and Dumourier, 
which on the part of the latter will never be diminiſh- 


ed. Colonel Mack, is an officer of uncommon virtue, 


and military talents, and the unbounded confidence 
placed in him by the Imperial army, 1s the juſt recom- 


penſe of his ſervices. It is greatly to be hoped, for 
the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, that the health of 


this officer will be reſtored. 1 
During two days that Dumourier was at Mons, he 


was treated by the inhabitants in a manner that is flat- 


tering to his own honour ; and his reception was the 


ſame at Tournay, Leuze, and indeed, throughout the 


whole of that country; theſe - worthy. people being 
ſenſible of the ſervices he had rendered them, eſpecially 
on his return from- Holland, and during the retreat of 
his army to France. „ 

It would be injuſtice not to name an inſtance of the 


delicate attention of the prince of Cobourg to Du- 
mourier's ſituation. The general ſeeing a corps of 
two hundred chaſſeurs belonging to the emigrants, as 


* time was form. 


2 


they paſſed through Mons, on their route to join the 


advanced guard of the army, repreſented to the prince 

of Cobourg, that this mingling of the emigrants with 
his troops could not but produce fatal effects, eſpecial - 
ly on entering France; and the prince of Cobourg in- 

tantly gave counter orders to the chaſſeurs; ſending 
them by Namur, to ſerve in the advanced guard of the, 
prince of Hohenloe. 5 , 


The prince of Lambeſc-Lorraine teſtified alſo to 


the general his gratitude for the eſſential ſervice ren- 
dered to his houſe by Dumourier when he was mini- 
ſter of foreign affairs, in preventing an-ugjuſt confiſca- 
tion of his property, and of that of the princeſs of 
Vaudemont. ä EF 1 


On the 7th of April, the prince of Cobourg de- 
parted, with colonel Mack, to attend the Eongreſs, 


held at Antwerp; from which place he returned on 
the evening of the 8th. Dumourier paſſed thoſe two 
„ * 1M IE days 
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liſhments made for them by the Imperialiſts. Gene- 
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days at Leuez, in the midſt of his comrades, whoſe un- 

ealinefs he diſſipated by informing them of the eſtab- 
ral Vouille took the command of theſe troops; and 
Dumourier, aſſiſted by general Thouvenot, began to re- 
form them, according to the regulations of the Impe- 
rial army; which was the more neceſſary, as the re- 


fugees wete compoſed only of fragments of the differ- 


ent corps: with the exception of the regiment of 
Berchiny. Dumourier quitted the companions of his 


misfortunes on the 2 of the 8th, and felt ſome. 
preſentiment that he ſhoul | Jn 
| Ge morning of the gth, he arrived at Mons, where he. 


not return to them. On 


found the prince of Cobourg, ſetting off for his head 
quarters. Dumourier went there alſo; and, after. 


treating further on what regarded their mutual inter- 


eſts, he went in the evening to the quarters which had 
been prepared for him at the abbey of St. Ghiſſain. 
On the morning of. the roth of April, a proclama- 
tion of the prince of Cobourg was ſent to Dumourier,, 


dated the gth, which entirely annulled the former pro- 


clamation of the 5th ;. and declared expreſsly, that the. 


prince of Cobourg would thenceforth carry on the war 


againſt France, in behalf of his ſovereign, and would 
hold ſuch towns as he might take, by the right of 
congueſt, and on the ground of indemnity. | 

Ihe emigrants have had the impudence to rejoice: 


in the iſſuing of this latter, and to- condemn- the for- 


mer. It might be demanded if theſe emigrants were 
Frenchmen. But, ſetting aſide the influence of paſ- 
ſions, by which not only individuals, but. alfo the go- 
vernments intereſted in this war are influenced, it will 
appear but | Arg the ſecond” proclamation cf 

the prince of Cobourg, in depriving Dumourier's par- 
ty of all means of acting in concert, and in ſetting, 
forth the belligerent powers as rapacious conquerors, 


has attached the whole of the French armies to the in- 


tereſt of the national convention, which the greater 
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the cauſe of royalty to be forgotten, in the danger of 
the country; has pointed out the ſalvation of France 
as refting on the exiſtence of the republic ; has rallied 
the different parties round the ſtandard of the national 
honour ; and has certainly been injurious to the ſuc- 
*cels of the campaign, and rendered the iſſue of the w 
extremely uncertain. . 2 | 85 
This ſecond proclamation was iſſued at the con- 
cluſion of the congreſs at Antwerp, in conſequence of 
the determination of the miniſters of the combined 
powers. Dumourier now faw that this treaty with 
the Imperialiſts was entirely deſtroyed ; and, with- 
out offering uſeleſs comphaints of this ſudden change 
in the countels of the Imperialiſts, he conſulted only 
his character, and principles, and reſolved to ſacriſice 
all his perſonal intereſts, Re „ 
le xrepaired inſtantly to the head quarters, and told 
the prince of Cobourg frank!y, that he came to thank- 
him for the perſonal kindnefſes he had rendered him, 
and that he hoped to continue to merit his eſteem ; 
that when he entered into a treaty, with the prince of 
"Cobourg, his object was the regeneration of France, 
-and not its diſmemberment ; that he would not enter - 
into any diſcuffion concerning the motives of the com- 
bined powers; but that for his part, he could have no 
ſhare in leſſening the territory of France, or employ 
either his influence, or his moderate-talents, in that 
taſk ; and that therefore he felt himſelf obliged to with- 
dra from the coaliton, and mult beſeech the prince of 
| Cobourg to grant him a paſſport. - „ 
Ihe prince of Cobourg could not forbear to expreſs 
his high efteem of his delicacy, The arch duke 
Charles, and colonel Mack, alſo expreſſed their eſteem; 
for the general, and he departed for Bruſſels. Du- 
mourier can have no doubt, that after a direct 
violation of the principles of the treaty that had taken 
place, and after an open diſavowul of the proclamation 
*Higed in conſequence of the treaty, his preſence, muſt 
have been embarraſſing to the Imperialiſts, and that 
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they regarded the reſolution he took with pleaſure. 
But it was not Jong that he left them in any perplexi- 


ty, his reſolution was taken the moment he perceived 
their deſigns. / | v4 LE 


£ 


Before Dumourier quitted the Imperial army, he 


had the ſatisfaction of knowing that his former com- | 


panions would be continued in their rank and employ- 
ments. They are well treated and ſerve in the Impe- 
rial army, where aſſuredly they will ſupport their re- 
„„ 2 | 5 

Being arrived at Bruſſels, he explained the motives 


of his conduct to the count de Metternich, the empe- 


.ror's miniſter in the Netaerlands, who received him 


_., withthe greateſt friendſhip, and gave him a paſſport for 


Germany, __ 3 . | 
| * place the memoirs of the public life of gene- 
ral Dumourier are concluded. The remainder of his 


life has been filled. up with difficulties dangers, perſe- 
cutions, and calumnies of every kind, of which he may 


one day renger an account to the public, But this 
hiſtory can only intereſt thoſe who are truly his 
friends, and they are not many: or real philoſphers, 
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: 7 UCH is the ſeries of events in the three of the moſt 
diſaſtrous months ot general Dumourier's life. 


In this ſhort period he experienced all the miſeries, 
and all the dangers, that the weakneſs and wickedneſs 
of man can inflict upon a public character. Calumny 


and injuſtice form the outline of this dark picture, 


which may ſerve as a leſſon to men of every deſerip- 
tion, and from which philoſophy alone can extract thoſe 
conſolatory reflections which propriety of conduct and 


rectitude of motive ſupply. He hates neither thoſe 
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vho, have defamed his character, nor thoſe who have 


uſed bim an 
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0 aſylum, and whoſe ungenerous and ill- founded reſent- 
ment perſecutes him wherever he flies. The firſt are 
1 ignorant of the true ſtate of thoſe facts, which, from 
\ their very ſingularity, are exceedingly liable to miſre- 
18 preſentation. The ſecond are actuated by that ſpirit 
ok fansticiſm, which is reaſon- proof. The third are 
prejudiced by calumny, and confider him as a dange- 
| - -rous character.. $54. 4950644 00 Hort 
; The miniſters of foreign courts have given it out, 
after the emigrants, that he is a proper object of ſuſ- 
picion, and that they can never be ſure he will not 
veer about and put himſelf at the head of the French. 
He awows that he paſſionately loves his country, 3 
and that he will never heſitate a moment to ſacrihce 4 
his life to its welfare; but he declares, at the ſame _— 
time, that whilſt it is polluted with crimes, and deli- | 
-vered over to the horrors of anarchy, he will never 
enter it again; that, proſcribed as he is, and an out- 
daſt of ſociety, he prefers all the miſeries and all the 
bo dangers he may incur, to the moſt ſplendid ſituation 
„ia which the oppreſſors of his countrymen, and the 
a Anciters of their mad exceſſes, could place him. 
lle has been the open enemy of thoſe powers who 
wiſhed to interfere in the internal affairs of his coun- . 
try, both whilſt he was a miniſter, and whilft he was 
; A general, becauſe he was moſt firmly perſuaded, that 
the revolution, which was doubtleſs, / expedient, and 
1 inevitable, would have been accompliſhed, not only 
1 with innocence, but glory, if foreign interference, and 
| the open encouragement given to the emigrants, had 
not exaſperated to madneſs a people by nature impey 
-tuous and violent. After: licentiouſneſs and anarchy 
had deſtroyed every thing in France, he withed to 
avail himſelf of the ſame foreign powers to re-eſta- 4 
bliſh order, not merely without injury to his country, WE 
but with the moſt tender regard for its intereſt and _ 1 
its lory. AS FS ? EG | BEL bo | 
When he ſaw that this became impracticable, he P 
Formed the plan of a diverſion, by which he conceived ; 
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and —— Diftruſt, or other motives, . pre- 
vented its execution. He grieves at the protraction 


of the ſufferings of human nature: he ſighs impa- 
tiently for the termination of this calamitous war, 
: without foreſeeing the means of its accompliſhment ; 
for nothing which now takes place in Europe, with 
reſpet to France, can be reaſoned upon after the 
.common maxims of policy and prudence. ＋ 


It has been ſaid, that be was bribed av by, the 


Dutch patriots, and afterwards ſold to the prince of 


Orange a liſt of the principal conſpirators. This ab- 


ſurd imputation appears in a German work on the 


French revolution, called Minerva, much eſteemed. 


fox the beauty of its ſtyle. The author has certainly 
been deceived in this, as well as in many other cir- 
cumſtances of general Dumourier's life, which the 
natural love of the marvellous has conſtantly magni- 


| fied and blackened. He declares, that he never pof- 


ſeſſed a lift of the Dutch patriots; that he knew only a 
very ſmall party of thefe refugees in France; that he 
knew theſe only becauſe they formed a Batavian revo- 


lutionary committee at Antwerp; that he does not 
 -know the names of ny of thoſe who may entertain 


the fame opinions in Holland; that he has never had 


any communication, either before or ſince, with the 
ſtadtholder's party; that it is even impoſſible ſuch. a 


communication {t 


Id have exiſted, as that court ne- 
ver forgave the manifeſto which preceded his expe- 


dition into Holland; that he never received a bribe; 


that he is 1 and glories in being ſo. 


- 
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He awil}-conclude theſe memoirs with ſome obſer- 


vations on the three claſſes of French emigrants. 'Fo- 


reigners are N e, that they ſhould not unite in 
their diſtreſs, becauſe they are unacquainted with 
their diſtinguiſhing characters. Their diviſions are a 
great misfortune, but they are almoſt without a 
remedy. N a 2 n n 9 


Bourbon 
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Ihe firſt claſs, of which the princes of the houſe of 
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terrified by the extravagance of the Jacobins on the 
other, [the lower nobleſs have been induced to join 


them in military array. This claſs is compoſed of 


pure royaliſts: they wiſh and demand the re- eſta- 
liſhment of the ancient monarchy, and, of courſe, of 


_ - abſolute deſpotiſm; and regret the old inſtitutions 


with all their abuſes, inſtitutions which it is impoſſi- 
ble ſhould ever re- appear, ſince a new order of things 
has rendered France no longer the France of former 


days, but a new nation, requiring, as a new nation; a 


new moral and eigen conſtitution, to. re-eſtabliſh, 


the government, and the confidence of the people. 
The ſecond claſs, of which Fayette is the apparent 


leader, conſiſts of the conſtitutiontial monarchiſts, 


men who deſire a great reformation, or rather a total 
regeneration in the principles and forms of the old 
government. The greater part of this claſs were em- 


ployed in the firſt national aſſembly in the great work 


. of forming the new conſtitution ; but falling, as they 


ſoon did, a ſacriſice to the cabals of the people of Pa- 


. Tis, and, above all, to the frantic exceſſes of the Jaco- 


bins, they paid dearly for the propagation of theſe prin- 


. ciples of liberty and equality, which, having been ori- 


ginally laid down by themſelves without any modifica- 
tion, and taken up by the people in too groſs and lite- 
ral a ſenſe, were puſhed to that extravagant extent, 


which has brought about the ſubverſion of all the 


| eſtates, and the general anarchy of France. 


The third claſs, which is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 


from the former, but by the later date of their defec- 


tion, conſiſts of the military who followed general 
Dumourier; and all the nobles proſcribed on this 
occaſion, who could eſcape from their country. This 
claſs includes alſo thoſe members of the national con- 


© 5 


eaders, conſiſts of the old court, the 
higher order of eceleſiaſtics, the parliaments, and the 

principal financial department. Allured by the ſe- 
ductive influence of this party, on the one hand, and 


is of general utility, the ſecurity of 


vention, 
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Fenton, who had the courage to vote in favour öf 
. Louis XVI. and againſt all the abominations which 
1 * reſulted from his execution; and who, having at- 
1 teſted their wiſhes in a proteſt, had the good fortune 
1 to eſcape.” 0 HIER e e 
he firſt claſs, the moſt numerous, the moſt ſplen- 
did, the moſt diffuſed over Europe, and the moſt 
favoured by its attentions - by little effectual aid, but 
great promiſes, and ſtill oftener by humiliations and. 
Caprice, poſſeſſes the moſt decided ' averſion to the 
two others, and confounds them in its ignorant pre- 
ſumptions with the Jacobins themſelves. The unjuſt 
impriſenment of Fayette excites in their boſoms ng 
merey for that unfortunate ' general: but againſt 
general Dumourier they all level their rage; and the 
= "Zeal with which they calumniate his character, aug- 
ment his diſtreſſes, and encourage his univerſal pro- 
„ - ſexiption, is truly furpriling,” oo 
his claſs has b all its pride and all its pre- 
| tenſions. It will have every thing or nothing. The 
5 laſt ſucceſs of the combined armies fills them with 
_ *- frantic joy; and nothing is heard but offenſive 
ſchemes of revenge and perſonal ambition. If the 
operations of the ſame armies ſlacken for a ſeaſon— 
they are betrayed; they are deſerted, and undone— . 
and this moment the king of Pruſſia and his generals, 
and the next the emperor's, are affailted with their 
reproaches. Always extravagant and always diſguſt- 


ful to the people where they reſide, who coolly ob. 


ſerve their motions, and conclude, with ſome” plauſi- 
-bility, that ſelfiſhneſs: is their ſole leading principle, 
they have the preſumption to think that all Europe is 
only armed for their ſakes, and that when they re- 
Wo enter their country, where they will recognize np- 
LY *thing——not even the veſtiges of their demoliſhed 
3 Villas, —they ſhall take poſſeſſion again of their town- 


y manſions, their country coltages, their elegant luxu- 
dies, their domeſtics, their dependents, and above all 
WW, © their power and their credit. 
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The intolerance of this Hs of Emigrants to- 
Wards the two others, precludes that union which is 
fo eſſentially neceſſary in their preſent unfortunate + 
ſituation, were it only to excite the attention and com- 

_ paſſion of the ſeveral ſtates where they have fled for 
protection, and rove without a ſettlement. - There 
axe notwithſtanding in this claſs, ſome few individuals 
of ſenſe borne away in the general maſs by their un- 
lucky ſituation, and the prejudices of their birth, who 
© 490 form an exception to the general rule, and fincerely 
| ©*# Treprobate the extravagance of the reſt, but they are 
little attended to. This claſs is divided too, within. 
_ Itſelf, into factions as active, as intriguing, as full of 
as bickerings and jealoufies, as when it glittered at Paris 
or Verſailles. It is a court itinerant, which e loſt | 
nothing ot its occupation, though deprived of its _ 
J 5 RT: | nk | ; 
Phe other two claſſes of emigrants are infinitely 
more moderate and reaſonable, and might ſoon; be 
brought to coaleſce. » Fayette and Dumourier, if 
they met in any other place than a priſon, would 
I ſoon underſtand each other; and the ſhades of diffe- 
1 rence, which have hitherto only ſeparated them, per- 
haps for want of a due explanation, would melt away, yr, 
and vaniſh before the common intereſt of their coun- ? 
try, and the common. ſufferings of themſelves; for 

; | theſe two chiefs; and theſe two clailes, have both been 

 , #firenuous for the eſtabliſhment of liberty in their = 
country, and the reformation-of abuſes. - They haue 
| ſupported: with firmneſs the great cauſe of human 
nature, and, if they have differed in the means, they 
have agreed in the principfleee * 67 
GSeneral Dumourier declares to the emigrants of 
every deſcription, whom force or jor ug has ſepa- 
frlated from their country, that it is only by a well 
.cemented union they can acquire that conſideration, 
which alone can better their ſituation at the cloſe of 
the war, whether they ſucceed in returning to their. 
country, or whether they are doomed to relinquiſh 
it for ever; that it is the advantage of mis fortune ta. 
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 -tues; that it is time to renounce the language of = 
Prejudice, ſince it is no longer underſtood in France 3 MY 
-that that country-is more different from the France of 
1788, than from Gaul in Julius Cæſar's time; that it 
_ "even changes every ſix months; and that, unfortu- 
_ mately, the Jacobins have been more prudential in the . | 
gradations of their crimes, than the emigrants, who, 1 
without giving themſelves the trouble to examine the | 
\ progreſs of the national genius, build all their ſchemes 
_ the ſtate of France at the point of time that they 
-.# it. 3 ; . ' bes 2 EE. 
© Their unfortunate ſituation may continue a long 
time; it may become utterly without a remedy : the 
- worſt ſhould always be ſuppoſed, that we may not be 
miſled by fallacious expectations. If they don't re- 
form themſelves, if they don't perſiſt in ſhaking off 
their arrogance, their extravagance, their imprudence, 
their internal diſcord, they will ſoon diſguſt the people 
Who give them ſhelter, and whoſe” tempers will infal- 
ubly be ſoured on a thouſand occaſions by the war; 
their minds will not be fortified to bear the triumphs 
of ſucceſs, or the deſperation of a failure : in the firſt 
. caſe, they will abuſe their return, and be driven into 
a baniſhment more. hopeleſs than their preſent ons; 
In the ſecond, they will become the moſt wretched 
men upon the face of the eart n. | 
Baniſhment, like every other condition of human 
nature, has its advantages. It gives us objects of ß 
5 compariſon, of which we ſhould: never otherwiſe have 
had an idea; it gives us information; it calls forth _ | 
_ © our energies: by its difficulties it renders us indul- 1 
gent and ſociable; it excites between ourſelves and 1 
dur protectors a reciprocation of ſenſibility and bene- 
volence. The upright man, the man of wiſdom and 
reflection, brings back from this involuntary pilgri- 
mage a ſtore of thoſe hardy, ana of thoſe gentle vir- 
© © tues, which qualify him better to benefit his country, 
and lead to that univerſal philanthrophy which dimi- 
_ + niſhes the diſmal effects of national partialities. 
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5 et 143 ) | 
General Dumourier gives them another piece of 
advice, which he carefully obſeryes himſelf—to. be 


indulgent to their countrymen, and. not to revile a 


whole nation by too indiſcriminate reproaches.: It is 


imprudent, at leaſt, to brand as repels twenty millions 
of men, who iſe againſt a hundred thouſand. Theſe. 


twenty millions form ſuch an immenſe majority, that 
the hundred thouſand are more deſerving of the name 
of rebels. The.emigrants of every deſcription, who 
love their country, and are worthy of returning to it, 
may fairly, under the diſmal apprehenſion, left anarchy 


| ſhould produce the total ſubverſion and diforganization 
of the empire may fairly deteſt five or ſix hundred 
_ fcoundrels, who lead that amiable people aſtray, and 


hurry, them beyond the: reaſonable bounds of true 


liberty, of true patriotiſm, of feafible equality, and of 


the poſſible. means of public happineſs and order; but 
they ſhould ſurely preſerve, in misfortune. eſpecially, 
that love for their country which maintains. taeir title. 


They ſhould never calumniate the nation at large; 
they may juſtly lament that the French are blind- 
folded, and led through crimes into every extrava- 
gance. But there is ſtill one point of view, which is; 


cConſolatoty to a true Frenchman; he ſees through all 
this anarchy a moſt determined courage, and the 


greateſt frankneſs of opinion. With theſe qualities 
the French may be brought from their errors, by rea- 
fon, and not reproaches. Let the emigrants, whoſe. 


ſituation may call them to the duty of re- eſtabliſſ- 


ing order in France, ſit themſelves for reclaiming. 
public opinion, by ſacrificing their reſentment, and 
ceaſuig to exaſperate the people of France, whoſe cha- 


racter may be eclipſed for a time, but will never be en- 
tirely obliterated; but what is crime in ſome indivi- 


duals, is energy in the nation at large. 
_- "Fhe- hiſtory, of the world does not preſent an in- 

ance of a nation aſſailed by ſo many enemies at once, 
leſs terrified at the thunder of the charge, or keeping 
them at bay in every quarter with ſuch obſti nate reſo- 


lution. The laſt campaign, which was enough to 
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nuve eruſhed them at once, only diſplaped one general 
maſs of valour; and if they yield the next campaign, 
_ .* they will be ſubdued, but they will not be degraded. It | 
is greatly the intereſt of the emigrants that the French E. 
{ſhould not be deſpiſed; for whatever their nation may 
"ſuffer in the eſtimation of Europe, willthe a loſs to. 
themſelves, They have already, for the laſt two years, 
been guilty of a great miſtake in repreſenting to for- 
- . eign powers that the French armies were contempti- 
ble, and utterly incapable of making ay reſiſtance. _ 
This miſtake, which has proved ſo fatal to the Pru |. 
Hans, has taken away all credit from their reports. 
Let us never hear ſuch miſrepreſentations again they 
„„ „„ „ „% PT - 
The French nation, collectively taken, will always e 
be amiable. She is labouring at this moment under a 
moral diſtemper, whoſe areal convulſions only re- 
der her a greater object of alarm. Foreigners may | 
employ the ſword, but her emigrant offspring ſhould |} © 
only approach her with the ſoothing accents of perſua= | 
ton: it is their intereſt to do ſo; their ſuperinducing |. 
order on that contuſion which has driven them from 


their country, will, otherwiſe every month, and every 
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week, become more perfectiy hopeleſs. * | 
This advice is not the reſult of baſe compliance, or 
perſonal intereſt, or ambition. General Dumourier de- 
Dares, and his Memoirs will prove, that he reprobates - | 
the preſent ſtate of things in France; that he ſees in | - 
them only the ſubverſion of every rational principle, 8 
and the utter impracticability of promoting public 
"happineſs ;; he declares, that he never will warp to 
ſuch an order of things; and that he would chuſe beg | 
gery, proſcription, wretchedneſs, and perpetual exile, | 
in preference to any re-eftabliſhment in his country | 
80 that muſt be purchaſed by the ſacrifice of his moral of 
principles; —but he* declares, too, that he loves his 
countrymen, and that, where he poignarded in their | 
delirium to-morrow, he would breathe out his laſt ac |. \ 
cents, in a lamentation of their errors, and a benedic- 
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